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6. Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le Sage. Vig- 
nettes par Jean Gigoux. “Royal 8vo. Paris, 1836. 


7. Eleg ey written in a Country Churchyard. LUlustrated with 
=C 


Wood-cuts. Svo. London, 1836. 
8. Solace of Song. Svo. London, 1836. 


9. Pictorial Book of Common Prayer. Illustrated with many 
hundred Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo. Parts I to X. “Loridon, 
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OUGH the word ‘engraving’ is applied alike to impres- 

sions from plates of copper and blocks of wood, the means 
by. which the i impressions are obtained in the two arts of copper 
and wood engraving, are directly oppogitesto’each other. The 
engraver on copper Ediows out of the plait the ‘lines of the im- 
pression he wishes to produce, while the® eng raver in wood leaves 
them standing on the block. . The engray ér in copper leaves the 
surface of the plate higher than the :lines;~the engraver on 
wood cuts it down below the lines. . Thé black. lines in a copper- 
plate engraving are produced by incisions or grooves; Hack 
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lines in a wood-cut are produced by prominences. The wood 
engraver cuts away the part in the block which is to remain white or 
colourless; but the part in the copper-plate which is to be white 
in the engraving is left untouched by the engraver on copper. 
If an impression of a plain block of wood were taken as blocks 
are printed, it would present one uniform surface of black, but if an 
impression were taken from a plate of copper as copper-plates are 
printed, it would be colourless, or no impression at all. ‘The 
wood engraver starts from black, the copper-plate engraver from 
white, the one toils to get white, the other to get black. If the 
reader refers to any of our illustrations in which black is conspi- 
cuous (the “ Don Pedre” is a special instance of this) he will see 
effects of black or the deepest shadow produced by absolutely no 
labour whatever. The production of shadows exactly equal in 
colour, and similar in character, is impossible in copper, and 
when he sees anything approaching them in a copper-plate, they 
are the result, he may be assured, of great labour. 

The manner of using the ink in the two arts is also opposite ; 
it is = into the hollow lines of the copper-plate, but on the up- 
standing lines of the wooden block. ‘The block is like the type 
which prints the words the reader is now reading, because it pro- 
duces its black lines in the same way in which the forms ef the letters 
are made, by ink put upon projecting lines. ‘The copper or steel- 
plate is placed above a charcoal fire, and warmed before the ink is 
rubbed into the hollowed lines by a woollen ball. When enough 
of ink is thus put into the lines, the surface of the plate is wiped 
with a rag, and cleaned and polished with the palm of the hand 
Fightly touched with whiting. The paper is then laid on the 
plate, and the engraving is obtained by pressing the paper into 
the inked lines. ‘The wooden block is generally inked like type, 
by beating with a ball or a roller. Another difference between 
engraving on wood and on copper is that in the latter the lines 
are not merely cut, they are also corroded into the copper by 
aquafortis. * 





* The Chinese, in the production of all their books, use wood engraving. The 
method they pursue, says Du Halde, is as follows:—The work intended to be 
printed is transcribed by a careful writer upon thin, transparent paper. The 
engraver glues each of the written sheets, with its face downwards, upon a smooth 
tablet of pear or apple-tree, or some other hard wood ; and then, with gravers and 
other instruments, he cuts the wood away in all those parts upon which he finds 
nothing traced ; thus leaving the transcribed characters ready for printing. In 
this manner he prepares as many blocks as there are written pages. He then 
prints the number of copies immediately wanted ; for he ean always print more, if 
they are required, without the labour of re-composition necessary in typography : 
nor is any time lost in correcting the proof sheets, for, as he is guided in his 
engraving by the strokes of the written copy, or perhaps the original of the author 
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The production of black is a great advantage which wood possesses 
over copper. Hence there are several effects in which the wood 
engraver excels. It is true, indeed, that as absolute black does 
not exist in shadow, it is not needed in the representations of it ; 
but there is still a great advantage in having it ready for use or mo- 
dification as wanted. However superior copper may be as to deli- 
cacy, and sharpness, and variety, and the touches by which flesh 
tints and aerial perspective are obtained, ehateby even the 
“ Nineveh” of Powis—so full of the spirit and the poetry of the 
prophecies, where the solitary stork, a thing of life, is the image 
of death, so deep and still is the desolation around it—is sur- 
passed ; there are powers in the shadows of the wood-cut which, 
when wielded by a master—a Thompson or a Williams—the capa- 
cities of copper are incapable of matching. The “ Brazen Laver,” 
by Samuel Williams, by its skilful contrast of extreme light and 
shadow, seems to realize the very sparkle of the metal and 
bubble of the water. It is toa perception and appreciation of 
this peculiar advantage, rather than to any surpassing excellence 
of the engravings themselves, that the great merits of the French 
illustrations of ‘ Paul et Virginie’ are owing :—the draughts- 
men understood the blocks. ‘The most skilful and elaborate 
workmanship, which neglects this advantage of wood, is eclipsed 
by even an inferior order of art, which makes a happy use of it. 
As an illustration of this we may mention in contrast with the 
“ Brazen Laver,” the “ Merchant and the Jinnee,” also engraved 
by Samuel Williams. ‘The latter, though more imposing to the 
imagination, and more elaborate in treatment, yields in effect to 
the former, with its sparkles, its bubbles, and its blackness. 

But the greatest advantage wood engraving has over copper 
is that there neither need be, nor is, any intermediate person or 
process between the designer and the engraver. In almost all 
cases of engraving on copper, the picture has first of all to be 
reduced from its original size to the intended size of the en- 
graving; in all cases it has to be drawn reversed on the plate, 
and after being thus twice translated, usually by two different 
translators, the process of engraving not the picture itself but 
the second version of it begins, which in the case of copper is 
really a third translation, because the engraver has to make the 
lines, which in the other case are made by the draughtsman. 





himself, it is impossible for him to make any mistakes, if the copy is written 
with exactness. 

In the museum of the East India House there sre to be seen several Chinese 
blocks, and engravings from them, and also the instruments they use for the 
purpose of cutting the engraving on the block. 
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The great end of the whole art of engraving is to render the 
spirit “and genius of a great artist accessible to the thousands, or 
r millions, by embodying them in cheap and portable forms. 
Wood engraving, professedly the cheapest and most portable of 
all the representations of great pictures, excels equally in ful- 
filling the highest mission ~ of its art, by the superior accuracy 
and fidelity with which it represents the spirit and genius of the 
icture. In wood engraving the draughtsman ‘makes black 
Fines with a pen or pencil, which the engraver leaves untouched ; 
thus the black lines are the original designs themselves put into 

a shape for printing. 

Cheapness is the advantage of engravings over paintings, and 
one of the advantages of wood-cuts over copper-plates. A plate 
of metal is useless after a few thousand impressions have been 
taken from it, while a wood-block will yield sometimes two or 
three hundred thousand impressions: and thus the expenses— 
and it costs much less to produce a first rate wood-cut than it does 
to produce a first rate copper-plate—are divided among nearly a 
hundred times as many purchasers. 

This circumstance, by bringing copies of beautiful pictures to 
the cottages of poor men, will help to lessen the rudeness which 
is not necessarily, but is too usually associated with poverty. 
There is a deep morality in the love of the beautiful. The 
Spartan blessing, “the Beautiful to the Good,” had its fulfilment 
in itself, for beauty is only one of the qualities of goodness. ‘The 
character or action which is right, is of necessity also beautiful, 
or noble, and he must be prepared to overlook everything great 
in the civilization of the ancient Greeks who does not see that 
great things may come of creating a love of art among all ranks, 
since all the inner life of that wonderful people was derived from 
their reverence of beauty,—their religion was the religion of the 
beautiful. Serene and harmonious objects, by the very emotions 
which those words express, make the soul into which they sink, 
like themselves by doing so; the beauty which the eye drinks 
re-appears in the affection which the heart feels; the moral 
qualities which the beautiful has in itself are brought out 
variously and sweetly in the lives of the lovers of it: the white 
light falls on the flowers and re-appears in iris hues. The mind 
which has fresh upon it the disgust excited by the affectations 
of those whose talk is of tone, of chiar’oscuro, of Claudes and 
of Guidos, may be disposed to think any approach to such talk 
a degradation of a bold peasantry,—and we sympathise in the 
thought,—but a single conception of what our peasants really are, 
a reminiscence of red-faced, bare-necked men in smock frocks, 
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sitting at the ale-house door with their pipes and porter pots, 
will more than suffice to exhibit the i improvement which would 
be evinced by them even in conceited criticisms on cross-hatch- 
ings and deep tones, stipplings and good taste. It ought, there- 
fore, to be admitted that his fellow men owe no slight obliga- 
tions to Mr Charles Knight for the great impulse he has given 
to wood engraving, for the adaptations he has made of it, and 
the moral “good he has done by it to the poor of the whole 
civilized world ;—thanks and praise be to the man who has mul- 
tiplied and extended the pleasures of the beautiful where they 
were scarcely known before ! * 

There are two kinds of designs in wood engraving—the one 
in which the draughtsman dictates and lays down every line, the 
other i in which he “only traces outlines and paints tints, entrust- 
ing the comple tion of his purpose to the artistical feeling of the 
engraver. ‘lhe order of our illustrations is determined in the 
list by this circumstance. ‘The “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” &c., 
are fac-simile engravings, in which every line is drawn. The 
« Village Hampden,” the “ Family Picture,” “ La Fille du Roi 
Edmund,” the * Storm,” &c., are partly tinted and partly fae- 
simile; and in the concluding series the designer left the effect 
of the lines almost wholly to the genius of the engraver. 

There is some difficulty and much labour, though of a merel 
mechanical sort, in cutting clearly and sharply lines on oun | 
which cross and intersect each other. Such work, which is called 
* cross-hatching.” is easily done on copper with one sweep of 
the burin, but in wood it is the result of minute and tedious 
picking. ‘This kind of work makes wood engraving costly ; and 
where the engraver is limited to time and price, he substitutes an 
easy mode of getting a result almost as effective, by making his 
lines thick and close to each other. ‘The reader may learn the 
difference between close-lining and cross-hatching by referring 
to the shadows and dark parts of our illustration of the “ Tar- 
tuffe.” ‘The engraver here began his shadow with cross-hateh- 
ing, and then betook himself to the less laborious and cheaper 
work of close- lining. In Orrin Smith’s eminently effective cut 





* So completely did the * Penny Magazine’ bring the art of engraving on wood 
into general notice, that a certain young lord is reported to have said, wood 
engraving was invented with the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ ‘The ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ and 
the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ * the Pictorial Prayer Book,’ the new edition 
of the * Arabian Nights,’ with a close and excellent new translation, and illustra- 
tions so accurate, that the appropriate turbans for every hour of the day are given ; 
and lastly, the new ‘ Pictorial Shakspeare,’ just announced, continue the good 
work which the ‘ Penny Magazine’ began, while casts of the engravings in the 
latter are now sent to every part of the civilized world, 
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of “Le Meurtre de Sharp,” we see all the gradations of shadow 
which the picture requires produced by comparatively little 
labour, avoiding cross-hatchings, whilst, in several other of our 
best illustrations, the tints of colour are got by cross-hatchings, 
which involve a great amount of labour and skill.* 
There is a consideration of a merely mechanical kind, without 
a regard to which it is impossible to judge rightly of the merits 
of a wood engraving—to assign to the designer and to the engraver 
their due share of merit—or to see all the causes which affect 
the production of the beauties or the defects of the work of 
art. The printer is a most important party in the process ; 
not merely as the organ-blower contributed to playing the 
music of Handel ;—he takes a part in a trio. A wood cut may 
be drawn by a first-rate draughtsman and engraved by a ‘Thomp- 
son, yet if the pressman is not also an artist, the product will be 
far from beautiful. Hence there are scarcely more than half a 
dozen printers in London who can do full justice to a wood-cut. 
It is only a few years since the Chiswick press alone had any 
repute for printing from wood—but great improvements were in- 
troduced by the late Mr Vizetelly and his partner MrBranston,— 
and the printing of wood-cuts is now an object to some of the first 
firms. A few words will explain how it is that the taste of the 
ressman acts upon the engraving. In pressing the paper upon 
the block, the parts intended to be blackest must endure the 
heaviest, the whitest the lightest, pressure—and all the degrees 
and tints of shade must be regulated and graduated propor- 
tionally. ‘The pressman is the master of the perspective— 
brillianey and delicacy wait at his disposal, and all those num- 
berless niceties of which the tasteful, as distinguished from the 
coarse, the glaring, and the vulgar, is made up, are dependant on 
his skill. 
‘¢ When an engraving,” says Mr Savage, in his Practical Hints 
on Decorative Printing, ‘isto be printed, neither the pressure nor 
the impression ought to be uniformly equal; if they be, the effect 





* Most engravings are the product of several hands, and there are numerous 
engravers to whom the whole work of an engraving is never trusted. Figures 
are assigned to one, landscape to another, sky to a third, and the harmony of 
the whole is adjusted by the master. He portions out the work according to the 
aptness of his assistants for it, and he must possess all the talents of an artist to 
direct skilfully the mechanism of a manufacturer.—Almost all our illustrations 
are the works of the artists themselves whose names they bear. The “ Storm” 
and “ Prison Scene” by Jackson; the “ Elba,” by Orrin Smith; those by the 
Williamses, apd by Landells, C. Thompson, Vasey, Gray, and Green; the “ Snowy 
- Owl,” “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” “ Village Hampden,” “ La Fille du Roi Ed- 
mund,” and “ Diner Royal at Versailles,” by J. Thompson, are the actual per- 
formances bf these artists. 
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that is intended to be produced by the artist will fail; and instead 
of light, middle tint, and shade, an impression will be produced 
that possesses none of them in perfection; some parts being too 
hard and black, and other parts neither pressure nor colour enough, 
with obscurity and roughness; and without any of the mildness of 
middle tint, which ought to pervade great part of an engraving, 
and on which the eye reposes after viewing the strong lights and 
the deep shades. 

“*To produce the desired effect with engravings great nicety and 
patience are necessary in the pressman; for a single thickness of 
thin India paper is frequently required over very small parts, and 
the edges of it even pared down, where the engraving is fine; and 
I would advise that the overlay should never be cut at the edges ; 
but even where great delicacy of shape is not required, that it 
should be torn into the shape wanted, which reduces the edges, 
and makes the additional pressure blend with the surrounding 
parts, 

«Tn particular parts the impression will sometimes come up too 
full; it will then be necessary to add an additional tympan sheet, 
and cut those parts away from it, scraping the edges which come 
too hard ; and scraping away half the thickness of a tympan sheet, 
in small parts that require to be a little lightened, will improve the 
impression. 

‘¢ Engravings that are in the vignette form require great care to 
keep the edges light and clear; and in general it is necessary to 
scrape away one or two thicknesses of paper, in order to lighten the 
impression and keep it clean; for the edges being irregular, and 
parts, such as small branches of trees, leaves, &c., straggling, for 
the purpose of giving freedom to the design, are subject to come 
too hard, and are liable to picks, which give great trouble to press- 
men, and are difficult to be kept clear of, particularly with a wooden 
platen which from wear has become uneven. In these cases high 
bearers, placed round the block, will be found advantageous for the 
purpose of equalizing the pressure on the surface of the engraving ; 
and they also protect the edges from the severity of the pull, which 
is always injurious to the delicacy of the external lines. When 
great nicety of impression is required in a vignette, it will be found 
beneficial, after the engraving is beat with ink, to take a small ball 
without ink, and beat the extremities lightly: this will not only 
take away any superfluity of ink, but will be the means of prevent- 
ing picks, and give to the edges lightness and delicacy, particularly 
where distances are represented. 

‘¢ The pressman will find it an advantage, if it be necessary to do 
full justice to an engraving, to have a good impression from the 
engraver, and place it before him as a pattern; and then arrange the 
overlays and tympan sheets, till he produces a fac-simile in effect. 
But, as I observed before, his best lesson will be when he can 
obtain the assistance of the artist at the press side, as by that mean« 
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he will obtain more instruction of what is required than by any 
other method. The light parts of a fine engraving require little 
pressure ; but the depths should be overlaid, so as to produce a full 
and firm impression.” 


The older masters of wooa engraving, Albert Durer among 
the rest, as well as Bewick at a later time, used opposite means 
for the same purpose in printing. Instead of an unequal pressure 
on an even surface, they used an equal pressure on an uneven 
surface, by lowering the surface of the block according to the 
sorts of tint required. ‘The overlaid block can only be printed 
with the hand press, at a very slow rate—not above 50 ve 
pressions in an hour; but a lowered block makes the work « 
the pressman merely mechanical, and enables the block to be 
vrinted by the machine at a speed of 800 copies an hour. 

This mode of lowering blocks has been applied to the steam 
press, and with what success every one may judge from Rubens’ 
** Descent from the Cross,” the ‘ Blind Boy ” of Murillo, and 
the “ Knife Grinder” of Teniers, in the * Penny Magazine.’ 
Such progress has been made in printing in this way, that 
though steam has never yet worked blocks of delicacy equal 
to the illustrations of the * Arabian Nights,’ there need be no 
doubt of attaining at last all but an equality to the hand 
press. By getting rid of the dearness and delay of overlaying 
and the hand press, the cost will be incaleulably diminished. 

We must say a few words respecting the m: aterials used in wood 
engraving. The ink must be impalpably smooth and equally 
mixed, in order to cover completely the surface of the block, 
and come easily from the block to the paper. The paper is 
still more important. India paper from China, which until lately 
was supplied from the lining of tea-chests and wrappers of silk, 
is decidedly the best, and takes off the finest impressions. A hard 
stiff paper defies the skill of the best pressman, and a gritty or 
knotty pa riddles the block, making the impression look as if 
covered with white dots—doing more harm in taking off a few 
hundred prints, than with a soft paper would be done by as 
many thousands. ‘The paper ought to be carefully damped, the 
moisture equally distributed by turning for some days before use ; 
if too wet, the ink is not taken in equally ; if too dry, the impres- 
sion will be rough and uneven. 

The woods most in use in engraving are the box and pear- 
tree.* The best box wood is imported from the Levant: the 
tree of our own country does not gow large ensugh. The 








* Papillon treats fully of the woods best adapted to the graver, in his * Traité 
Historique et Pratique de la Gravure en Bois.’ 
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wood is cut into slices across the grain: formerly, when used by 
Albert Durer and his successors, it was cut into planks length- 
wise or at the side of the grain; and, until very recently, the 
French used it in this way. Fine lines are unattainable by the 
old method, and knives instead of gravers were then used to cut 
the wood. 

Casts of wood-blocks may be taken in metal and multiplied with- 
out end. When the matrix or mould is made of plaster, the 
cast is called a Stereotype; when of metal, a Polytype, or Cliché.* 
A print taken from a Polytype is almost equal in the sharpness 
of its lines to one taken from the original wood-block, though it 
has not the mellowness of the impression from the block itself. 
A very keen and experienced eye alone could discover that our 
illustration of “ Le Loup plaidant contre le Renard,” is an im- 
pression from metal, and not from wood. In stereotyping, the 
humidity of the plaster is apt to swell the wood-block, and the 
delicate parts become rough and cearse im the stereotype; and, 
besides, the plaster does not penetrate the fine lines of the 
wood so subtilly as the metal. 

The origin ¥ early history cf wood engraving are obscure 
and entangled in dry and thorny controversies. The antiqua- 
rian will be ina pins Pe perhaps. to dogmatise about whether 
the origin of it belongs to the Italians or the Germans, the 
Chinese or the Dutch, or will at least have made an approach to 
the discovery, when he has found out the immortal inventor of 
that primeval wood block, the butter-print, and added it to his 
store of antediluyian antiquities, in which already, as Burns 
says— 

«¢ OF Eve’s first fire he has a cinder ; 
Anld Tubal-Cain’s fire shool and fender ;— 
A broomstick o’ the Witch of Endor, 
Weel shod wi’ brass.” 


In all the accounts we haye seen of the origin and progress 
of engraving, there has been a sad lack of every kind of insight 
into the social agencies which preside over the fine arts. The 
origin and developme nt of an art, instead of sugg resting inqui- 
ries why the lovers of beauty have sought one form of it in 
one age and a different in another, is merely an opportunity 


* The celebrated assignats of the French Revolution were printed from 
“ Clichés,” the originals having becn cut in metal, in relief, in the manner of 
wood. The “ mouton,” or machine with which the Clichés were struck, is now in 
the possession of Mr Charles Thompson, of Paris, who uses the very machine in 
the production of his Polytypes or Polytypages. 
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seized by every succeeding writer for complimenting his pre- 
decessors on the badness of their logic, the sweetness of their 
tempers, and the size of their mistakes. 

he beautiful assumes new shapes and comes up in new places 
in consequence of changes in the institutions and manners of 
society :— 


“¢ As from its fathomless abode, a spring 
Breaks on the bosom of a sullen lake.” 


The ancients were not destitute of engraving because they could 
not have found it out, and used it had they chosen, but because 
they were not book-men, and therefore did not give themselves 
to the decoration of books. Engraving is an offshoot of Chris- 
tianit It comes from that great change in the manners of 
men a which, for the first time in the history of the world, and 
for nearly a thousand years together, all the thoughtful men in 
Europe were made solitary students instead of social inquirers, 
readers in silent cells instead of debaters in groves and gardens. 
The es t and philosopher of old, in Greece and Rome, addressed 
popular audiences, and not as now, readers in privacy :— 


** Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts, 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 
Or hospitable ; in her sweet recess, 
City or subiirban, studious walks and shades : 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbl’d notes the summer long ; 
There flowr’y hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees, industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing ; the [lissus rolls 
His whispering stream.” 


The picture in almost every mind, of a student in the middle 
ages, is that of an ecclesiastic in a cell—the rich light of the 
stained glass from his gothic window falling on his large oak- 
bound volume, and the spread pages of bright black letters 
embellished all round with radiantly-coloured figures. The pro- 
gress of books is also the progress of engraving which embellishes 
them. To the monastic institutions, and the way of life and 
the manner of study they have directly and indirectly trans- 
mitted to us—afterwards modified by the fact that the merchant 
and soldier have become studious like the priest, and by the 
yet more recent irruption of the poor into the still and retired 





* From the ‘ Athenian Captive. 
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ehambers of study—we owe the genius and skill, the progres- 
sive beauty and the widening extension, of the art of en- 
graving. 

A few words on the principal engravers on wood, and de- 
signers for it, of the present day, will appropriately conclude our 
remarks. 

Though great merits belong to others, there are two families 
who may be said to be at this moment at the head of this art— 
the Williamses and the Thompsons—families which contain 
members allowed by all to stand highest, and to whom the art is 
almost a family pursuit. We have already alluded to the skill of 
Samuel Williams, who is self-taught, in light and shade, and 
his versatility of talent and great variety of touch may be 
seen by a comparison of his “ Arch of Titus” and his ‘ Irish 
Row.” His younger brother, Thomas Williams, who likewise 
is partial to highly-coloured designs, is only second to ‘Thomp- 
son in engraving the human face and figure, and is almost equally 
suecessful in landscape. Both brothers possess much talent as 
draughtsmen and painters. ‘Their sister, Mary Ann Williams, 
has executed some fac-simile engravings of exquisite delicacy, 
from the designs of Francais, in the * Paul et Virginie,’ and 
there are few tinted landscapes more brilliant than her “ Jardin du 
Paria.” Of the Thompsons, without mentioning those who have 
their laurels yet to win, there are two brothers who are highly 
distinguished — John, a native of Manchester, and Charles, 
both pupils of the elder Branston, and sons of a respectable 
London merchant. Charles ‘Thompson, the younger brother, 
went to Paris in 1816, partly for pleasure, and partly to establish 
himself as a wood engraver if he saw an opening. He found 
but two or three engravers on wood in all Paris, and they were 
inferior to the English engravers both in talent and in their mode 
of engraving. ‘They still cut, like the old masters of wood en- 
graving, on the side of the grain of the block, with instru- 
ments like knives, gouges, and chisels ; whereas the English used 
tools of the same form as the steel and copper-plate engravers, 
and cut on the end of the grain. Charles ‘Thompson was im- 
mediately induced to settle in Paris; he was employed by the 
Imprimerie Royale and the publishers, and received two silver 
medals from the hands of Louis the Eighteenth himself; and 
when Charles the Tenth presented medals to persons eminent 
in science and art, he received a very handsome gold medal, and 
was a guest at the splendid entertainment given by the Minister 
of the Interior on the oecasion. The English Government has 
not yet concerned itself about art in this form, else we should 
have had to mention similar honours conferred on John Thompson, 
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confessedly the first in his profession in Europe. When but 
fourteen years of age, the great interest he took in drawings and 
prints induced his father to make him a pupil of the elder Branston, 
who was then what is called an engraver in general. The latter 
half of his term of tuition was given solely to wood engraving; and 
soon after its expiration he abandoned the manner of his te: acher, 
and formed a style of his own. He was supported by the advice 

of Thurston, then the principal draughtsman for wood, and who, 
being himself a pupil of James Heath, had a general and pro- 
found knowledge of engraving. Being the engraver selected to 
execute the embellishments of the publications for which the 
Chiswick press became celebrated, his reputation was established, 

and the position then awarded him i in his profession he has ever 
since maintained. The distinguishing traits of this artist are the 
exquisite clearness and delicacy of his lines, and the felicity and 
fidelity of his delineations of the human figure. Before com- 
mencing an engraving, he makes the character of his subject an 
especial and earnest study, and spares no pains to mark the history 

of every detail. “* The V illage Hampden ” exhibits his skill, in the 
sturdy and intrepid face of the boy who is demanding a justice he is 
prepared to enforce,—in the sympathy of the little girls who are 
leoking on,—and, above all, in the expression of malice which 
appears through the cowardice and fear of the convicted aggressor 
himself. If anything could atone for the original fault of the 
designer, who has illustrated heroism of historic dignity, by a 
school-boy incident, the skill displayed by Thompson would 
do it. ‘* The Boudoir” and the “ Dance ual resco” are ex- 
quisite in their gracefulness. In the latter the male and female 
forms, so full of life and elegance, beauty and spirit, with the 
group of dancers seen in the distance, make up a work of art, 

in which, though doubtless the merits of the designer are great, 
he owes much to the talent of his engraver. ‘T he figures of the 
“ Supplicants to Duke Robert” are equally remarkable for 
true and beautiful expression; but the gem of our collection is 
the “‘ Diner Royal at Versailles,” by this artist. At first sight it is 
hardly possible to detect whether this is an engraving on copper 
or wood—of such minute delicacy are tlie touches, and so skilfully 
graduated are the tints. Almost all our wood engravers gene- 
rously declare this to be the best engraving ever executed on 
wood. ‘The mere amount of toil crowded into such small space 
is wonderful, but the variety of the costumes, and the ease and 
grace and ehsaacter of the personages, the complete mastery of 
perspective, and the reality imparted to the decorations of “the 
apartment, form together a work not likely to be soon surpassed 
even in this rapidly advancing art. 
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The name of Orrin Smith occurs often on both French and 
English engravings. He is an able and intelligent cultivator 
of his art, and has introduced improvements and attempted 
effects, especially in landscape, which have advanced it. He 
learned the use of the graver from Samuel Williams. Some of his 
landscapes are exquisite—how beautiful is his “ Elba,” waves, 
skies, mountains, and vessels, with still shadows on the sea !—and 
there is much merit of a diferent kind in his * Murder of 
Sharp.” 

The pupils of Bewick now alive are, we believe, Harvey, 
Clennell, Nesbit, Jackson, and KE. Landells. ‘The last, is one 
of the best engravers of animals on wood. ‘lhe spirit and 
truth of his “ Black Bear” and “ Tiger” are admirable, and in the 
latter the difference between the woolly hair of the cub and the 
long hair of the mother, a delicate distinction, is made manifest. 
“ A Family Picture,’—an odd name for an English terrier, 
an Irish lady-hound, and a Scotch terrier, is full of spirit and 
character —the dogs typify the nationality of the three 
kingdoms. John . lackson has engraved a large part of the 
* Penny Magazine’ and of the first series of Northcote’s ¢ F: ables,’ 
all the ¢ Pictorial Prayer Book,’ and the Cattle and Sheep in the 

‘armer’s Series ;” both he and Bewick are natives of Oving- 
ham in Northumberland. ‘The delicacy of the ‘ Prison Scene.” 
and the “ Sea Piece” prove him a worthy pupil of his old master. 
It is only necessary to repeat the names of Harvey, Clennell, 
and Nesbit, to recal to every one acquainted with the best em- 
bellished works of the last quarter of a century, the qualities by 
which they have made themselves distinguished. ‘The merits of 
the first of these artists as a designer belong less to this subject 
than to that of Art in general. 








Whatever superiority our wood engravers may have over the 
French, they as yet beat us in design, because few of our best 
draughtsmen have yet coudescended to design for wood. ‘The 
principal exceptions since the time of Be wick have been Thurs- 
ton, Stothard, and Harvey, to whom we hope may now be 
added Edwin Landseer, Wilkie, Callcott, and Mulready.* The 
advantage to an eminent artist, of a mode of engraving which 
furnishes him with a perfect fac-simile of his own design instead 





The following list comprises most of the French artists of eminence, who have 
made designs on wood ; and it is a list of which France has reason to be proud :— 
P. Dela Roche, Eugene Lami, A. Deveria, A. Scheffer, Robert Fleury, Tony 
Johannot, Jules David, ‘Tellier, De ja Croix, Victor Adam, Foussereau, J, Grand- 
ville, J. Lecurieux, J. Gigoux, Levasseur, Marville, Pernot, Francais, Paul Huet, 
Meissonier, Isabey, Jacques, 
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of a copy of a copy, was experienced by Stothard in the supe- 
riority of his beautiful illustrations of Rogers’s ‘Italy,’ as de- 
signed on wood by himself, to the same subjects as afterwards 
executed on steel. . 


Many reasons have urged us to undertake the toil and cost of 
this article and its illustrations: on some of them we have 
already dwelt sufficiently; there is yet another en which we 
would insist. 

To that*large portion of educated gentlewomen of the middle 
* classes, who now earn a subsistence chiefly as gevernesses, 
we wished to point out this art as an honourable, elegant, 
and lucrative employment, easily acquired, and every way 
becoming their sex and habits. We have alreddy-done keno 
to the exquisite delicacy and elegance of the engravings of 
Mary Ann Williams; we venture to say that few women of 
taste, whatever their rank in life, can look on “Le Jardin 
du Paria au lever de !’Aurore” without envying the artist her - 
power of producing a scene so beautiful, and of exciting in 
thousands the pleasing emotions inseparable from it. Apart from 
all pecuniary considerations, to be able to do ‘it is an me ge 
accomplishment, and the study of the principles and’ details of 
taste which it implies, is a cultivating and refining process to 
every mind. All that can be taught of the art may be learnt 
in a few lessons, and thus an acquirement made, which will 
afford no slight protection against misfortunes to which, in this 
commercial country, even the richest are exposed—and a means 
of livelihood obtained, which, without severing from home, with- 
out breaking up family assemblies, is at once more happy, 
healthy, tasteful, and profitable than almost any other of the 
pursuits at present practised by women. ‘The lady ‘ve have 
named is not alone in the practice of this art: we might name 
also Eliza Thompson, and Mary and Elizabeth Clint, who have 
furnished excellent engravings for the * Paul et Virginie ;’ and 
we have heard of several daughters of professional and mercantile 
men, not likely to be dependant on their own exertions for sup- 
port, who have wisely, by learning this art, acquired both an 
accomplishment and a profession. ‘The occupations, we may 
also add, are few intend to which gentlewomen of this class can 
more worthily devote themselves, than to an art which peculiarly 
aims and is peculiarly fitted to enhance the enjoyments and re- 
finements of the people, by scattering through all the homes of 
the land the most beautiful delineations of scenery, of historic 
incidents, and of distinguished persons. X. 
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| POR iCO. } 
Sancho came back to Don Quixote’s house, and resuming his former discourse, said, 
in answer to what the batchelor Sampson Carrasco desired to be informed of,—namely, 
by whom, when, and how the ass was stolen, ‘‘ That very night, when flying from the 
holy hermandad, we entered the Sierra Morena, after the unlucky adventure of the 
galley-slaves, and of the dead body, that was being carried to Segovia, mymaster and I 
got into a thicket, where, he leaning upon his lance and I sitting upon my beast, being 
both of us mauled and fatigued by our late skirmishes, we fell asleep as soundly as if we 
had had four feather-beds under us. Especially I, for my part, slept so fast that the 
thief, whoever he was, had leisure enough to suspend me on four stakes, which he 
planted under the four corners of the pannel, and leaving me mounted thereon, in this 
manner got Dapple from under me without my feeling it.” 
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BNOWY OWL. 


Surwra. Generic Characters.—Head not furnished with tufts of 
feathers. Beak curved from the base ; nostrils large, oval ; cere 
small. Facial disk incomplete. Auditory opening small. Wings 
of moderate size : the third quill-feather generally the longest. Tail 
rather long. Legs and toes thickly covered with feathers; claws 
long, curved, and sharp.—Yarrell’s British Birds. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton,—here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.—Gray'’s E.rcy 
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DON QUIXOTE AND THE MERCHANTS OF 





SANCHO PANZA. 
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Monsieur JournpDAINn.—Nicole ! 

NicoLe.—Plait-il? 

MonstEvuR JournDaIn.—Ecoutez. 

Nico.e. (riant)—Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Monsieur JounpAIn.—Qu’as-tu a rire? 

NicoLe.—Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Monsieur JourDAIN.—Que veut dire cette coquine-la ’ 

Nico.e.—Hi, hi, hi. Comme vous voila bati! Hi, hi, hi! 

MonstEvurR Jourpain.—Comment donc ? 

Nicote.—Ah! ah! Mon Dieu! Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Monsieur JourDAIN.—Quelle friponne est-ce la? Te moques-tu de moi? 
NicoLte.—Nenni, Monsieur, j’en serois bien fachée. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 
Moxsiver Jourpatin.—Je te baillerai sur le nez, si tu ris davantage. 
NicoLE.—Monsieur, je ne puis pas m’en empécher. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi 


ED Le Bourgeois Gentithomme 
: or 
| Pe R s Ac 0. 
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Aud he that was of mildest mood did slaye the othe: there, 


Within an unfrequeuted wood, while babes did quake for teare 
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“ Having eaten the date, he threw aside the stone and im- 
mediately there appeared before him an’Efreet of enormous 
height, who, holding a drawn sword in his hand, approached 


him.”— Merchant and the Jinnee. 
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GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD, for he is gracious: 
and his mercy endureth for ever 

Hungry and thirsty: their soul fainted in them. 

They that go down to the sea in ships: and occupy their 
business in the great waters. 

These men see the works of the Lord: and his wonders 
in the deep. 

For at his word the stormy wind ariseth which lifteth up 
the waves thereof. 











INTERIOR OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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Their uncle having dyed in gaol, 


Where he for debt was layd—— 
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— 
CHARLES VI. OF FRANCE, ATTENDED BY ‘‘LA PETITE REINE,”’ PLAYING AT CARDS WITH HIS JESTER 
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(SHOBERL’s NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDsS. ) 
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LE LOUP PLAIDANT CONTRE LE RENARD, PAR-DEVANT LE 


Un loup disoit que l’on I’avait volé: 
Un renard, son voisin, d’assez mauvaise Vie, 
Pour ce prétendu vol par lui fut appelé. 
Devant le singe il fut plaidé, 
Nop point par avocats, mais par chaque partie. 
Thémis n’avoit point travaillé, 
De mémoire de singe, a fait plus embrouillé. 
Le magistrat suoit en son lit de justice. 
Aprés qu’on eut bien contesté, 
Répliqué, crié, tempété, 
Le juge, instruit de leur malice, 
Leur dit: Je vous connois de long-temps, mes amis ; 
Et tous deux vous paierez l’amende: 
Car toi, loup, tu te plains, quoiqu’on ne t’ait rien pris ; 
Et toi, renard, as pris ce que l’on te demande. 
Le juge prétendoit qu’a tort et a travers 
On ne sauroit manquer, condamnant un pervers. 
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HAWK’S BILL TURTLE. 
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Art. II.—1. Queen Elizabeth and her Times ; a series of original 
Correspondence. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 1838. 


2. Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; 
illustrative of the Court and Times of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 1838. 


T is scarcely possible to conceive characters more strongly 

contrasted than those which adorn the Court of Elizabeth, 
and those which Shed a light, little less dazzling, over the Reign of 
Anne. In the first era, we behold what may be called the 
flower and consummation of the age of English Chivalry. The 
class of our Eupatrids, or Well-Born, never before appeared to 
such advantage. That period in civilization had arrived when 
the power that belongs to knowledge had passed from the 
Priesthood into the Aristocracy. The subversion of the mighty 
Catholic institutions—the annihilation of the Monastic om 
in whose tranquil cloisters were blended the leisure that tempts 
to study, and the power that allures ambition, severed in 
a great degree the Nobility from the Church. To the high- 
born cadet the religious profession no longer proffered stately 
abbacies—temporal lordships, with the honours of the Roman 
See—the Cardinal's hat—nay, even the Pontiff’s triple mitre 
—rewarding the holy effort, and cheering the pious dream. 
True, that “great prizes” were yet left—large endowments 
—haughty prelacies; but the Reformation, which united for 
awhile the people and the Church, had raised a new class of 
competitors among the Bourgeiosie, and had given a rude 
shock to the conventional habits of the Baronial order. The 
Catholic Church had blended two extremes of society—the 
sons of the highest nobles, whose habits were too studious or 
whose bodies were too feeble for the rude career of arms,—and 
the sons of the humblest citizens (pauperes et indigentes scho- 
lares), who found in the cloister those openings to energy and 
intellect which were denied to them in the profane world. In 
the heart of Feudal Societies Religion founded a Republic,—an 
aristocratic one, it is true, in which birth had privileges and 
priority; but in which no man was condemned to despair of 
eminence and distinction, who possessed the talents to serve or 
adorn the community to which his life was devoted. Hence, in 
those fair and still retreats, the spires of which rose above the 
loveliest sites of the garden of “merrie England,” there ex- 
isted much of the emulation—the ferment—the aspiration—the 
struggle—the intrigue, which equality of condition and high 
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rewards to exertion cannot fail to produce. After the Reforma- 
tion the Church proffered infinitely less temptation both to the 
noble and the mere plebeian: the burgher class, then rapidly 
rising into power, introduced its influences into the new esta- 
blishment: the Church became more the Church of the middle 
class; its priesthood was more selected from the families of the 
smaller gentry—the affluent commercialists; the number of 
enniless scholars and noble devotees was sensibly diminished. 
he universities at this epoch changed their character. 

The families of the Aristocracy thus diverted from one great 
outlet for the talent or the ambition of their younger sons, they 
looked abroad, and found that the career of arms was no longer 
that which it had been in a more barbarous age. Peace in Europe, 
only partially broken, encouraged travellers, and introduced 
more humane and graceful adventures than those of the battle- 
field or the siege. Intercourse with the continent opened to us not 
only the literature of ape then at its palmiest height, but those 
more material sources of refinement which belong to luxurious 
habits and the elegancies of art. We may add to this, the con- 
sequences of a fact touched upon by M. Guizot, in his Lectures 
on European Civilization: viz.—* the progressive division of 


landed property in England during the sixteenth century.— 
Every document “sagen the prodigious augmentation of landed 


proprietors.” ‘The result of this change, if detrimental to the 
power, was advantageous to the grace and mental cultivation, of 
the nobility ; they no longer confined themselves to provincial 
castles, Pom | indulged in barbarous and barren state. Disturbed 
from their dull feudal pomp, they turned to new openings for 
distinction—they resorted to the metropolis—they gathered round 
the monarch—they formed a court. The reign of Elizabeth 
is the first in which a Court, in the continental signification of 
the word, as the centre of refinement and art, of power, fashion, 
and distinction, was called into existence. The sex, the per- 
sonal accomplishments, and the remarkable talents of the Sove- 
reign, assisted to invest the circles around her with a mingled 
character both of knightly gallantry and scholastic elegance : 
while a new class of aristocracy, that of the gentlemen as dis- 
tinct from the noblemen—who, with all the advantages of birth, 
had still fortunes to make, rank to win, a career to run—intro- 
duced into the microcosm of the Court an element of active and 
hardy intellect, which was destined to the most grand results. 
From such a class arose some of the most illustrious representa- 
tives of the age—a Burleigh—a Raleigh—a Bacon. The 
time, just on that verge no the colours of the old world 
were blended with the new—when chivalry, retaining its splen- 
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did-attributes, had lost its ferocity and grossness in the air of 
advancing civilization—was precisely that most favourable to 
the production of picturesque and poetical groupings of cha- 
racter. While the freedom and activity of thought that were 
urged into everlasting movement by the Reformation, the inven- 
tion of printing, the revival of ancient learning, and the pro- 
digious exuberance of praciical wisdom and fervent genius 
which sprung up in the hot-beds of the Italian republics, (as 
yet but imperfectly awakened in the multitude)—exhibited 
their first-fruits in ‘embellishing the very systems they were 
destined to overthrow. In the dainty Quixotism of Sidney, 
in the sinister and plotting and unscrupulous ambition of 
Raleigh—nor less in the deep and wily statesmanship of Bur- 
leigh, or the courageous philosophy that already inspired the 
profound mind of the youthful Bacon—were the first meteoric 
and gorgeous outbreaks and sportings of the electric fire that 
afterwards burst forth in the storm and thunder of the Civil 
Wars. ‘The causes that produce -pvetry and philosophy in the 
few, produce revolution in the many. The poetry of a people is 
fanaticism—the scepticism of a people is manifested against 
governments, not schoolmen—the chivalry of a people finds its 
tournaments in civil war. ‘The reign of Elizabeth was to the 
Civil Wars what that of Louis the Fourteenth was to the Revolu- 
tion. 

Combined with all the external grace and nobleness that 
belong to the age of Elizabeth, there was, it is true, a frequent 
meanness of seritiment—a cringing servility and a calculating 
self-seeking amongst many of her most dazzling courtiers ;— 
attributes and qualities from which perhaps the regions of 
no despotism, however polished, are exempt, and which are 
almost necessary characteristics of that era in the progress of 
states, when an aristocracy loses its haughty independence with 
its exclusive privileges and semi-royal pomps—and, still shut 
out from seeking new honours in popular favour, holds glory or 
disgrace from the smile or frown of a sovereign. Yet, making 
every abatement which the imperfections of human nature and 
the condition of the times require, the principal characters of 
the Ehzabethan age stand out, amidst the various groups in the 
crowded canvas of English history, eminent and radiant, not 
only with singular accomplishments and many-coloured genius, 
but with qualities, generous, social, and humane. 

In the outset of her reign Elizabeth fell into an error, from 
which her quick sagacity and masculine spirit afterwards pre- 
served her. In the person of Leicester che combined in one 
the opposite distinctions of the Queen’s favourite and the State’s 
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minister. Leicester himself was not altogether the worthless, and 
still more certainly, not the weak character which he has been 
so often represented. 

The editor of the letters illustrative of ‘Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times’ rightly observes, that “ it is by no means in favour of 
his accusers, that almost the sole authority for these slanders is 
found to be Popish libels, and that those same libels contain 
attacks equally gross upon the most upright of his contempora- 
ries.” Of the murder of his wife he was undoubtedly suspected 
in his own time. Cecil, shortly after that event, speaks of him 
as “defamed by his wife’s death.” But when we come to ex- 
amine what evidence exists for so foul a charge, we find it so 
loose, vague, and contradictory that there is not a court of law 
from which the accusation would not have been scouted. The 
author of Leicester’s Commonwealth, who with grave audacity 
makes the charge, supports it only on three grounds— 

Ist. He says, “* that Sir R. Varney’s mon can tel how she died, 
which mon being taken afterward for a fellonie in the marches of 
Wales, and offering to publish the maner of the said murder was 
made away privilie in prison.” 

2ndly. That—‘‘ Sir R. Varney himself dying about the same 
tyme in London, cried piteouslie and blasphemed God, and said 
to a gentleman of ig of myne acquaintance not long before 
his death, that al the divels in Hel did tear him to pieces.” 

3rdly. ‘‘The wife also of Bald Buttler, kinsman to my Lord, 
gave out the whole fact a little before her death.” 

Now all these Tar psy evidences rest solely on what the 
libeller himself picked up by hearsay. Sir Richard Varney’s 
man is said to be a convicted felon (a creditable kind of witness !). 
He is caught in the marches of Wales, where no one had an 
interest in apy the disclosures he was to make, and is 
then so “ privilie” disposed of in prison, that the worshipful 
libeller is perfectly well acquainted with the fact! Sir R. 
Varney is said to have cried piteously, blasphemed, &c., as if, 
supposing the fact true, he could have had nothing else on his 
conscience but the death of Lady Robert Dudley ! 

That the wife of Bald Buttler should “ give out the fact” 
is not a little extraordinary, for, according to the same libeller, 
not a person, save esa | and his man, were in the house at 
the time of the catastrophe. Ashmole collects the wretched 
gossip of the neighbourhood, and tells us that the unfortunate 

y was first buried privately; but in the collection of 
— that heads this article, W. Honnyng, writing to the 
rl of Sussex,* says nothing of such private Burial, but informs 





* Vol. i, p. 46. 
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us that “the Lord Robert’s wieff was, upon the mischancing 
death, buried in the hed Churche of the University of Ox- 
ford, and that the cost of the funerall was esteemed at better 
than 2,000/.” 

As for Cecil himself, he seems—though never friendly to 
Leicester—to have been ultimately convinced of the foulness.of 
this slander against him; for we find Lord North writing to 
Cecil of the untimely death of that noble Earl Leicester—which 
he calls “a great and generall loss to the whole land,” and one 
‘‘ that cannot but be generally and greatly lamented of the good 
and beste sort. In his life he advanced the glory of God and 
loyally served his Sovereigne. He leived and died with honour,” 
&ec. Lord North was too good a courtier, and too well acquainted 
with Cecil, to have written thus of a man whom Cecil could still 
believe to have been guilty of a base and sordid assassination. 
The fact is, that none of the parties most interested—viz., the 
relations of the Lady,* took up the charge, nor did any of the 
powerful foes of Leicester dare to press for an examination 
which, in his frequent disgraces. at court, might have been 
obtained without difficulty. Leicester was in truth a brave, 
able, crafty, and ambitious man—possessed precisely of those 
qualities which create oy! without inspiring confidence or 
love. In his portraits, his character seems to speak. There, 
may be meal the high-born and princely beauty that fas- 
cinated the eyes of Elizabeth; but in the haughty features, 
the narrow and sinister, though lofty forehead, the close com- 
pression of the stern lips, and the air of cold and distant reserve 
which seems to make the prevalent expression of the counte- 
nance—we may detect both the insolence which raised him foes, 
and the duplicity which alienated friends. 

The ak however, which actuated Leicester’s intricate and 
mysterious policy, and which is evident in his intrigues and 
counter-intrigues, sometimes with the Catholic party, sometimes 
with the Scottish Court, sometimes with his enemies at his 
own—was by no means an attribute that this able and aspiring 
courtier can be said to have monopolised. It appears to us that 
much which historians have left unexplained in the character of 
Elizabeth, and of the great men by whom she was surrounded, 
may be accounted for by researches into those studies which con- 
nect the intellectual with the political idiosyncrasy of an age. The 





* « The concealed marriage of Leicester with Amy Robsart is but a romantic 
fiction. ‘This marriage took place in 1550, and was celebrated at the Palace 
of Sheen with great splendour.”—Queen Elizabeth and her Times, vol, i, p. 48. 

See, in the same page, an exposition of the curious and wanton anachronisms in 
the gorgeous romance of ‘ Kenilworth.’ 
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chosen and favourite and pervading study of the times was centred 
much in the masterpieces of Italian genius. The voice of Italy 
speaks in the poems, the romances, the plays, the prevalent turn 
of fancy and thought, that individualise the Elizabethan era. 
The same contagion spread into those more active habits of 
thought that tend to practical policy. It is even now impossible 
to read the histories of the Italian States, or the works of Italian 
statesmen, without feeling the fascination of the deep and mar- 
vellous wisdom, that exalts counsels abstractedly villanous, into 
the passionless dignity of art. How much more effective and 
influential must have been such writings, in a day when the pub- 
licity that belongs to modern popular governments was unknown, 
and when prince preter prince—state, state—and faction, 
faction,—not on the broad arena of Representative Chambers, or 
through the open controversies of an unsparing Press, but by all 
the tortuous deceits and secret mazes of closet machination and 
court intrigue. Machiavelism was not destroyed, till polities were 
transferred from the monopoly of governors to the common 
heritage of nations. 

It is only by studying the correspondence, the memoirs, 
the publications of the time, that we can see how completely 
King-craft and State-craft was the intellectual fashion of the 
sixteenth century. The art of making words the disguise of 
thoughts was not confined to England (though it existed there 
in full vigour). It was the age of the profound Philip the Second 
of Spain, who was a Visconti upon a vast scale: it may be traced 
amongst the bold reformers of the Netherlands ; it is to be seen 
even in the honest pages of Sully; and perhaps through too 
soldier-like a disregard of the systems by which he was sur- 
rounded, the gallant Henri Quatre fell a victim to a malignant fana- 
ticism, which, under similar circumstances, the craftier Elizabeth 
would haye soothed or quelled. It is by acknowledging this uni- 
versal fashion of statesmanship that we arrive at the true apolo 
for the sage hypocrisies of Elizabeth herself, and the complicated, 
winding, vicious, but sagacious spirit of diplomacy and intrigue 
that animated nearly all who took a share and rose to eminence in 
the practical politics of the age. The bold, imprudent, and 
reckless candour of Essex at the close of Elizabeth’s great 
career—when the grave and solemn master-spirits that adorned 
its commencement had disappeared from the seene—and when 
that mighty sovereign was wearied and surfeited by the very 
air of falsehood from which her glory and power had drawn 
life and nourishment—made, no doubt, the quality that most 
attracted the wily woman to the blunt favourite. In his edy 
of *Don Carlos,’ Schiller has devoted a noble scene, full of the 
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true philosophy of the drama, to the effect produced on Philip 
by hearing truth, for the first time, from Posa. In old age, and 
alter sad experience of the aching unrealities that constitute the 
life of craft, the heart opens to the least semblance of honest and 
Pee thought. In Elizabeth’s youth Essex would have 

een no rival to Leicester—in her old age Leicester would have 
had no chance against Essex. It was probably not so much the 
jealous love for Essex that stung the Queen to sanction his 
execution, and embittered the last days of her life—as it was the 
discovery that this rude, hearty soldier, could betray, no less than 
the most glozing courtier—that he whom she had trusted with 
something of the last faith of dotage could insult her weak- 
ness, defy her resentment, deceive her credulity. With Essex 
vanished not only affection, but faith in human truth. In Eliza- 
beth’s fate there was retribution—she had lived the life of wiles 
and delusions, and she found its moral at the end of the melan- 
choly and tedious tale. 

The Court of Anne abounded with intrigue and deceit no less 
than that of Elizabeth. But there was all the difference and dis- 
tinction between the diplomacy of the several reigns, that may be 
noticed between the profound statesmanship of Italy, and the airy 
and brilliant courtier-craft of France. The actors of the one 
stage are calm, laborious, almost passionless in their sublime 
hypocrisy ; those of the other, a restless, egotistical, and irritable 
race, parading all their quarrels, bruiting abroad their disputes, and 
flying to the pen or the senate for the vindication of these principles 
which the statesmen of Elizabeth’s day enforced by silent cunning 
and astute cabals. As there never was an age in which Eng- 
land was more Italian than that of Elizabeth, so there never 
was an age in which England was more French than that of 
Anne. The gallomania is not only visible in the clear clipped 
sentences into which the magnificent march of mo ry diction 
was minced and squared, in the artificial and polished Boileau- 
ism of Pope, in the esprit de societé which replaced romance and 

assion, in poetry tes letters; but it may be equally discovered 
in the polite legerdemain of — which was exhibited with so 
graceful and gay an ease, by adventurers with ruffles on their 
wrists and diamonds on their fingers. In the Court intrigues of 
Elizabeth there was the darkness and the strength of tragedy; 
in those of Anne, the lightness, the dexterity, and the inge- 
nious tricks of comedy. herever there are two candidates for 
the throne, the one in possession, the other in reasonable ex 
tation, we may be sure that courtiers and ministers will look to 
a double game. There will ever be much of what in spo 
slang is called “ hedging ;” the best diplomatist will be he who is 
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sure to win, whatever horse may lose the King’s plate. In the 
reign of William III, this ingenious dishonesty was carried to a 
frightful excess ; an excess still comic, but a comedy in which 
Mephistophiles might have hada hand. Nothing in history exceeds 
the baseness with which the principal actors of the day carried 
on the double plot of betraying William on the one hand, and James 
on the other. Halifax, prostituting his great abilities to the dirtiest 
services; the solemn and taciturn Godolphin remaining in the 
ministry, and swaying the councils of William, avowedly in order 
to be more useful to the designs of the exiled family—now pouring 
tears into the bosom of a jesuit emissary, and declaring that he 
could neither eat nor sleep from remorse for his desertion of 
James; and now fawning on the gloomy Dutchman, and swear- 
ing that his only motive in seeking the confidence of James was 
to betray itto William. All parties, according to the fluctuations 
of power, vying with each other in perfidy—traitors to William, 
when in opposition; traitors to James, when in office. Even 
those holy men, who were so instrumental to the Revolution 
of 1688—the bishops themselves—rivailed the subtlest courtier 
in ingenious trickery and mendacious equivocation. It is 
amusing to observe their conduct when, on the declaration 
of the Prince of Orange that “he was invited over by se- 
veral lords, spiritual as well as temporal,” they were examined 
by the startled king ;—they not only protested their innocence, 
but asserted the manifesto to be spurious, “so great a prince 
could not proclaim a manifest falsehood!” ‘The venerable San- 
croft himself* seems to glory in the ingenuity of his double deal- 
ings. What begun in falsehood, was in falsehood confirmed. The 
Revolution was faithful to its origin. The reign of William, 
which was called, by one of the priests of the day, “ the restora- 
tion of Christianity,” was, in fact, the ascendancy of the prin- 
ciples of Judas. But still these perfidious men were characterized 
by extraordinary talent; and what is yet more remarkable, the 
most morally debased amongst them were yet personally incor- 
rupt. Godolphin is a curious example of the truth that a man 
may be thoroughly dishonest, and yet unpurchaseable by money. 
Of all that class of able intrigants Marlborough was at once 
the basest and ablest; putting aside his military genius, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the extraordinary dexterity with 
which he packed the cards and cogged the dice. ithout 
education, no man was more accomplished ; unacquainted with 
grammar, he was a master of the best kind of eloquence, that 
which persuades and convinces ; he could make himself believed, 





*® See D’Oyley’s ‘ Life of Sancroft,’ vol. i, p. 362. 
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in the teeth of appearances against which no other man’s oath 
would have been taken; he could break, one after one, the most 
solemn obligations, and obtain applause for acts that should have 
covered him with infamy. His ingratitude to James is the 
smallest part of his guilt: perfidy is a sin against society—ingra- 
titude only a sin against a man. He remained with James, 
vowing the most devoted loyalty, long after he had sold himself 
to William; at noon he sat with the King, and advised his 
operations in a council of war; at night he deserted to the 
Prince. James had been warned of his treachery, but dis- 
regarded the admonition. Nothing could be so well timed as 
Churchill’s desertion; had it occurred earlier it would have 
inflicted less injury on James, and therefore conferred less service 
on his triumphant rival. It is evident too that he had delayed, 
till his influence over Prince George of Denmark and Anne 
had ripened the proper hour for the crowning treason; their 
desertion dignified and consecrated his own; he had before won 
them secretly to favour the designs of the Prince of Orange: 
he seized and declared the moment when they should openly 
assist in the Revolution. Throughout the reign of William this 
splendid knave played his game with the same profound calcu- 
lation ; he invested power in every quarter that could by possi- 
bility bring return: he reopened his intercourse with James ; 
and though that unfortunate tyrant declared “ his crimes were 
too many ever to be forgiven,” he undoubtedly obtained the 
confidence and mastered the secrets of the Court of St Germains. 
Had James returned, and regained his crown, he could have had 
no option but to place Marlborough beside his throne. While 
thus secured with the exiles, Marlborough and his wife ruled 
the heir with absolute sway. Marlborough could not, it is true, 
obtain with William, who, himself deep and dissimulating, loved 
not hypocrisy in others, the ascendancy to which his talents and 
services seemed entitled; but his very discredit at Court he con- 
trived to convert to his advantage, not only with James, not 
only with Anne, but with all the powerful malcontents of every 
party ; the abrupt dismissal from his offices, which punished the 
untoward detection of his falsehood; nay, even his committal to 
the Tower, on the charge of high treason, were misfortunes 
which he turned to account. Retiring from the Court of the 
Monarch, he strengthened every fortress, blocked up every 
avenue, in the affections of the heir. He consolidated his power 
by biding his time. It came—Anne ascended the throne, and the 

arl of Marlborough received full power to form a ministry. It 
was then that the destined hero of Ramilies for the first time 
found a theatre worthy of his daring genius and vast designs. 
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He at once threw off the mask of the hollow loyalty he had 
assumed for the fallen family; James could no longer A of use 
to him; his ambition was concentred in the person of the Queen, 
who was his tool. He felt that his want of education did not fit 
him for the same eminence in the state as in the field. Of his 
military talents he entertained the deep conviction that ever be- 
longs to conscious power. To consolidate the new dynasty, to 
rally the nation round the new government, to efface all remem- 
brance of his past treasons, to concentre on himself the enthu- 
siasm of a people—for all this there was no policy like war. 
Treason at home could be stopped at once by glory abroad ; it 
was not enough to cut off correspondence with St Germains, it 
was a mightier statesmanship to strike down the arm of France 
herself; to humble Louis XIV was to defeat for ever the 
machinations of the Stuarts. Agreeably to these grand and 
profound views, Marlborough wisely disdained to constitute him- 
self the head cf the government he had formed; he put Godol- 
phin, half his creature, and wholly his friend, into the premier- 
ship; he reserved for himself the command of the armies; he 
threw over, without scruple, many of the partisans with whom 
he had hitherto leagued; he formed the only administration that, 
amidst the elements of parties, could have lent itself alike to 
his great views and personal interests; dexterously and rapidly 
he contrived to rid himself of all the more violent Tories—the 
secret Jacobites—the half-Papists ; without committing his de- 
signs and fortunes to the Whigs, he artfully conciliated them 
by cautious advances. Harley, who had played with 
great acuteness and discretion that part in the Commons which 
ruins the bungler, and crowns with the highest honours the 
dexterous manceuvrer—the part of the trimmer between two 
sides ;— Harley was taken into the government, and with him was 
admitted the most brilliant personage of the age, the Alcibiades 
of English history, Henry St John, afterwards Viscount Bo- 
lingbroke. Harley was born to be a courtier. In that career 
his talents were more exhibited than those of St John, who was 
too passionate, restless, and high-spirited for more than occasional 
recourse to such a profession. Making some allowance for the 
caricature of satire, Harley’s life justifies the cutting and laconic 
compliment of St John—that “ where anything was to be got, 
he could wriggle himself in; when any misfortune threatened 
him, he could find a way to wriggle himself out.” He carried 
into the Court the policy he had formed in the Senate; he 
wished to conciliate all parties by that moderation which is often 
the disguise of insincerity. He was a notable example of a 
schemer who gains power from both sides, precisely because 
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neither confide in him. Bland, smooth, self-possessed, and 
cautious, he was not long before he became the arch favourite of 
Anne; and his ambition then sought to supplant those persons to 
whom he owed his advancement. It is entertaining enough to per- 
ceive how, in the Court Comedy, the fall of the great Dothan 
of Marlborough is prepared by means of her own creature: 
She places Miss Hill, afterwards the notorious Lady Masham, 
about the person of the Queen, as a humble supporter of her 
own interests. This lady seems to have been just the person 
whose rivalry no one could have feared; and precisely because 
she was despicable she became dangerous. The Duchess 
denies her talents; but could the Duchess imagine that her own 
talents had made her agreeable to the small, formal, tittle-tattling 
mind of her Royal mistress? It was because Miss Hill beat 
the Duchess in the qualities of the waiting-woman, because she 
was supple, complaisant, and an excellent retailer of small gossip, 
that the Queen soon learned to prefer her society. This wo- 
man was, by the mother’s side, related to the Duchess—by her 
father’s to Harley. When she was.of no account “ Harley had 
never done anything for her;” when she was introduced at 
Court, Harley was all kindness to his dear kinswoman. He 
became her confidant in her love for young Masham, page to 
the Queen ; he aided her passion—attained its success—assisted 
at her private marriage—and secured a friend far more useful 
than the Duchess: for schemers ever prefer a tool to a pa- 
tron. ‘The insolence of the baffled favourite on discovering 
that she was supplanted, opens scenes that would be worthy of 
the author of ‘ Bertrand et Raton.’ * I can’t imagine” (she says 
in one of her letters) “what your Majesty meant by the ill 
opinion which I have of you, unless it be that I have the mis- 
fortune to differ with you, which I must own I have done very 
much. And now, because you pray to God to open my eyes, I 
will say how you may do that yourself, if you please :—dy living 
with your old faithful servants as you used to do, and hearken- 
ing to the advice of your faithful Ministers and Council, for this 
would open my eyes and everybody’s else.’ * Nor is the abject 
cringing of this vehement woman, when she found that arro- 
gance was in vain, less comic than her haughty dictation. But 
all Harley’s talents as a courtier could not make up, in an age 
that produced men so extraordinary, for certain gross incapacities 
asa minister. His political abilities have been prodigiously over- 
rated. His affection for letters and literary men, the elegance 
of his own accomplishments, the friendly panegyrics of Swift 








* © Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough.’ Vol. i, p. 243, 
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and Pope, have served to invest him with a false reputation. His 
inattention to business was notorious. St John speaks openly-of 
the low credit to which he had sunk in the Commons—an acci- 
dent that rarely happens to an able minister. It is universally 
allowed that he was not eloquent in Parliament—that he was 
not effective in the Bureau—that he was indolent and _procrasti- 
nating—that he was secret, scheming, insincere—that even in 
the tactics of party he had. not the most necessary of all arts, 
the art of attracting friends. What then were his qualifications ? 
Considerable information upon all subjects—an affable manner 
(not, however, according to St John, untinctured by a coarseness 
of breeding—acquired ‘ by the low company” he had kept in 
youth)—extreme cunning—admirable suppleness—long expe- 
rience in affairs—and the most determined attachment to his own 
interests. In fact, he would never have been ruined as a cour- 
tier, but for his blunders as a statesman. And now, in the 
very midst of his plots against Marlborough and Godol- 
phin, he suffered the most important state secrets to be be- 
trayed to the Irench by his own spies, and suddenly stood 
before the world in the light of a negligent dupe, or a convicted 
conspirator. He was obliged to resign. He is supposed, indeed, 
to have decided on that step before, as being most advantageous 
for the ultimate success of his intrigues—an hypothesis which 
we venture to doubt. The resignation of St John, whom there is 
no ground to suppose an accomplice in his underhand shuffling, 
necessarily followed. Godolphin and Marlborough were again 
triumphant. Meanwhile the great Duke was achieving abroad 
those imperishable laurels which overshadow all the vices of his 
policy at home. ‘The victories of Blenheim and Ramilies did 
not more signally exhibit his genius in war, than his sagacious 
and discreet policy in the Courts of Berlin, Hanover, and 
Vienna, manifested his arts as a diplomatist. But now came 
the time when his consort, no less unprincipled, but far more 
reckless and vehement, than himself, marred the fortunes she had 
so helped to make. Had Marlborough remained in England, 
he would probably have retained his ascendancy to the last. 
But he had left his fortunes in the hands of a more impetuous 
spirit. Ata later period (1710) St John appears, by a letter to 
his confidential agent, Drummond, to have even dared to tell 
the great warrior, with rude frankness, *“* That his true interest 
consisted in getting rid of his wife as soon as he could, and with 
the best grace he could.” ‘The Hero of Blenheim was either 
too. timid a husband, or the betrayer of all men was too loyala 
lover, to submit to this cold-blooded proposal. He kept his wife 
—~and he lost his power. The Duchess was, in many respects, 
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the faithful counterpart of the Duke; she had all his ambition, 
and all his avarice ; but she wanted both his cold temperament 
and high genius. Marlborough was never vindictive; his wife, 
on the contrary, never forgave. The hard, polished, calculating 
Marlborough had in his nature neither love nor hate; but the 
Duchess, with all her vices, had a heart—she was avaricious, but 
she could be generous—selfish, yet not void of compassion—with 
all the petty vanities, but with much of the earnest devotion, 
which form the traditional character of the sex. When she 
eould no longer rule a nation, she entered with undiminished 
ardour into a squabble for the right of driving through the Park. 
But, on the other hand, she did not forsake a friend with the 
smiling ease of her husband; and her ambition almost loses its 
character of odious grossness, when we find how much it was 
centred and consolidated in the career of her gifted consort. 
In the old age of this extraordinary pair there was a notable 
contrast. Marlborough exhibited the mournful and piteous 
spectacle of mental decay: his Duchess, on the contrary, ripened 
into a contemplative philosopher, and her intellect seems to have 
brightened as her years increased. 

It was long before the restless St John seems to have turned 
his genius from literature, pleasure, and the legitimate career of 
political ambition, to the subtle tricks and intrigues which occu- 
pied the smooth spirit of Harley. This wonderful man has 
concentrated in himself all the severity of a criticism which has 
passed mildly by the vices of his contemporaries. It has been 
his fate to draw down the animosity of both the sections into 
which English opinion is rent;—condemned by the Whigs as 
a Tory—renounced by the Tories as a Freethinker. With his 
philosophical heresies we have nothing to do at present; they 
were the lees of his intellect, and betray as little of the fascina- 
tion of his style as of the vigour of his understanding. 
Christianity may well forgive them, for they cannot do it any 
harm. For his political conduct, it bears the most advantageous 
comparison with that of his most eminent contemporaries. He 
was what in our day would be called a most consistent poli- 
tician. He never betrayed his party ; and yet he often resisted its 
excesses. ‘The administration he served was not unfrequently at 
the brink of destruction by the intolerant violence of some of 
the Ultra-Tories. With all his ambition he rarely yielded to 
their clamour, and yet he never deserted their common cause. 
While the Godolphins and Marlboroughs and Harleys shifted to 
and fre—all things with all men—St John remained true and firm 
to the last. Even in his own downfall he says, and says pro- 
phetically so far as his own times were concerned, “ the grief 
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of my soul is this, I see plainly that the Tory party is gone.”* 
Cruelly insulted and deeply mortified as he was by Harley, in 
the inferior rank by which he was thrust into the peerage, 
** dragged into the House of Lords in such a manner as to e 
my promotion a punishment not a reward ”—urged not only 
by vanity arid resentment, but also by selfish interest, to resign— 
for, as he shrewdly intimates in his letter to Sir W. Windham, 
his resignation at that time (so great was his power) must have 
peodnees his recal on his own terms—he yet, probably, spoke 

ut the plain truth when he declared “ that he could not bring 
himself up to that resolution, when the consequence of it must 
have been the breaking of his party and the distress of the public 
affairs.” So in his exile, embittered and galled though he was, 
and infamously abandoned in the Commons by the very men 
who had hallooed on his measures and thriven on his fortunes, he 
yet manifested to this party, so loved and served, the most frank 
and determined loyalty. Impeached—condemned—sentenced 
to death in England; courted—invoked—besought in France by 
the Pretender, he suffered neither ambition nor anger to jeopar- 
dize the interests of his friends. He refused correspondence 
with the Pretender, retired to Dauphiné, referred himself and 
his actions to the judgment of his partisans—*“ ready to venture 
in their service the little which remained, as frankly as he had 
exposed all which was gone.” He did not, in fact, enter into 
the service of the Chevalier, until the instances of his friends and 
the supposed power of the Jacobites made such a step not the 
act of an individual, but the measure of a party; and in his cele- 
brated letter to Sir W. Windham his chief aim is to prove his 
compliant and too faithful devotion to the Tories and their 
councils; it is in that aim that he is chiefly successful. 

The charge against St John, of secretly tampering with the 
Pretender during the reign of Anne, is now generally abandoned 
by impartial historians. ‘There is ample proof of such intrigues 
on the part of Harley—ample internal evidence to prove the inno- 
cence of St John. For his subsequent connexion with the 
Chevalier, it must be said that the imprudence or the crime was 
shared with thousands; that he could have owed no allegiance to 
George the First, who had sanctioned the act of attainder against 
him, one of the most unconstitutional and tyrannical measures 
which the revenge of faction ever perpetrated; and that all his 
prejudices and politics led him, at first, to the conclusion that 
the Stuart might be as good a monarch for England as the 
Guelf. He = aati = disdained to purchase his pardon from 





* « Letter to the Bishop of Rochester.’ 
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the King by the betrayal of any individuals with whom that con- 
nexion had associated him, and we have Lord Stair’s evidence 
that he insisted especially “that it was better to wait with 
patience, however long, than to arrive with precipitation at his 
end by departing from the high road of probity and honour.” 
* Ta consent 1s betray individuals, or to reveal that which has 
been confided to me, would be to dishonour myself for ever ;” * 
—a scrupulousness which would have been evinced by few poli- 
ticians of his day. On the whole, then, so far as ithful and 
consistent adherence to party interests and party friendships can 
constitute (as it is*ordinarily held to do) an honest and upright 
politician, St John is, beyond all comparison, above the standard 
of the herd of his contemporaries. And it is amusing enough to 
find him condemned by those who excuse the baseness of Harley, 
and gloss over the perfidies of Marlborough. Consistent to 
party, he was also personally incorrupt. He did not scruple, it 
is true, to apply what may be called secret service money to the 
objects to which Ministers generally have applied it. But, with 
the greatest facilities for peculation,-and with the most malignant 
research into all his conduct, every accusation of appropriating 
money to himself signally failed. In his short connexion with 
the Pretender he appears to have sacrificed considerably ; he 
laid himself too open to immediate and easy refutation not to be 
believed when he asserted “ that it was notorious he had spent 
a great sum in the Pretender’s service, and never would be 
obliged to him for a farthing.” ‘In which case,” he adds, 
“I believe I was single.”+ His patronage was confessedly 
devoted to the largest interests of his party, and he never per- 
mitted himself to lavish on the companions of his private plea- 
sures what were the fitting rewards of his associates in the public 
service. ‘These were not qualities common at that day. Any 
dispassionate and penetrating judge of human character will ob- 
serve, in examining the attributes and peculiarities of St John, 
how little of systematic craft or cold hypocrisy entered into his 
composition. He was, indeed, frank, impetuous, and imprudent 
to a singular degree, when we remember the example of the 
plotting times, his own great talents, and deep experience of 
men. His indiscretions, more than his faults, ruined his fortunes, 
and darkened his memory. Had he been an artful hypocrite he 
would never have been an exile, and would have retained the name 
of Arch-Champion of the High Church. If, instead of leaving 
behind him an impotent but no doubt sincere attack on the 





* See Lord Stair’s letter to Craggs, published in the Appendix to Boling 
broke’s ‘ Letter to Sir W. Windham.’ 
+ ‘ Letter to Sir W. Windham,’ 
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Scriptures, he had had the dissimulation to leave a defence of 
Pluralities, he would have been lauded by every reverend critic, 
with the same eulogium which was bestowed on him by Gay— 


*¢ St John, sweet of mien, 
Full steadfast both to Church and Queen.” 


The small and bitter Horace Walpole, that bloodless sceptic in 
human virtue itself, makes this evident in one sentence of a 
letter to Sir Horace Mann—‘“ It is comical to see how Lord 
Bolingbroke is given up here, since the best of his writings, his 
Metaphysical Divinity, have been published. While he 
betrayed and abused every man who trusted him, or who had 
yn him, or te whom he was obliged, he was a hero, a patriot, 
and a philosopher, and the greatest genius of his age. The 
moment his Craftsmen against Moses and St Paul were pub- 
lished, we have discovered that he was the worst man and the 
worst writer in the world.” And as a hero, a patriot, and a 
philosopher, would the most brilliant Tory that ever existed have 
passed to posterity in the hallelujahs of his party, spiritual and 
temporal, had he had but the decent wit to abandon moralizing 
theism for sanctimonious hypocrisy. His earlier profligacies, 
much exaggerated as they have been, were made conspicuous by 
their daring and careless effrontery—yet if, like Fox, fre had re- 
tained the support of a party, or if, like Wilberforce, he had 
conciliated the deference of a sect, like Fox and Wilberforce he 
would have received a generous pardon for the irregularities of 
his youth. The warmth of his passions extended to his temper. 
The implacable enemies he created amongst the Whigs he might 
easily have avoided, if, like many of his party, he had secretly in- 
trigued with their leaders. But he carried all the fervour of the 
orator into all the hostilities of the partisan. An orator by tem- 
perament must ever be indiscreet. ‘The personal resentment 
against him was the result of his uncompromising boldness, 
occasioned “in part,” as he himself confesses, ‘‘ unnecessarily by 
the warmth of my temper, and by some unguarded expressions, 
for which I have no excuse to make but that which Tacitus 
makes for his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, ‘ honestius putabam 
offendere quam odisse.’”* The same bluntness of imperious 
= and conscious superiority prevented him, during the 
atter years of Anne’s life, from attempting to secure favour 
with her successor. His bold bearing on the accession of 
George the First presents a notable contrast to the cring- 
ing “Madina of Master. Lord Stair, who knew human 








* « Letter to Sir W. Windham,’ 
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character well, describes him exactly in his letter to Cragge 
—where he says, “Je scavais bien par son caractére, qu'il 
ne faisont pas les choses a demi”—“I knew by his charac- 
ter that he would do nothing by halfs”—a character the reverse of 
the hypocrite or self-seeker. Even his letter to Sir W. Wind- 
ham, a masterpiece of composition though it be, is extravagantly 
imprudent ; the plain zeal with which he declares that ‘he 
abhorred Oxford”—the scorn with which he speaks of the 
Whinmsicals, or Hanoverian Tories—the cutting contempt with 
which he disposes of the Jacobites—and the melancholy and 
high-spirited indignation with which he stigmatizes the whole- 
sale ingratitude of his party to himself, were all calculated to 
frustrate his one great object of vindicating himself in the eyes 
of the very persons he addresses, while his measured, indifferent, 
and proud language towards the reigning dynasty, was not cal- 
culated to advance him with the King or soften the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, though previously to the publication of 
that letter, he had received a promise of pardon from the King, 
though, as a first step towards conciliation, his father had been 
raised to the peerage, yet seven years elapsed from the latter 
event before he promise was fulfilled and the pardon granted, 
and even then it was purchased by the gold of his wife, and 
cursed with attaint of blood, incapacity of inheritance, and 
exclusion from public honours. After his return to England his 
re-entrance into political controversy was marked by the same im- 
perious genius and impetuous indiscretion; admitted to an 
interview with Walpole, he could not conceal his resentment* 
and hatred, but rose suddenly and left the room:—For his own 
interest nothing could be less wise than his assaults not only on 
the Government, but on the very measures most agreeable to the 
King, or than his first coalition and his subsequent breach with 
Pulteney. With all his powers of intellect—with all his ex- 
perience of affairs—with all his capacities for business, there is 
reason to doubt whether St John was reaily an efficient practical 
man, or whether he would ever have distinguished himself as a 
minister of vast views, or have founded a Government of long 
duration. We are too apt to imagine the brilliant orator, the 
Parliamentary leader, must also combine the qualities of the 
Legislator—the more especially if he unite with the gifts of 





~ 


* Bolingbroke’s resentments were as strong as all his other passions, and to this 
constitutional bias, by no means incompatible with high and generous natures, but 
on the contrary their ordinary characteristic, must be attributed his bitter anger at 
the discovery of Pope’s most dishonourable breach of confidence with respect to 
the ‘ Patriot King.” Precisely in proportion to the love he had felt. for Pope 
was his indignation at the petty treachery of the poet. 


Vor. XXXI. No. II. xX 
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eloquence the acquisition of knowledge and the habits of busi- 
ness ; but this is too often not the case. St John seems to us in 
some subordinate respects to bear resemblance to the ablest 
debater that the Aristocracy of this day exhibits in the House 
of Commons—Lord Stanley;— of course the degrees of in- 
tellect are very different—nor, while Lord Stanley is exempt 
from the vicious irregularities, can he pretend to the same 
marvellous combination of endowments; but so far as re- 
markable abilities for debate, great aptitude in the mastery 
of official details, ready display of all resources, a warm, 
indiscreet, haughty, and impetuous temper, which produces 
momentary effects by permanent sacrifices, are concerned, 
we may trace a certain aflinity of gifts and peculiarities; and 
the living orator is a proof how little of legislative success may 
be combined with the greatest debating powers. St John 
seems, in the first place, to have based his system upon a 4 red 
that is incapable of permanent duration, viz., that of the Mode- 
rate Tories; this is preeisely the adoption of a cause from whieh 
you emasculate the passion—it is one that succeeds well in opposi- 
tion, but fails in office, because office raises a new host of 
enemies in your own camp; half your followers suspect you, 
and in the first disaster break forth and desert. St John ae- 
cordingly found, throughout his short career, that those most 
difficult to deal with were his own followers, and the moment he 
fell, not all the remembrance of his services, not all the per- 
sonal attachment which his social qualities inspired, could sustain 
the spirit or prevent the defection of the motley crew in which 
he had represented the lukewarm by irritating the ardent. As 
a negotiator his great work was the Peace of Utrecht, the whole 
labour and responsibility of which fell upon his shoulders, and in 
the mathonion details of which he exhibited masterly address; 
but making all allowance for the difficulties in his way, and the 
errors foisted, against his will, upon his general outline, it is im- 
possible not to confess that the conditions of the peace reversed 
all the triumph of the war—that it was the conception, as he 
himself half allows, of a calculating partisan, and not of a far- 
sighted statesman. If the peace itself did but little honour to 
his diplomacy, neither did his anticipation of the result evince 
the prophetic gifts of a sage leader of faction; he had reckoned 
on this peace as the establishment of Tory rule upon an im- 
perishable basis—instead of this, the peace became the ruin of 
the Tories. St John ascribes this failure of the “Tory Mille- 
nary” to various causes,—the incapacity of Harley, the bad 
constitution of the ministry, the obstinate opposition of the 
Whigs and the Allies,—all very probable causes, but causes 
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which a profounder and calmer reason would have foreseen from 
afar; in fact, the peace itself, however concluded, must have 
been fatal to the Tories. War, especially one so triumphant, 
had rallied the nation round the reigning dynasty, the Jacobites 
and the Hanoverian Whimsicals were alike compelled to merge 
with the Moderates led by St John, while the Whigs, now joined 
with Marlborough, were pleased with continental triumphs, and 
weakened (as ever is the case with that party in war) against 
the domestic administration. Perhaps we shall always ‘find in 
England that war is the life of Toryism, and that peace is its 
surest foe. The private excesses of St John were no doubt 
great, however exaggerated by his own careless display of them 
and the attacks of his foes; but they are not without considera- 
ble excuse—his education was neglected by his father, he had 
been brought up under the pious care of a Presbyterian grand- 
mother and a grotesque Puritan preceptor. A boy of eager 
temper, high spirit, and the quickest perceptions, was set down 
to feast his capacities on a huge folio containing the Homilies of 
Dr Manton, a worthy non-conformist, chiefly memorable for 
having produced, as a sort of theological conceit, 119 ser- 
mons on the 119th Psalm! From such studies and teachers 
he was suddenly sent to the turbulent Microcosm of Eton, 
thence to Oxford, and from Oxford he was let loose, without 
a guide, upon the world; he could have been little more 
than seventeen when he was thus made lord of himself, and 
from seventeen to nineteen were the years in which the 
tales of his more reckless profligacy must find their dates. 
View then this boy, high-born, with great expectations, lavish 
command of money, already celebrated for extraordinary 
brilliancy of conversation, and still more for the fatal gift of sur- 
passing personal beauty, disgusted betimes, by the contact of the 
most oppressive asceticism with the sober wisdom of restraint, 
—not only neglected by his father, but beholding in hereditary 
licentiousness example and excuse; endowed with vehement 
passions—possessed of the liveliest spirits and the most robust 
constitution—cast into a society where to be dissipated was to 
be distinguished,—and the consequences are too obvious, not to 
furnish errors with excuse. Helvetius has luminously shown 
how the conduct of individuals is shaped by the opinion of the 
society in which they live—how in proportion to passion and 
to intellect will be the love of distinction—and how, if the spirit 
of society confer distinction on frivolity and vice, emulation 
and desire of glory will be debased into incentives to effeminacy 
or excess—the same men who would have been most abstemious 
in Sparta might have been the most voluptuous in Ionia, At 
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the time in which St John commenced his career the circles of 
London retained the taint of the Court of Charles the Second ;— 
perhaps, indeed, to this day they have not wholly overcome 
the hereditary infection ; the influence of the grave Dutch ki 
never penetrated the gay haunts of fashion, rank, and wit; the 

oets and men of letters themselves, whose acquaintance the 
Prilliant boy courted with avidity, were no rigid mentors; the old 
chasm between the Puritans and the Cavaliers still existed :—on 
one side, the grimmest starchness—on the other, the raciest 
license. Thus St John, whose ruling passion was to shine, who, 
like Cesar, placed in a village, had been 


‘‘ The first wrestler on the green,” 


was urged by ambition itself to give the rein to his passions, 
Habits formed in early youth are not discarded with its hey- 
day. St John’s first marriage was at once premature and unfor- 
tunate ; we have sufficient proof of the violent and unwomanly 
temper, combined with the unaffectionate selfishness, of his 
wife. Quarrels commenced with the honeymoon, and soon 
ended in formal separation. St John’s rapid and dazzling rise 
in public life increased his temptations by adding to his fashion. 
He was rather the solicited than the seducer. ‘ Men respect 
you,” writes Prior to him, “and women love you.” On the 
other hand, he appears to have added much to the strength of 
his party by his convivial qualities at the banquet, and his suc- 
cess in the salons. His graver aspirations led him to regard 
pleasures as paths to his goal. It is recorded of him that he 
never allowed pleasure to interfere with business, and his ex- 
perience taught him the philosophy he himself asserts, that 
pleasure was an able minister to business. His faults were not 
regarded by his contemporaries with much asperity, though he 
himself, perhaps, like the noble poet of our own days, had the 
foible of parading more than he committed. He had certainly 
something of the coxcomb in his flexile and brilliant nature—a 
weakness tenderly but shrewdly hit off by Swift:— He was 
fond of mixing pleasure and business, and of being esteemed 
excellent at both, upon which account he had a great respect 
for the characters of Alcibiades and Petronius, especially the 
latter, whom he would be gladly thought to resemble. His 
detractors charged him with some degree of affectation, and 
perhaps not altogether without ground, since it was hardly pos- 
sible for a young man with half the business of the nation upon 
him, and the applause of the whole,* to escape some tincture of 


* This passage, by the way, which occurs in one of the Dean’s most laboured 
works, is an instance, among many, of the remarkable incorrectness of Swift's 
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that infirmity.” It must also be said for St John, that no sooner 
did he find a congenial and tender partner in his second wife— 
of whom, many years after their union, he speaks with all the en- 
thusiasm of first love, and all the devotion of tried friendship— 
than his excesses vanish from the stage. Unlike the confirmed 
profligate whom affection retains not, whom years cannot chasten, 
e exhibited not the odious spectacle of debauched maturity and 
rakish age. Whatever the vices of his speculative philosophy, 
the practical philosophy that characterised his sentiments and his 
actions after his first return from England is at once large 
enough to be benevolent, rigid enough to be abstemious. At 
that time he was the chastest writer in England—one of the most 
exeinplary livers. He has been accused of an ambitious yearning 
for the scenes of action amidst all his eloquent declamations on 
the happiness of retirement. But in this accusation there is 
praise. Still in the prime of life, “sobered, not scathed by 
years,” resorted to as the greatest genius of his times—consulted 
by statesmen, revered by sages—it would have been a treason 
to his country if he had looked with the indifferent eyes of selfish 
stoicism upon the hideous corruption that characterised the ad- 
ministration of Walpole. Often indeed, amidst all the lettered 
ease of a hermitage to which the eyes of Europe were turned, 
the greatest orator of his age must have panted to startle 
senates with indignant genius, and gather round him, in the 
stormy field in which the battles of patriots are lost or won, the 
liberty and the virtue he aroused and invoked in the noblest po- 
lemical papers of which our literature can boast. Philosophy is 
but egotism when it ceases to be active. Nor was there less 
dignity in Bolingbroke’s retirement, nor less consolation in his 
repose, because he was not unmindful of that sacred and 





diction. “ A young man with half the business of the nation upon him and the 
applause of the whole ”—the applause of the whole what ?—business of the nation ? 
If you turn the construction into good English, it becomes nonsense. “ The 
business of half the nation, and the applause of the whole” would be the right 
construction, but a most blundering antithesis, for a minister has the business of 
the whole nation, though he may have but half the business upon him. Nothing 
ean more strongly attest the nature of the inconsidered conventional slang which 
pervades our criticism than the current praises of Swift’s singular correctness and 
excellent English, while at the same time he is denied the very excellence for 
which he ought to be most remarkable. One critic has told us that there is not 
a single metaphor to be found in Swift!!! and Mr Cook, the able biographer of 
Lord Bolingbroke, who ought to know better, prefers Bolingbroke’s style to Swift's, 
because “the plain and unpretending language of the Dean, so utterly devoid of 
figure and ornament, could never be compared with that of the man he was always 
ready to acknowledge as his master.” Now we will venture to say that there are 
more metaphors, ornaments, and figures in one page of Dean Swift than in three 
of Lord Bolingbroke. The real charm of Swift is in the familiar exercise ofa 
most copious fancy. 
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mysterious affinity which almost invariably connects the inspira- 
tions of genius with the interests of mankind. 

Of the writings of Bolingbroke, this is not an occasion to 
treat at length. ‘They are distinguished by the same mixture of 
passion and thought which individualised his own character. His 
style is remarkable for a dignity always worn with ease. It pos- 
sesses much of the nameless fascination in prose for which Byron 
is remarkable in verse. It carried into the clear and logical 
diction of his own day a majesty of style, and a rich sweetness 
of sentiment, that belong rather to the writers of a former age. 
There are passages in the ‘ Reflections on Exile,’ which might 
have been written by Sir Thomas Browne. Perhaps one reason 
for this might be that, like the old writers, Bolingbroke was 
deeply embued with the spirit of the Latin language; and 
in the Norman fire and Saxon vigour of the English noble we 
5 recognise the senatorius decor of the patrician Roman. 

is learning was not so profound as, in his later day especially, 
he wished it to be thought; but his reading was extensive, and 
his memory prodigious. When Pope was asked if Bolingbroke 
knew Hebrew, he answered, “ No, but he knows all that has 
been written about that sort of thing.” And if in this species 
of knowledge there was much brilliancy, so there was some 
charlatanisr.. Like most men who have played a great and 
dazzling part in active life, Bolingbroke had indeed in his nature 
something of the genius of imposture. Versatile, gifted, and 
wonderful as he was, he wished to pass himself off as yet more 
versatile, gifted, and wonderful. Perhaps a certain exaggeration of 
this sort is too often necessary for success upon that stage in which 
the world is an audience—as the handsomest actress must still wear 
rouge. Of his eloquence, like that of Pericles, we have no re- 
mains, but ample testimony. Swift says “ that understanding men 
of both parties had agreed that in this point, in their memory 
and judgment, he (St John) was never equalled.” The hostile 
Burnet speaks of his eloquence as superhuman. Lord Chester- 
field, who had heard him in the Lords, where he produced, how- 
ever, less effect than in the Commons, gives way to an admiration 
of his oratory very unusual in the measured criticism of that 
fastidious arbiter. In a conversation upon the treasures lost to us 
by time and accident, when one was expressing wishes to recover 
the lost books of Livy, another the comedies of Menander, Lord 
Chatham is said to have declared “he should prefer, on the 
whole, a speech of Lord Bolingbroke.” In conversation 
he was no less remarkable (yet that was an age of conversa- 
tionalists); in his earlier career it was celebrated for vivacity 
and wit; in his maturer years it took a more lofty tone. 
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Lord Orrery, who knew him, tells us, in the vein of pedantic 
extravagance, which characterized that feeble but not inelegant 
littérateur, that “it united the wisdom of Socrates, the dignity 
and ease of Pliny, and the wit of Horace.” Such was the emi- 
nent man who shed over the times of Anne the lustre of a genius 
no less signal in peace than that of Marlborough in war, and 
whose official career commenced and closed in that brief and 
brilliant reign of vast events and base intrigues. We have said 
that from Court plots and cabals St John appears to have long 
kept himself aloof. But at last we find his restless energies 
compelled into those darker paths. ‘The schism between Harley 
and himself became vehement and irreconcileable; the Queen’s 
health was precarious—the succession of the Elector could 
scarcely fail to be destructive of the Government and the Tories. 
Harley indeed intrigued with the Court of Hanover, and affected 
to feel a confidence which the shrewdness of St John knew to 
be ill-founded. The greatest differences as to the necessary 
policy in circumstances so critical existed between Harley and 
St John. It became necessary that one should fall. St John 
made no secret of his contempt and detestation of the Premier— 
Harley disguised not his fear and hatred of St John. Each 
sought to strengthen himself at Court. Prepared, by his diplo- 
macy with the allies in the recent Treaty, for intrigues at home 
behind the scenes, St John displayed something of the same 
powers he had exhibited before the lamps. He won Lady Masham 
from his rival. Harley was forsaken by the very creature 
he had raised to supplant the Duchess of Marlborough. He 
opposed Harley openly in the Council—he sided with the 
Queen against the wish of the Elector to take his seat in the 
Lords as Duke of Cambridge—his opinion prevailed against 
Harley’s. He already shook Anne’s confidence in her favourite. 
The more powerful ‘Tories, Harcourt, Windham, Bromley, he 
had secured to himself. In vain Swift tried to reconcile the 
rivals—every meeting ended in fresh quarrels. In despair Har- 
ley secretly wrote to Marlborough (whom his arts had driven 
abroad) and basely courted the assistance of the man he had 
betrayed. ‘The Duke, for once in his life resentful, refused to 
forgive his humbled foe; but this was rather wise calculation 
than hot revenge. St John discovered Harley’s treason, and 
well availed hisaself of that knowledge with the Queen. The 
comedy thickened—the waiting-woman Masham was ever at her 
post—all things smiled on St John. Harley’s conduct was posi- 
tively ludicrous: at one time all rage and oaths, at another time 
all fawning and smiles; now vowing vengeance—now “ staying 
to supper ;” grasping at every atom of patronage—losing every 
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hold upon power. At length came Act V. The catastr 
drew near—it was the moment for Harley’s downfall. A cabmet 
council was held; St John was there to witness his crowning 
triumph; all the ministers were present. ‘The Queen, sickly 
and infirm, graced with her parting smile the dismissal of the 
Prime Minister. Then all Harley’s smoothness vanished—out 
broke the wrathful malignity of the defeated “ Over-reach.” He 
poured forth a torrent of abuse. ‘The haughty St John, ever 
impiger, tracundus, was not the man to brook in silence the 
insults of a foe. ‘The presence of the feeble sovereign imposed 
no restraint on the victor and the vanquished. Harley threw up 
his staff of office with fierce assurances of “ revenge upon them 
all.” He retired with few personal friends, with still fewer per- 
sonal partisans. And now St John, the hero of the play, seemed 
to be almost at the summit of his ambition. The Peace that 
was to be the consolidation of his party concluded—his enemy 
expelled—his schemes triumphant—the Queen secured,—what 
remained to prevent his grasp on the destinies of the English 
empire? Just in the very climax of triumph came that stern 
dénouement which no politicians foresee—the death of a single 
person overthrew every scheme! Fatigued, exhausted, terrified, 
the Queen retired from the stormy council, declaring “she should 
not outlive it,’’—was carried to the bed of death ;—and the next 
scene exhibits the accession of the saturnine Elector—Boling- 
broke disgraced, menaced—before him not honours, glory, 

wer, garters and dukedoms, and the ‘Treasurer’s staff—but 
impeachment, proscription, and the scaffold! Yet even in these 
dreary changes this singular man moves with a graceful ease and 
self-possession that keeps up the comedy to the close. His part 
could have been played by Lewis, not Kemble; and in the posi- 
tion of Themistocles we still see the attitudes of Alcibiades. 
He heard that his doom was fixed—not a day to be lost. He 
affected to fear nothing—went calmly to the theatre—charmed 
with his wit all the loungers that looked into his bex— 
bespoke a play for the next night—subscribed to an opera that 
was to take place in a fortnight—sauntered out of the theatre as 
if he were going to sup with an actress—and an hour afterwards 
was on the road to Dover, disguised “ in a black wig” and “ very 
ordinary clothes!” So closed for ever the parliamentary ‘career 
of Henry St John Lord Bolingbroke ! 

There is a melancholy moral in the contemplation of the after- 
fate of that great party for whom Swift wrote and St John 
harangued. We cannot admire their policy in success, but we 
cannot exult over their downfall. ‘There was something in them 
so sanguine and lusty—so full of vigour and life, when pressing 
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onto the battle—that we turn away from the painful spectacle 
of their defeat. What a deep sense of shame must have been 
felt by the prouder spirits of that faction but a little while ago 
so insolent and prosperous—giving laws to England and peace 


‘to Europe—cajoling the allies—ruling the sovereign—defying 


the Elector—imposing the Stamp Act on the Press—expelling 
Walpole from the House—riding roughshod over the Dissenters 
—dictating to the Lords,—sovereign in the Commons—the 
Chureh their sword, the Court their buckler;—what a deep 
shame must have burned in the cheeks of those not so far lost to 
honour as to desert to the foe, when Parliament passed its solemn 
censure on their measures—arraigned their leaders; when but 
two men in the Commons dared to utter a word in defence of 
St John ;* when, without a division, they submitted to the im- 
peachment of their late premier ; and even their beloved Ormond, 
the idol of the age, was included in the same charge ;—their bold 
party shrunk into sullen tremblers—their splendid leaders de- 
nounced as sordid traitors!—Harley a prisoner in the Tower, 
Bolingbroke and Ormond exiles; Swift condemned everlastingly 
to the barren rock and gnawing vulture of disappointed ambition, 
eating his heart out (as he himself phrases it, “like a rat in his 
cage”), until blackening passion, soured experience, and malig- 
nant genius burst forth in that terrific libel upon the human 
species, compared to which the sardonic sneer of Voltaire is a 
playful smile, and the God-defying irony of Lucian but scholastic 
trifling ! 

From the contemplation of these later days—these dark re- 
verses—the lover of letters will often turn to the bright side of 
the picture, and linger over the yet unclouded sunshine in which 
basked the ardent spirits that gave to the reign of the latest 
Stuart its immortal heritage of renown; then will there rise 
before us, regarded not with the stern eyes of History, but seen 
through the enchanting mist with which the grateful Muse shadows 
the faults of her disciples—images endeared alike by genial as by 
glorious associations. ‘There, the frank aspect of the hearty 
Steele, in versatility and imprudence, in wit and in fancy, the 
Sheridan of the day ;—there, the contemplative urbanity of Ad- 
dison, “ very agreeable when he pleased it.” We watch over 
the birth of the ‘ ‘Tatler,’ and his more polished successor,—we 
give even to fancies a fleshly life, and will not believe that 
there were no such beings as the Honeycombs and De Coverleys; 
There, with the sharp profile, the sallow cheek, and the brightest 








* And one of them, General Ross, broke down ; and the other, Mr Hungerford, 
only spoke in the timid spirit of a special pleader ! 
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of human eyes—as we see him in his pictures—Pope, not yet a 
philosopher, is all a poet; and the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ conse- 
crates even the Frivolous to the Ideal. There, great alike 
amongst ministers and lords—now directing the thunder, now 
firing off a squib—we behold the iron-hearted Priest, whose pre- 
sence imposed no restraint on worldly cunning or reckless wit; 
his temper not yet soured ; the latent and dark insanity (that fear- 
ful excuse for all his errors) seen but in racy whims and hu- 
morous eccentricity ; all bustle, and vigour, and nerve, and hope ; 
trifling with a love never to be enjoyed, warmed by an ambition 
never to be realized! LKven Harley himself—the man of the 
secret countenance, who had not the art of acquiring friends— 
takes charm and grace from the letters that he cultivated and the 
genius that he loved. We smile at his dexterity, and forget 
his meanness when we detect the intriguant whose “ variety 
of knowledge” was so vast, stealing up the back stairs to gossip 
in secret with the housekeeper Queen and the Abigail Masham; 
and we positively like the lazy Minister when we see him 
lolling in his coach with old “inns of court jests” in his mouth, 
and Swift by his side. The drums, and the routs, and the 
theatres—scenes then of such signal triumphs—and above all, the 
wild, roystering clubs of the day, are not without their charm 
even to grave learning and sober morals; and there, across every 
haunt of the Graces or the Muse, glitters that brilliant form, from 
which even the fripperies of Kneller and the times cannot divest 
the noble air and the intellectual beauty. ‘There, with the fair 
complexion, the animated eyes, the voluptuous mouth, the broad, 
unwrinkled brow, the features at once so delicate and so manly, 
we see the graceful St John, wherever pleasure can allure, wisdom 
elevate, or ambition betray. Now maddest in the revel—now 
plodding “‘ whole days and nights like the lowest clerk in an 
office ;” ever seeking, from the diviner something within him, to 
exalt and idealize the poorest things that he leant to; if 
indulging in pleasure, gravely convincing himself that pleasure 
was wisdom ; if forming a club, seriously seeking to banish “ the 
extravagance of the Kitcat and the drunkenness of the Beef- 
steak,” the first qualification to be talent, and “the first regula- 
tion to be decency ;” wielding without an effort all the thunders 
of the senate, and sauntering into the lobby to flirt with an 
orange girl whom he seriously sought, both in prose and verse, 
not to win to his strange caprice, but to inspire with the dignity 
of a sentimental affection ; so covetous of every honour, that he 
was in despair that he had not been stabbed by Guiscard instead 
of Harley; and insisted at least that the compliment was in- 
tended for himself; so equal to every labour that, in working 
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out a treaty, he learned to speak excellent Spanish in three 
weeks, rather than hazard the blunder of an interpreter or the 
indiscretion of a proxy; so reverent of genius, that he who 
never spared a foe in politics, could only recognize a brother in 
letters; yet a boy, cheering the last days of Dryden with the 
same devotion as, when old and fast decaying, he wept like ‘an 
infant at the death-bed of Pope! Only as these visions fade from 
our eyes, and our calmer judgment reawakes, can we turn with 
complacency to the present time, and rejoice in the loftier honesty 
and the manlier spirit which make us greater than our fathers. 
In proportion as the people have gained in power, the secret 
influences of the Court have diminished. It is no longer a ne- 
eessary art to manage the ante-room and blockade the back 
stairs. Intrigues in Cabinets and Courts there may be yet, but 
they are frank in their nature, impotent in their result, as com- 
pared with the dark, and complicated, and perilous machinations 
of the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the Mashams, and the 
Harleys; they are now, as they ever will be, the game of 
favourites, but not of statesmen. Even in the latter part of the 
reign of William the Fourth, when the Court and the State were 
at variance, and small people were dabblers in small cabals, no 
eminent Tory leader sought by closetings and whisperings to 
supplant his foes. The Duke of Wellington is not without 
an esprit de calcul, which his soldierly energies and blunt speech 
not inartistically conceal; but compare Wellington to Marlbo- 
rough! Sir Robert Peel is the subtlest of living men—but com- 
are Sir Robert Peel with Robert Harley! There is a spirit of 
ool now existing amongst political opponents, unknown alike 
in the chivalrous days of Elizabeth and the high-sounding philo- 
sophy professed in the times of Anne. It is not too much to 
attribute the main cause of the change to the ascendancy of 
popular control—the vigilance of the press—the publicity of all 
State documents—and, above all, the necessity of fighting every 
battle before the eyes of the People on the floor of the ee of 
Commons. Young, fair, trusted, beloved, new to business and 
to life, the Sovereign of England commences a reign, that in the 
course of nature will last beyond the generation who hailed in 
the Reform Bill—the charter of new Sete the transition to 
a new stage of British civilization. To that great measure, and 
to its necessary results, the Queen may look for a release from 
the most anxious harassments and the most grinding sorrows, that 
saddened the days of her royal predecessors. ‘The power of the 
Crown may be less, but the facilities for government are, to a 
ure and liberal spirit, infinitely greater. Not, we believe, for 
Victoria the First are decreed that web of wiles—those dark and 
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entangled meshes—in which goodness itself is lost ;—the bitter 
doom that ever awaits royalty when ambition stakes life and death 
upon royal favour ;—the experience how trust is betrayed and 
esteem deceived ;—how honours bring no gratitude ;—how con- 
fidence is made marketable. Saddest of the sad is the lot to sit 
in the Temple amongst the money-changers, and find against 
universal deceit no safeguard but in eternal dissimulation! 

We cannot profess to be sufficiently impartial to pass fair 
judgment upon the eminent men amongst whom the reigning 
Monarch ascends the throne. Still survive some of the most 
remarkable of the past generation—and we can point to many a 
rising reputation amongst the yet more resolute, energetic, and 
deep-thinking race that are advancing on the stage. New faces 
will replace the old—the tides of faction will ebb and flow— 
councils and councillors change alike ;—but we may venture to 
predict that while national measures, with all their sinister 
motives and secret springs, are sifted in the Commons—can- 
vassed by the Press—argued upon at the Hustings—we shall not 
recognise again the turpitude of a Marlborough or the baseness 
of a Harley. Nor will posterity deem us a degenerate race if, 
now grown in earnest and contending for stern truths and vast 
interests in the face of day, we can dispense with the tortuous 
sagacity of Burleigh or the dangerous versatility of St John. 

E. B. 








Arr. III.—1. Poems of Many Years. By Richard Monckton 
Milnes. 1838. (For private circulation.) 


2. Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, and Historical 
Poems. By Richard Monckton Milnes. Moxon. 1838. 


HESE two volumes of poems, although the one was not 
designed for publication, and the other is not yet published, 

are not entirely unknown even to the general reader—some beau~ 
tiful extracts from the earlier volume, and some just praises of both, 
having appeared in an article, from a pen not to be mistaken, in 
one of our monthly periodicals. This first draught from the well 
leaves it, however, still fresh and full, and we too having been 
admitted to it, need not fear to exercise the privilege of dis- 
pensing its waters. We regard Mr Milnes’ poems as of om 
merit in their kind, and the kind as one possessing strong claims 
upon the notice of a student of the age. ‘They are representa- 
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tive of a whole order of thoughts and feelings; they are a voice 
from one corner of the mind and heart of this age, which had not 
found fitting poetical utterance till now; and there are many who 
will recognise in it the voice of their own soul, the language of 
their daily consciousness. 

But we prefer beginning our selection by something not cha- 
racteristic; and showing that the author is a poet, betore we de- 
tain the reader with any remarks on the particular character of his 
poetry. We begin, therefore, unhesitatingly with 


THE LAY OF THE HUMBLE. 


I have no comeliness of frame, 
No pleasant range of feature ; 
I’m feeble, as when first I came 
To earth, a weeping creature ; 
My voice is low annie I speak 
And singing faint my song ; 
But though thus cast among the weak, 
I envy not the strong. 


The trivial part in life play 
Can have so light a bearing 
On other men, who, night or day, 
For me are never caring ; 
That, though I find not much to bless, 
Nor food for exaltation, 
I know that I am tempted less, 
And that is consolation. 


The beautiful! the noble blood ! 
I shrink as they pass by, 
Such power for evil or for good, 
Is flashing from each eye; 
They are indeed the stewards of Heaven, 
High-headed and strong-handed : 
From those, to whom so much is given, 
How much may be demanded ! 


*Tis true, I am hard buffeted, 
Though few can be my foes, 

Harsh words fall heavy on my head, 
And unresisted blows ; 

But then I think—* Had I been born— 
Hot spirit—sturdy frame— 

And passion prompt to follow scorn— 
I might have done the same.” 


To me men are for what they are, 
They wear no masks with me ; 
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I never sicken’d at the jar 
Of ill-tuned flattery ; 

I never mourned affections lent 
In folly or in blindness ;— 
The kindness that on me is spent 
Is pure, unasking kindness. 


And, most of all, I never felt 
The agonizing sense 

Of seeing love from passion melt 
Into indifference : 

The fearful shame that, day by day, 
Burns onward, still to burn, 

To have thrown your precious heart away, 
And met this black return. 


I almost fancy that the more 
I am cast out from men, 
Nature has made me of her store 
A worthier denizen ; 
As if it pleased her to caress 
A plant grown up so wild, 
As if the being parentless 
Made me the more her child. 


Athwart my face wher blushes pass 
To be so poor and weak, 

I fail unto the dewy grass, 
And cool my fevered cheek ; 

And hear a music strangely made, 
That you have never ey 

A sprite in every rustling blade, 
That sings like any bird. 


My dreams are dreams of pleasantness, 
But yet [ always run, 

As to a father’s morning kiss, 
When rises the round sun ; 

I see the flowers on stalk and stem, 
Light shrubs, and poplars tall, 

Enjoy the breeze,—I rock with them, 
We are merry brothers all. 


I do remember well, when first 
I saw the great blue sea,— 
It was no stranger-face, that burst 
In terror upon me; 
My heart began, from the first glance, 
is solemn pulse to follow, 
I danced with every billow’s dance, 
And shouted to their hollo. 
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The lamb, that at its mother’s side 
Reclines, a tremulous thing, 
The robin in cold winter-tide, 
The linnet in the spring, 
All seem to be of kin to me, 
And love my slender hand,— 
For we are bound, by God’s decree, 
In one defensive band. ‘ 
































And children, who the worldly mind 
And ways have not put on, st 

Are ever glad in me to find i 
A blithe companion : 

And when for play they leave their homes, 
Left to their own sweet glee, 

They hear my step, and cry—‘* He comes, ‘ 
Our little friend—’tis he.” 


Have you been out some starry night, 
And found it joy to bend 

Your eyes to one particular light, 
Till it became a friend ? 

And then, so loved that glistening spot, 
That, whether it were far, 

Or more or less, it mattered not,— 
It still was your own star. 


Ae AF Stet 


Thus, and thus only, can you know, 
How I, even scorned I, 

Can live in love, tho’ set so low, 
And my ladie-love so high ; 

Thus learn, that on this varied ball, 
Whate’er can breathe and move, 

The meanest, lornest thing of all 
Still owns its right to love. 





With no fair round of household cares 
Will my lone hearth be blest, 

Nor can the snow of my old hairs 
Fall on a loving breast ; 

No darling pledge of spousal faith 
Shall I be found possessing, 

To whom a blessing with my breath 
Would be a double blessing ; 


But yet my love with sweets is rife, 
With happiness it teems ; 

It beautifies my waking life, 

And waits upon my dreams; 
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A shape that floats upon the night, 
Like foam. upon the sea,— 

A voice of seraphim,—a light 
Of present Deity! 


I hide me in the dark areade, 
When she walks forth alone,— 

I feast upon her hair’s rich braid,— 
Her half-unclasped zone,; 

I watch the flittings of her dress, 
The bending boughs between,— 

I trace her footstep’s faery press 
On the scarcely ruffled green. 


Oh deep delight ! the frail guitar 
Trembles beneath her hand ; 

She sings a song she brought from far, 
T cannot understand ; 

Her voice is always as from heaven, 
But yet I seem to hear 

Its music best, when thus ’tis given 
All music to my ear. 


She has turned her tender eyes around, 
And seen me crouching there, 


And smiles, just as that last fall sound 
Is fainting on the air ; 

And now, I can go forth so proud, 
And raise my head so tall,— 

My heart within me beats so loud, 
And musical withal— 


And there is summer all the while, 
Mid-winter tho’ it be,— 

How should the universe not smile, 
When she has smiled on me ? 

For tho’ that smile can nothing more 
Than merest pity prove, 

Yet pity, it was sung of yore, 
Is not so far from love. 


From what a crowd of lover’s woes 
My weakness is exempt ! 

How far more fortunate than those 
Who mark me for contempt ! 

No fear of rival happiness 
My fervent glory smothers, 

The zephyr fans me none. the less 
That it is bland to others. 
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Thus without share in coin or land, 
But well content to hold 
The wealth of nature in my hand, 
One flail of virgin gold,— 
My love above me like a sun— 
My own bright thoughts my wings, 
Thro’ life I trust to flutter on, 
As gay as aught that sings. 


One hour I own I dread,—to die 
Alone and unbefriended,— 
No soothing voice, no tearful eye, 
But that must soon be ended ; 
And then I shall receive my part 
Of everlasting treasure, 
In that just world where each man’s heart 
Will be his only measure. 


This poem requires no commentator; it goes straight to the 
common heart of humanity; and we shall be surprised if it do 
not become widely known, and find its way into collections. 
‘The man who can thus write, is entitled to write in verse ; a pri- 
vilege which we would confine to a very small proportion indeed 
of those who usurp it. Let such a man speak from the fulness 
of his own heart—give him thoughts and feelings to express 
which are deeply interesting to him—and it will be a little your 
own fault if he does not make them interesting to you. Now 
these poems, as a whole, if there be faith in internal evidence, do 
come trom the heart of the writer; what they express, he feels, or 
has felt; they are the deepest and most earnest part of himself, 
thrown into melodious language; there is as much sincerity in 
them as there can be in words; for, properly speaking, it is only 
a man’s whole life which is sincere—that alone is the utterance 
of the whole man, contemplative and active taken together. 

Of Mr Milnes, personally, we know little or nothing, save 
that he is a young and active member of the House of Commons, 
who generally votes with the Tories; but if he be like his 
poems—and the man who could write them cannot be altogether 
unlike them—he is one of the representatives of a school which 
has grown up within a few years, is spreading rapidly among 
the refined and cultivated youth, and deserves to be much 
honoured, and, above all, to be understood. ‘This school is one 
of the products of what may be termed the Coleridgian reaction. 
In politics, its aim is, to save the Church and the Aristocracy, by 
making them really what they pretend to be. With Conser- 
vatives of this description, however we may doubt the practica- 
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bility of their objects, we feel, and have always professed, the 
most entire sympathy; and no one can more heartily rejoice at 
any accession to their numbers or influence. Mr Milnes’ poems, 
however, do not show them in their character as politicians, but 
as men; and as such they are in some measure a class apart. 

They are, in general, earnest men, with a deep sense of duty 
towards God and man, and of responsibility to an Eternal Judge. 
With this they seem not anusually to combine a degree of distrust 
of their own spiritual strength, very becoming in most persons, but 
which certainly is not usually found in those destined to accomplish 
great things, even in the cause of religion; for, however inno- 
cent of any vain-glorious trust in his own unassisted power or 
goodness, the Christian hero has generally a sure faith that upon 
certain simple conditions, which in his healthier moods he feels 
confident that he can and will fulfil, strength will be lent him 
from God, to perform all that God requires of him. But these 
men (at least in one stage of their growth) seem as though 
weighed down by the immensity of God’s requirements. 
To be a spiritual being, and to have an account to render as 
such, of the employment of powers and opportunities, appears 
to them not only an awful, but almost a fearful destiny; its dan- 
gers alarm them much more than its privileges excite; and the 
period of infancy, when they were alike strangers to both, is looked 
back to, with manly endurance no doubt, but with the fondest 
regret. It is astonishing how large a portion of Mr Milnes’ 
poems are impregnated with this feeling ; it can scarcely be more 
finely expressed than in the following lines :— 


Youth, that pursuest with such eager pace 
Thy even way, 

Thou pantest on to win a mournful race ; 
Then stay! oh, stay! 


Pause and luxuriate in thy sunny plain ; 
Loiter,—enjoy : 

Once past, Thou never wilt come back again 
A second Boy. 


The hills of Manhood wear a noble face, 
When seen from far ; 

The mist of light from which they take their grace 
Hides what they are. 

The dark and weary path those cliffs between 
Thou canst not know, 

And how it leads to regions never green, 


Dead fields of snow. 
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Pause, while thou may’st, nor deem that fate thy gain, 
Which, all too fast, 

Will drive thee forth from this delicious plain, 
A Man at last. 


And again in the following, to a child five years old :— 


Delighted soul! that in thy new abode 
Dwellest contentedly, and knowest not 

What men can mean who faint beneath the load 
Of mortal life, and mourn an earthly lot : 


Who would believe thou wert so far from home ? 
Who could suppose thee exiled or astray ? 

This world of twilight whither thou art come 
Seems just as welcome as thy native day. 


That comely form, wherein thy thoughts are pent, 
Hiding its rebel nature, serves thee still, 

A pliable and pleasant instrument, 
Sumaniens to thy impulses and will. 


Thou hast not spent as yet thy little store 

Of happy instincts :—-Thou canst still beguile 
Painful reflection and ungrateful lere 

With many a placid dream and causeless smile. 


And when the awful stranger Evil bends 
His eye upon thee, Thou wilt first essay 
To turn him from his dark pursuits and ends 
By gracious dalliance and familiar play. 


As well might kindly words arrest the roll 
Of billows raging o’er a wintry sea. 
O Providence! remit to this one soul 
Its destined years, and take it back to Thee. 


Such feelings as these occur as moods, in the life probably of 
every person who has aconscience; but wherever they fill a large 
place, they point to something unhealthful either in the individual 
mind or in the times. 

Whether as cause or consequence, these feelings are not 
unnaturally connected with a rather melancholy view of 
life. For the duty of a good man is not to these minds the 
simple thing it was to the religious minds of former ages. 
Their morality does not say only, Thou shalt abstain,— 
thou shalt keep thy thoughts and actions pure; it says, Thou 
shalt do ; not to thee alone, O pastor, or to thee O missionary, 
but even to thee O meanest of mankind, is the boundless mass 
of evil which surrounds thee on every side, delivered as thy task; 
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of which mass unless thou remove all that thou canst, the whole 
shall be imputed to thee. 


We have come ont upon the field of Life 
To war with Evil— 


says Mr Milnes; and if the Boy, resolute and confiding in his 
resolve, dares hope for victory, Mr Milnes tells him— 


Poor youthful Heart! poor noble Self-deceit ! 
Weak-winged Aspirant !—Step with me aside, 
Tis for a moment,—mount this little hill,— 
Tell me, and tell thyself, what see’st Thou now. 
Look East and West, and mark how far extends 
This vainly mockt, this haughtily defied, 

This Might so easily to be laid low ! 

There is no eminence on this wide space, 

So high that thou from it canst e’er behold 

A clear horizon: dark is all the space, 

Black with the masses of thine Enemy ; 

There is no point where Light can penetrate 
Those densely-banded Legions,—the green plain 
Shines through no interval. Brave though thou art, 
My Boy, where is thy trust in Victory now ? 
Now gaze below, gaze on that waving crowd, 
The marshalled army of Humanity, 

From which thou art come out,—Loyal thou art, 
My Boy ; but what avails thy feeble Truth, 
When, as thou seest, of the huge multitude, 
The still succeeding myriads there arrayed 

For fight, how few, how miserably few, 

Not only do not fervently work out 

Their Soldier-duty, but whose craven souls 

Do not pass over to the very Foe, 

And, mingling with his numbers numberless, 
Against their brethren turn unnatural arms— 
Or else of honest wills at first, like thine, 

After the faint resistance of an hour, 

Yield themselves up half-willing prisoners, 
Soon to be won by golden-guileful tongues, 

To do blithe service in the cause of Sin! 

* % * * « 
Yet there are some to whom a strength is given, 
A will, a self-constraining energy, 

A Faith which feeds upon no earthly hope, 

Which never thinks of Victory, but content 

In its own consummation, combattin 

Because it ought to combat (even as , ae 
Is its own cause, and cannot have another), 
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And conscious that to find in martyrdom 
The stamp and signet of most perfect life 

Is all the science that mankind can reach, 
Rejoicing fights, and still * youn. falls. 

It may be that to Spirits high-toned as these 
A revelation of the end of Time 

Is also granted ; that they feel a sense 
Giving thein firm assurance that the foe 

By which they must be crusht (in Death well-won 
Alone to find their freedom) in his turn 

Will be subdued, though not by such as They. 


This is nobly expressed, and the views of life such as are na- 
tural to a clear-headed and pure-minded Conservative. Of all 
persons living, such a man has the fewest illusions left as to the 
amount of evil in the world. When times are quiet, and men’s 
minds settled, the unbroken respect for rules and ordinances 
(seldom questioned even when transgressed), and the reverence 
still ostensibly maintained towards those superiors, who are the 
representatives (however unfaithful), of all that is most venerable 
to man, keep the worst parts of human nature under a veil; man- 
kind in such times seem better than they are, and are somewhat 
better than their genuine dispositions would prompt. In pro- 
portion as this respect wears off, and the actions of mankind 
become the expression of their real feelings, the veil is gone, and 
they appear as they are: toa Conservative, worse than they are ; 
for to him the sham which they have discarded is still a holy 
truth. He has not the consolation of thinking that the old For- 
mulas are gone because the time has come for something better ; 
no hope and faith in a greater good beyond, tempers to him the 
sense of present evil. 

For a good man to live healthy and happy in a world which 
presents to him so dreary a prospect, he requires to have a clear 
view at least of his own path init; but few of the men whom we 
speak of seem yet to have attained this; they believe, doubtless, 
that they are in the right road, but we question whether most of 
them feel quite sure of it—as indeed in these days it is not easy that 
any open-minded Conservative should. In proportion as they 
shall arrive at full unclouded certainty respecting the course 
which duty marks out for themselves, a vigorous and healthful 
development of their active faculties will correct what may 
now be unduly preponderant in the merely passive part of 
their moral sensibility ; and, whether they are destined to aid in 
infusing another spirit into old beliefs and institutions, or in 
calmly substituting others, we shall be disappointed if some of 
them do not play a noble part in that “combat of life” which 
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one of them has so feelingly described. We cannot better close 
these remarks than by extracting a —. in which Mr Milnes 
has painted with great truth the feelings of a deeply religious 
mind—not lamenting to itself its own insufficiency, and the vast- 
ness of what it has to do—but, while it feels all this, still pressing 
on to do what it can, with that strong and living faith in its own 
impulses, the almost necessary condition of high and heroic 
deeds. 
THE DEPARTURE OF ST PATRICK FROM SCOTLAND. 
(From his own “ Confessions.”) 

Twice to your son already has the hand of God been shown, 

Restoring him from alien bonds to be once more your own, 

And now it is the self-same hand, dear kinsmen, that to-day 

Shall take me for the third time from all I love away. 


While I look into your eyes, while I hold your hands in mine, 
What force could tear me from you, if it were not all divine ! 
Has my love ever faltered? Have I ever doubted yours? 
And think you I could yield me now to any earthly lures ? 


I go not to some balmier land in pleasant ease to rest,— 
I go not to content the pride that swells a mortal breast, 

I go about a work my God has chosen me to do ; 

Surely the soul which is his child must be his servant too. 


I seek not the great city where our sacred father dwells,— 
I seek not the blest eremites within their sandy cells,— 

I seek not our Redeemer’s grave in distant Palestine,— 
Another, shorter pilgrimage, a lonelier path is mine. 


When sunset clears and opens out the breadth of western sky, 
To those who in yon mountain isles protect their flocks on high 
Loom the dark outlines of a land, whose nature and whose name 
Some have by harsh experience learnt, and all by evil fame. 


Oh, they are wild and wanton men, such as the best will be, 
Who know no other gifts of God but to be bold and free, 
Who never saw how states are bound in golden bonds of law, 
Who never knew how strongest hearts are bent by holy awe. 


When first into their pirate hands I fell, a very boy, 

Skirting the shore from rock to rock in unsuspecting joy, 

I had been taught to pray, and thus those slavish days were few, 
A wondrous hazard brought me back to liberty and you. 


But when again they met me on the open ocean field, 

And might of numbers prest me round and forced my arm to 
yield, 

I had become a man like them, a selfish man of pride, 

I could have curst the will of God, for shame I had not died. 
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And still this torment haunted me three weary years, until 
That summer night,—among the sheep,—upon the seaward hill, 
When God of his miraculous grace, of his own saving thought, 
Came down upon my lonely heart and rested unbesought ! 


That night of light! I cared not that the day-star glimmered soon, 
For in my new-begotten soul it was already noon ; 

I knew before what Christ had done, but never felt till then 

A shadow of the love for him that he had felt for men ! 


Strong faith was in me—on the shore there lay a stranded boat, 
I hasted down, I thrust it out, I felt it rock afloat ; 

With nervous arm and sturdy oar I sped my watery way, 

The wind and tide were trusty guides,—one God had I and they. 


As one from out the dead I stood among you free and whole, 
My body Christ could well redeem, when he had saved my soul ; 
And perfect peace embraced the life that had been only pain, 
For Love was shed upon my head from everything, like rain. 


Then on so sweetly flowed the time, I almost thought to sail 
Even to the shores of Paradise in that unwavering gale, 

When something rose and nightly stood between me and my rest, 
Most like some one, besides myself, reflecting in my breast. 


I cannot put it into words, I only know it came, 

A sense of self-abasing weight, intolerable shame, 

“That I should be so vile that not one tittle could be paid 
Of that enormous debt which Christ upon my soul had laid !” 


This yielded to another mood, strange objects gathered near, 
Phantoms that entered not by eye, and voices not by ear, 
The land of my injurious thrall a gracious aspect wore, 

1 yearned the most toward the forms [ hated most before. 


I seemed again upon that hill, as on that blissful night, 

Encompast with celestial air and deep retiring light, 

But sight and thought were fettered down, where glimmering 
lay below 

A plain of gasping, struggling, men in every shape of woe. 


Faint solemn whispers gathered round, ‘Christ suffered to redeem, 
Not you alone, but such as these, from this their savage dream,— 
Lo, here are souls enough for you to bring to him, and say, 
These are the earnest of the debt I am too poor to pay.” 


A cloud of children freshly born, innumerable bands, 

Past by me with imploring eyes and little lifted hands, 

-And all the Nature, I believed so blank and waste and dumb, 
Became instinct with life and love, and echoed clearly ‘* Come !” 
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«‘Amen!” said 1; with eager steps a rude descent I tried, 
And all the glory followed me like an on-coming tide, 

With trails of light about my feet, I crost the darkling wild, 
And as I toucht each sufferer’s hand, he rose and oui smiled. 


Thus night on night the vision came, and left me not alone, 
Until I swore that in that land should Christ be preacht and known, 
And then at once strange coolness past on my long fevered brow, 
As from the flutter of light wings; I feel, I feel it now! 


And from that moment unto this, this last and proving one, 

I have been calm and light at heart as if the deed were done ; 
I never thought how hard it was our earthly loves to lay 
Upon the altar of the Lord, and watch them melt away ! 


Speak, friends! speak what you will—but change those asking 
looks forlorn, 

Sustain me with reproachful words—uphold me with your scorn ; 

I know God’s heart is in me, but my human bosom fears 

Those drops that pierce it as they fall, those full and silent tears. 


These comrades of my earliest youth have pledged their pious care 
To bear me to the fronting coast, and gently leave me there : 

It may be I shall fall at once, with little toil or need,— 

Heaven often takes the simple will for the most perfect deed : 


Or, it may be that from that hour beneath my hand may spring 
A line of glories unachieved by hero, sage, or king,— 

That Christ may glorify himself in this ignoble name, 

And shadow forth my endless life in my enduring fame. 


All as He wills! now bless me, mother,—your cheek is almost 
dry :— 

Farewell, kind brothers !—only pray ye may be blest as I; 

Smile on me, sisters,—when death comes near each of you, still 
smile, 

And we shall meet again somewhere, within a little while! 
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Arr. 1V.—1. Observations on an Autograph of Shakspere, and 
the Orthography of his Name. Communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries by Sir Frederick Madden, R.H., I.R.S., 
F.S.A., in a Letter to John Gage, Esq., F.R.S., Director. 
London, 1838. S8vo. 


2. De la Servitude Volontuire, ou le Contr’un, par Estienne de 
la Boétie (1548), avec les Notes de M. Coste, et une Préface 
de F. de la Mennais. Paris, 1835. S8vo. 

3. Essais de Michel de Montaizgne, avec des Notes de tous les 
Commentateurs. Paris, 1834. 1 vol. large 8vo. 


HE first of these works is a kind of modern sucker from the 
ancient root of Florio’s translation of ‘ Montaigne’s Essays,’ 
printed in the year 1603. Sir Frederic Madden brings forward, 
in his pamphlet, evidence, which appears sufficient, that the par- 
ticular copy under his consideration was the property of Shak- 
spere—for so it appears we are to write the name. And the 
title-page of this little ‘ Essay’ bears a fac-simile of the poet’s sig- 
nature. It is to be lamented that this cannot be copied here also. 
But our readers must for the present take it on our testimony 
that the name is in characters as crabbed as if Shakspere, as 
well as Hamlet, had held it, ‘‘as our statists do, a baseness to 
write fair.” There is a passage in the ‘ Tempest’ well known 
to contain several expressions identical with those of Florio in his 
translation of a part of one of the * Essays.’ And it would, at all 
events, have been highly improbable that Shakspere should 
not have read them. On the whole the celebrated soliloquy in 
‘ Hamlet’ presents a more characteristic and expressive resem- 
blance to much of Montaigne’s writings than any other portion 
of the plays of the great dramatist which we at present remem- 
ber; though it would doubtless be easy to trace many apparent 
transferences from the Frenchman into the Englishman’s works, 
as both were keen and many-sided observers of mankind in the 
same age and neighbouring countries. But Hamlet was in those 
days no popular type of character; nor were Montaigne’s views 
and tone familiar to men till he had himself made them so. Now 
the Prince of Denmark is very nearly a Montaigne, lifted to a 
higher eminence, and agitated by more striking circumstances 
and a severer destiny, and altogether a somewhat more passionate 
structure of man. It is not, however, very wonderful that Hamlet, 
who was but a part of Shakspere, should exhibit to us more than 
the whole of Montaigne, and the external facts appear to contradict 
any notion of a French ancestry for the Dane, as the play is 
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said to have been produced in 1600, and the translation of the 
‘ Essays’ not for three years later. 

However this may be, it is interesting to find any points of 
analogy between a poetical creation, probably the most subtle 
and profound of Shakspere, and a living man actually co-existent 
with the poet, aud who must doubtless often have seen in Paris 
men whom Shakspere conversed with but a few days afterwards 
in London. ‘They had the same busy and fervid world around 
them, listened to the same tales of eastern travel and American 
adventure, and all the great public events and personages in the 
foreground of the picture seen by one, were respectively con- 
spicuous in the back-ground gazed at by the other. Very ordi- 
nary men, nay, inanimate things derive an interest, from our 
certainty that they were contemporary with those whom the 
world cannot, if it would, forget. The celebrated and pro- 
ductive minds, whose lives flowed on through the same days of 
storm and sunshine, seem each to reflect a light upon the other, 
and the group starts forward into distinctness and vividness, 
while the single figure might have seemed dim, cold, and stiff, 
as the recumbent effigy in a twilight chapel. 

Montaigne on all accounts deserves at least as much notice as 
the world has ever given to him; and readers, who willingly 
spend much time in attempting to estimate the comparative 
worth of books, many of which will probably be outlived by their 
authors, may not perhaps grudge an hour to some remarks on 
the merits and peculiarities of a writer who was read by Shak- 
spere, and whose fame has survived the mutations of more than 
two centuries. 

It is probably the great canon of all biographies and of all 
writings the interest of which is mainly biographical, that those 
are best which present the most complete picture of the lives 
they relate to. ‘To some this will seem a truism; to others a 
paradox. But most persons appear to judge of the value of the 
picture of a human life, with reference to the importance of the 
man in the history of the world, rather than to the fullness and 
accuracy of the delineation. Yet it may be well maintained that 
the structure and growth of aman, of any man, are in themselves 
so grave and fruitful a reality, that quite independently of extra- 
ordinary endowments or exploits, a true and perfect image of his 
inward being would be a richer and higher creation than a | 

ortrait at all less accurate of a much more remarkable mind. 
The object is itself so deep and immense, that in contemplating 
any single example of it all differences of degree are lost sight 
of. ‘The mind is so filled by the aspect of Mont Blanc that 
it refuses to admit the mere arithmetical fact of the doubly or 
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trebly superior altitude of Chimborazo and the Himalayah. The 
scientific measurement may be accurate; but a mass of earth 
ten times the height would not more completely possess the eye 
and heart with a sense of how sublime and lasting a thing, of 
how overpowering vastness a mountain is. Now, whatever the 
foot-rule and barometer may say, a man is larger and more than 
a mountain. In the only instance on record in which the two 
characters were combined, that of Quinbus F'lestrin, at Lilliput, 
those ingenious people, no doubt, regarded it as more wonderful 
to see a mountain endowed with human qualities than they would 
have done to see a man merely enlarged to the size of a moun- 
tain. A man swelled and petrified into a hill wou!d in effect have 
sunk and dwindled. But the hill, could it be imbued with life 
and reason, would undergo a change no less ennobling than the 
clay figure of Prometheus, or the statue of Pygmalion, when 
kindling with the fiery spirit of will and consciousness. Still 
more, therefore, is it true of men than of the grandest physical 
appearance, that in contemplating any one of them the mere 
pe, precio diversities vanish from the eye. Any one is not so 
much greater or less as infinite ; and his compass spreads beyond 
the utmost limit of our vision, and absorbs all attempt at a pre- 
cise estimate. 

Of all men, whose memories at all survive, the least fruitful 
for us are the mere vague historic shadows around which there is 
a din and whirl of social tumult, but of whose inward lives we 
know so little, that they remain as little more than names on 
tombs or hollow trophies. Next to them in insignificance for us, 
although not quite so low, however really inferior in vigour and 
trath of nature, are the declaimers and dealers in rhetoric false- 
hood—a Seneca, a Rousseau, a Hazlitt. For by turning 
their language inside out, by pulling to pieces the fictitious strue- 
ture, and as it were anatomizing the wax-work, we may, through 
a laborious process of reflection and reconstruction, arrive at some 
knowledge of what they were, from the study of what they 
desired to appear. But the truly precious and instructive 
specimens of human nature which the past leaves us are the men 
in whom we directly, and from themselves, know both what they 
were, and why and how they were so. And it is very remark- 
able that we have not this knowledge of any worthless and des- 
picable soul. Those who have painted themselves truly, how- 
ever unconsciously, are the true and ample minds. The weak 
and base, who have designed to do itat all, have always betaken 
themselves to distortion and falsehood, as persons of misshapen 
forms often throw themselves inte unnatural and painful attitudes 
to hide, as they imagine, the blemishes of their figures. On the 
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other hand, we are minutely and abundantly informed of the 
mind and character of Augustine and Luther, of Dante, of 
Cicero, of the holy and stainless Socrates. We know Milton, as 
he was, and with open eyes behold him luminous in his blind- 
ness. We stand beside young Goethe, while we listen to his 
Poetry and Truth, and seem with his universal sensibility to re- 
ceive the just and sharp impression from all rom and men, and 
with his unwearied and felicitous intelligence to shape a!l into new 
and complete pictures. And far meaner and narrower as was 
the man, it is in this way that we grow acquainted with Mon- 
taigne when we read his ‘ Essays ;’ and find that there are few of 
our kinsmen or friends whom we can see into so thoroughly, or 
with whom, though dwelling for years under one roof, we seem 
to live in such intimate communion. 

This is a great thing. ‘The parings of nails, the clippings of 
hair, the worn-out slipper of a conqueror’s foot, which has kicked 
thousands or millions of men before it, the glove from a hand 
that many lips délighted to salute, though lips and fingers have 
long since been food for worms—these matters have for some 
their value. We doubt not that the peruke of Louis XIV, or 
the cocked hat of Marlborough, would fetch, in any London 
auction-room, a price beyond Voltaire’s history of the one, or 
Archdeacon Coxe’s life of the other. Yet these memorials can 
suggest even to the creative soul of a collector of curiosities only 
a faint and imperfect conception of their former owners. While, in 
the writings of any one who, like Montaigne, has chronicled 
himself, we have the very man, a living human being brought 
before us. We are not compelled to infer the kernel from the 
husk, the Hercules from—not the foot, but—the sandal; to fill u 
for ourselves, with substantial form, the empty vestments which 
adumbrate their wearer. Here the inward is that which is 
clearest; the flame within the coloured lamp, throwing its light 
upon and through those outward and surrounding circumstances 
which alone biography and history for the most part present to 
us. Hard indeed is the work of a biographer, who seldom gives 
any distinct and tenable knowledge of the hero he describes. 
But he always, more or less well, and more or less unconsciously 
does something towards the painting himself. His mistakes 
and dreams, as to another, are the facts of his own mind. We 
see him liviug and moving at his easel, where he may be daubing 
only the cloudiest caricature of some one else. ‘That which he 
ostensibly writes of is as worthless as the later text inscribed 
above the faded characters of a genuine classic. While he blabs 
mendacious gossip about the victim of his rhetoric, he betrays 
the whole secret, the imperishable reality of his own character, 
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aims, and insight. But when he writes, as did Montaigne, of 
himself, the dream, the delirium, the inane folly, is hardly less 
valuable than the earnest confession, the simple-hearted narra- 
tive of events. He may not always write truth and wisdom 
about his own temper, principles, and story; but tle weaknesses 
and delusions are also his, his own; and alike contribute to em- 
body before our eyes the one living human being. 

On this topic, namely--what a man is—more books have been 
written than on all other matters, probably because, as far as we 
know, books are written by men. It lies at the root of all his- 
tory, all poetry, and all that, in the highest sense of the word, is 
philosophy. But indeed, more properly speaking, it is of this mat- 
ter, and this alone, that all books more or less directly treat, and 
about this that all thoughts are occupied. For speculations, the 
least apparently human, are in reality based on some portion 
or other of man, and on this alone: those as to reptiles, which 
may well concern a man, himself a worm; those as to the earth 
we tread on, we being ourselves but dust and clay; those as to 
the air and stars, for what else are we but 2 breath, and our lives 
but sparks of fire in a vault of darkness? Nor can it be 
said that this is a fantastic abuse of metaphor. On this sub- 
ject nothing properly is metaphor; for all analogies, even 
the wildest combinations twisted together by the fancy, have 
their one root in the unity of our consciousness. And in 
all we seek to know, our aim is only to discover what 
there is in the thing, corresponding to somewhat in ourselves. 
Thus we discern it; thus we master it; make it our own; 
truly know it. That in an object which answers to, or dovetails 
with, ourselves, is what we really mean by the object. And 
manifestly so; for if there be aught in it which meets and assi- 
milates with nothing in us. of that something, that algebraic x 
never to be discovered, we cannot speak, or think, or dream. Not 
only do we not know it, but we never can know it. In this 
largest, but also most true sense, then, it is certain that all books 
relate to man and only to man; yet some to that which is more 
essential and characteristic in us, some to that which is less. Of 
some the ground and element lies nearer to our affections, and 
will, and intelligence, to that which is least changeable in us, and 
is the framework and support of all the rest; others to that 
which we cannot but regard as more outward and superficial. 
Some treat of man in his inmost life, beliefs, feelings, purposes, 
and successes; others more of the material world, which is also, 
but more remotely, his—his colossal hut, and inexhaustible mine, 
and insatiable catacomb. In one way or other the strongest and 
most cutting thoughts of man, since the beginning of his current 
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almanac and present calendar some five thousand years ago—have 
been exercised and expended in shaping out for himself a clearer 
and clearer image of himself, both as he finds himself immediately - 
within, and as he recognises his own obscure likeness in the 
canvas of nature, bordered with its frame of Time and Space, the 
earvings of which are also one endless intertexture of human re- 
semblances. Much of the work of becoming what wé may be,- 
consists in knowing what we are; and we should go mad and rot, * 
in preternatural idleness, if we had not the task of gradually 
finding ourselves expressed in the universe, and the universe im- 
pressed upon ourselves, and of more and more realizing this cor- 
respondence outwardly by action, whence arts, and trades, and. - 
journeys, and ships, and laneute and inwardly by thought and * 
love, from which arise religions, poetry, sciences, all heroism and 
goodness. 

Of the books that show us what we are, there have been in many 
ages better than the ‘ Essays’ of Montaigne ; but it may be affirmed 
without meaning to offend any one, that, even in our age, there 
are several worse. His book is not the widest nor the deepest: 
but it is a perfectly genuine record of a far livelier, and richer, * 
and more honest mind than common. ‘There are oracles of 
loftier and more fiery spirits, belonging less than this to our time 
and tendencies; and, though immortal as Death itself, which will 
outlive all but Life, yet not more deserving of immortality, than 
these doubts, fancies, endless egotisms, of a dead old Gascon 
gentleman. 

Such he was. He acquaints us with man chiefly by exhibiting 
to us a man, the offspring of one age and the native of a single 
spot; and we must consider what these circumstances made him, 
that we may the better understand what in himself he was. He 
belonged, in a word, to the most active portion of the human 
race, in the most eager and productive period that it has known, 
at least since it first contrived to shape itself into social existence. 
Printing, like the former and latter rain, was diffusing the know- 
ledge long collected in the vague and dim clouds of the past. 
Columbus had burst the gates of the Atlantic, and shown to men 
a new heaven and a new earth, and other forms of human nature 
than those of our elder regions. And while the new was pouring 
in, the old was rapidly crumbling down and passing away. More 
connexion and interdependence was growing up in all the con- 
eerns of life. Individual strength and wild energy were settling 
down. ‘The solid vault of dogma under which men lived was 
thinning off, and widening, and wavering ; and while a new and 
bright vegetation of literature opened over the earth, the ancient 
snows and ice-rocks of tradition melted and burst along in foam- 
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ing torrents. Together with these changes a looser width of 
luxury atid excitement was unfolded, and the sweeter wines of the 


. new age were mingled with deadlier poisons. In Germany, 


misery, and fanaticism, and heroic faith; in Italy, unbounded 
falsehood and creative genius; in England, lawless brutality and 
_ popular zeal; in I rance, all these elements, were mixed together. 
: « During the first half of the sixteenth century the Reformation 
: began and was secured; More and Cranmer were executed ; 
. Luther lived and died ; Rabelais stood forth as a fervid genius in 
’ the mask of a buffoon ; Raflaelle, Diirer, and Michael Angelo 
painted themselves for ever on the most massive tablets of the 
mind of man; Aniosto embalmed chivalry in a gorgeous tomb ; 
Fiesco conspired; Machiavelli theorized; Melancthon and 
Sealiger taught; Cortez and Pizarro passed, like its own 
earthquakes, through America; the feudal greatness of Irench 
nobility blazed almost its last; l’rance, Germany, and Italy 
wore each other out in idle wars. In the midst of 
these confusions Calvin was condemned by Rome as a 
heretic, for establishing the power which enabled him to burn 
Servetus. Rome was sacked by an army of adventurers, and 
Trent filled with a council of Romish prelates. laith, energizing 
in Luther, threw off its cowl, and his Emperor, unable to compel 
him to wear it, placed it on his own head and sank into a con- 
vent. ‘The world was learning that Homer, Socrates, and Plu- 
tarch were more than names, and growing to feel what they 
really meant. And while Montaigne was drinking deepest of 
their spirit, the Protestants of Mérindol and Cabri¢res were mas- 
sacred, and in Guyenne, at his own threshold, the peasantry were 
maddened into revolt by the Gabelle (1548), and were crushed 
again under the heavier sorrows. 

In fine, the sfate of society in Western Europe resembled at 
this time that of a party of mariners saving themselves on a raft 
constructed out of the wreck of their former stately but worn-out 
vessel. With woes, and panic-cries, and bleeding hands, and 
fierce contentions, and the deaths of many, they constructed a 
frail support amid the stormy waves; but the ruin of the ship has 
laid open to them precious treasures and priceless instruments, 
long sealed up and forgotten, within the hold; new necessities 
develop more complete inventions ; the strong call of the hour 
awakens fresh life in many a heart, before weak and torpid; and 
on their creaking and wave-washed deck they sail before the wind 
in greater terrors, but with happier auspices than before. 

In the midst of this revolution, Montaigne, born in 1553, rose 
to consciousness. In the course of his life he saw the world 
around him all convulsed with the fiercest religious wars, the 
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massacre of St Bartholomew perpetrated, the. Dutch republic 
created. He was contemporary with Cervantes and with 
Shakspere. Seldom has there been on earth a broader scene 
of apparent confusion; but in the midst of the storm far nobler 
and more various powers were at work than in the downfall of 
the Roman Empire, or the confiicts of the middle ages. Much 
of household simplicity was perishing ; popular fancy and feeling 
were losing much of their unconscious beauty ; the rude and slow 
machinery of political society was breaking and crushing down : 
above all, the old unquestionable beliefs of men were inwardly 
decaying, and were shaken and tottering under outward attacks. 
The fierce horrors, base frauds, and lascivious indulgences of 
public life were rather multiplied and darkened than at all sup- 
pressed; yet thought and humanity were living more strongly. 
and generating life; and in the confused and ferocious tumult 
there were some who taught, and many who received the teach- 
ing, that faith in higher than visible things had a foundation of 
its own in the heart of man to rest on, and need not lean for 
ever on the hollow and spurious support of a despotic priesthood. 
But this last and greatest truth was preached in the midst of pas- 
sions and delusions which were closely mingled with it, as the 
stream turned into a stagnant pool is itself stained by that which 
it purifies. Thus it might, perhaps, have been anticipated that 
in the awakening knowledge of a beautiful and inexhaustible 

agan literature, self-satisfying speculation and easy sympathy 
would find abundant pretext and encouragement to shrink from 
the gigantic battle of austere belief and distinct principles into a 
world of intelligent delight. ‘The survey of mankind, as a mere 
object of curious observation, both invited and bewildered the 
reason; and the richest and most many-coloured spectacle of 
human existence which the world had ever exhibited, was height- 
ened and contrasted by a better knowledge of a remote and won- 
derful past. 


Montaigne was the son of a Gascon country-gentleman and 
soldier, rather a humorist, of whom he gives the following 
aecount (II. 2)* :— 


“¢ My house has been a long time open to men of learning, and is 
very well known by them; for my father, who was the master of it 
fifty years and more, being warmed with that zeal with which 
King Francis I. had newly embraced literature, and brought it into 
esteem, spared no pains nor expense to get an acquaintance with 
men of learning, treating them, at his house, as persons sacred, who 





> *2The passages from Montaigne are given from the corrected edition of Cotton’s 
translation, published in London in 1739. 
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had divine wisdom by some special inspiration, collecting their sen- 
tences and sayings as so many oracles, and with the more venera- 
tion and religion, as he was the less qualified to judge of them, for 
he had no knowledge of letters any more than his prede- 
cessors had.” 

The mode of education pursued by this somewhat singular 
person with regard to his second son, is described by the subject 
of the experiment in the following passages (III. 13) :— 


“If I had any sons I should wish them my fortune. The good 
father that God gave me, who has nothing of me but the ac- 
knowledgment of his bounty (though truly ’tis a very hearty one), 
sent me from my cradle to be brought up in a poor village of his, 
aud there continued me all the while I was at nurse, and longer, 
bringing me up to the meanest and most common way of living : 
‘ Magna pars libertatis est bene moratus venter’—[Seneca Epist. 
123|—i. e. A well-governed belly is a great part of liberty. Never 
take upon yourselves, much less give up to your wives, the care of 
their nurture. Leave the forming them to fortune, under popular 
and natural laws ; leave it to custom to train them up to frugality 
and hardships, that they may rather descend from them than ascend 
tothem. This humour of my father’s yet aimed at another end, 
that is, to make me familiar with those people and with that rank of 
men who most need our assistance ; believing that I should be more 
obliged rather to regard them who extended their arms to me, than 
those who turned their backs upon me; and for this reason also it 
was that he provided me sureties at the font, of the meanest fortune, 
to oblige, and bind me to them.” 


And in I. 25 :— 


‘« My deceased father, having made all the inquiry that a man could 
possibly do among men of learning and understanding of an exact 
method of education, was by them apprized of the inconvenience 
which attended the practice at that time; and he was told that the 
tedious time we spent in learning the languages, which cost them 
but very little, if any, was the only reason we could not attain to 
the magnanimity of the ancient Greeks and Romans, nor to their 
knowledge. I do not, however, believe that to be the only cause ; 
but the expedient my father found out for this was, that while I was 
at nurse, and before I began to speak, he committed me to the care 
of a German, who since died a famous physician in France, totally 
ignorant of our language indeed, but very well versed in the 
Latin.” 


He proceeds to describe his learning Latin colloquially, and 
to a pitch of great fluency, even in childhood. We have after- 
wards several odd anecdotes and remarks about his own early 
life, the substance of which is that he was of very irretentive 
memory and indolent character, and that the desultory and 
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amusing mode of instruction pursued with him even at college 
was, in Montaigne’s opinion, requisite, in order to prevent so 
dull a mind from abhorring all serious mental labour. 

The frame of the child thus trained and instructed was, as we 
find from frequent notices in his writings, robust and capable of 
much fatigue, although towards middle life afflicted with painful 
disease, the chronicle of which forms the bulk of his book of 
travels.* He was of short stature but well set, and with a full, 
strong, and open face. 

Montaigne thus grew towards maturity, with an education 
more like that of our day than of his. In the management of 
those first years of life, it is impossible not to see the source of 
much that afterwards marked him out from others. The main 
principle, of teaching him everything without requiring any 
conscious effort, or producing a sense of struggle on his part, 
doubtless disinclined him, as such a system always must, to en- 
counter hardships or engage in conflict: whence, partly, the indo- 
lence, though a busy indolence, of his life: hence, too, in a great 
degree, his reluctance to admit any views of man and duty 
which required him to regard life as a long battle against igno- 
rance and weakness, in a word, against evil; and which estimate 
the highest and best of our thoughts and feelings as only then pure 
and active, when consciously toiling against the stream of self- 
indulgence. But as his education gave him not only ease but also 
knowledge, and opened to him an inexhaustible source of mental 
pleasure, no wonder that he became a literary epicure, and made 
the gratification of every whim in speculation, and toa great de- 
gree in practice, the only aim, if soit can be called, of his exist- 
ence. Thanks however to the sound structure of mind and body, 
to the sturdy manly nature, which he partly inherited from his 
father, partly owed to his care—to the strong and honest minds 
and the admirable books with which he was early familiarized, 
there is under and around all this capricious idleness a predomi- 
nant, clear, homely sense and apprehensiveness for truth, aecom- 
panied by sincerity and kindliness of will, the natural yoke- 
fellows of such endowments, which give both the most sterling 
value and the most exquisite charm to his works. 

At thirteen years of age his taste for study, and perhaps his 
dislike to military discipline and vexation, were so decided that, 
although the son of a wealthy gentleman and soldier in the six- 
teenth century, he preferred the business of a law court to that 
of a camp. After the requisite preparations he became, in the 





* «Journal du Voyage de M. de Montaigne en Italie,’ &c, par M. de Querton, 
Paris, 1774. to. 
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year 1554, a counsellor at Bordeaux, and he signs himself as 
such in writing to his father in 1563. He abandoned this pro- 
fession on the death of his elder brother, which opened the way 
for his own succession. As, in so long and egotistical a work as 
the * Essays,’ he never mentions the fact that he had been a lawyer, 
it seems probable that he felt somewhat ashamed of this portion 
of his life. Indeed he evidently valued himself a good deal on 
his importance as Seigneur of Montaigne, perhaps estimating 
more highly this external and unquestionable advantage, from his 
scepticism as to the certainty of any less palpable distinctions. 
Whatever his feelings may have been with regard to his own 
professional career, it is certain that he gained and kept a bitter 
and scornful disgust at the mass of arbitrary pedantries and cruel 
wrongs involved in the system which then regulated all the social 
interests of his countrymen. 

During his life as counsellor he travelled frequently to Paris and 
to the Court. He became acquainted with Henry I1, and was ap- 
pointed a Gentleman of the Chamber. In general, his remarks on 
politics exhibit much familiarity with the affairs and persons of his 
owntime. He was intimate with L’ Hospital and with De Thou, 
minds as impartial and honest probably as his own, but devoid 
of his speculative tendencies and powers, which were united with 
their practical talents and civil wisdom only in our Lord Bacon. 
Clear, kindly, festive was he as the Christmas fireside; and 
formed for sympathy and friendship. Of his life at Bordeaux, 
before his succession to his father’s estate, the most important fact 
was his friendship with his fellow-counsellor La Boétie, an affec- 
tion which makes a streak of light in modern biography almost 
as beautiful as that left us by Lord Brook and Sir Philip Sidney. 
Montaigne’s letter to his father, giving an account of his friend’s 
calm and considerate death-bed, is full of grief and love, as are all 
the passages in his ‘ Essays’ relating to the same person, who was 
of his own years, and whom he lost in the year 1563, when they 
were both about the age of thirty. La Boétie also says, in his 
* Traité de la Servitude Volontaire’* (p. 142), 


*« Friendship is a sacred name; it is a holy thing; it never arises 
but between good men; exists only by mutual esteem: supports 
itself not so much by services on either part as by goodness of life. 
That which makes a friend certain of another, is the knowledge 
which he has of his integrity. The sureties which he has for him 
are his good disposition, fidelity, and steadfastness. There cannot 
be friendship where there is cruelty, where there is disloyalty, where 
there is injustice.” 





* La Mennais’ edition, mentioned at the head of this article. 
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This little book, ‘ De la Servitude Volontaire,’ seems to have 
been written when the author was only sixteen. It isa decla- 
mation against the lawless government of many Py one, with 
much that recals ‘Tacitus, and something that resembles the poli- 
tical writings of our Milton, but having a pervading tone of ‘idle 
imitative rhetoric, such as is all but inevitable in the work of one 
so young. ‘Though doubtless in some degreé prompted by the 
miseries of I’rance in that day, it is chiefly a reproduction of 
the sonorous and statuesque republicanism of the classical 
writers; eloquent, headlong, youthful utterance of a sharp, clear 
brain and glowing heart, to whom the world was yet but a 
stage for declamation, while almost all the outward facts of life 
lay concealed from him behind the scenic curtain. Warmth and 
reasonableness are finely blended in the book, though weakened 
by a kind of abstract vagueness, a dateless no-where-ness of the 
facts and topics. ‘There is no trace of the wayward, fantastic self- 

uestioning which gives charm and peculiarity to Montaigne. 
But probably at La Boétie’s age his friend’s writings would have 
shown much less of this than now appears in them. For pas- 
sionate life and keenness of style, the ‘ Treatise’ is more re- 
markable even than the ‘ Essays.’ 

Montaigne married at thirty-three, not from any strong affec- 
tion, but for reasons of propriety and convenience. After his 
father’s death he lived chiefly at Montaigne St Michel, his well- 
known chateau. He made frequent journeys in France, travelled 
in Italy, and was twice elected Mayor of Bordeaux, evidently 
much to his satisfaction. ‘Though in troublesome times, his go- 
vernment of the city was, conformably to his character, quiet and 
moderate. He was also contemporary with the massacre of St 
Bartholomew; and he was with De Thou at Blois, in 1588, 
when the Due de Guise was slain. ‘The result for us of all these 
facts is, that Montaigne knew mankind on many sides, and in the 
most different classes. He was in a station to associate easily 
with the highest ranks, even with kings; and of habits anda 
temper that smoothed his intercourse even with the lowest. [fe 
had learning to make him an apt companion for scholars; prac- 
tical shrewdness and knowledge to procure him respect from 
the world ; and the secure and easy circumstances which gave 
him perfect leisure to indulge his tastes and fancies, and to spe- 
culate upon those of others. And, in fine, he was a man whose 
thoughts neither turned strongly to action nor to ideal truth, 
but delighted to converse with all kinds of distinct human 
realities. 

In his writings the central scene of his outward life always 
appears to’ be his chateau, which he delights to paint as built 
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mostly by his father, with nothing added to it by him; as the only 
gentleman’s ‘ouse iv France unfortified against either party in 
the civil war; and as strong and hospitable enough to shelter his 
poorer neighbours agaiust the mere marauders of the time. In 
a tower of this building was the study and library of Montaigne, 
and here he describes himself as composing the book in which 
the description occurs, and which is almost as certain to last as 
the nature of man, which it so amply and minutely presents 
to us. 

Strange that by means of a little chemical mixture, lamp-black 
and so forth, on a tissue of old rags, the thoughts of a man should 
thus be preserved for all men. Jor what can seem a less suit- 
able vehicle for a thought—consider it—a thought! than 
smoke-dirt and worn filaments of flax. These then, perhaps, 
are in truth not that which makes the thought last; a that 


which lets us see that it does last, as the wire on which the in- 
sect’s diamond wing is held under the glass of a microscope. Mon- 
taigne is gone, to where he will have found some at least of his 
doubts cleared up. But for us he has left a mantle behind him, 
not only inscribed as are the magic garments of romance, with 
many strange characters, but showing the familiar folds and 


twists of the short and stout-bodied old Gascon. In that mantle 
we heed not wrap ourselves, but we mInay try to peruse and mea- 
sure it. ‘Thus it remains to us as a fact that Montaigne did what 
no man had dene before, nor las any man so well done since—in 
sharp light, and with endlessly daring strokes, painted himself, 
as the one great certainty in a world of doubt—himself, a living 
being—a person—a man, bright shining, like an enchanted 
head—a human image of brassy flame in Rembrandt’s wizard 
cave of blackness. 

Many have shown us man in general, and have done this 
better or worse, according to their several shares of manhood. 
But the mischief of such delineations is, that man in general is 
after all a fiction, for man exists only in particular. ‘The essen- 
tial forms and germs of our whole nature are stored indeed in 
every individual, and as the reason gradually awakeus to the 
music of experience, a corresponding mage becomes present to 
it of man as a single ideal being. Lut this image is always to 
some extent imperfect, and yet has a tendency to allure and 
eyen imprison our attention within itself, aud shut out any en- 
trances, or, if we may use the word, ingrowths, of further know- 
ledge, And he before whom the image floats cloudy and pen- 
dulous, while, still indefinite and unsteady, it draws up, like a 
water-spout column, new substance of reality into its own bulk, 
often does better service to himself and others than he who does 
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homage to and worships a fixed idea, however noble and capa- 
cious, admitting of no growth or maturation. By the encyclo- 
pedic and interminable, as opposed to the defining, shaping pro- 
cess, we may well indeed become boundless, aimless, and 
incoherent. And so to a certain extent was Montaigne; but 
also rich, various, of inexhaustible yearnings after new mental 
treasures of comparisons and contrasts, and ever sending out 
his wealth possessed on new ventures of wealth to be acquired. 
He sits a golden gnome in his sparry cells and galleries piled 
with jewels; and he is their true discoverer and guardian; and 
though not the creative spirit with the one efficacious image of 
the Aladdin’s Palace into which the jewels shall be built, is yet 
akin to him, and at heart owns him as a brother. 

Great again is the power of a Dante, of a Shakspere, even 
of a Machiavelli,a De Thou, in showing us some shadows and 
surfaces of many men, some leaves of the great tree of man’s 
life. But after all they can give us only lines and gleams; lines 
as of a withered leaf wasted to a skeleton lace-leaf; gleams 
vague as those of forests seen through mist. To know what 
really is or has been, there is required an insight into the thing, 
such as these writers possessed, but cannot give. For it cannot 
be given, any more than a living eye of retina and nerve can be 
given to a head in the first construction of which it has been 
omitted. ‘The insight must be found or won within. Beaming, 
seeing from the heart, into the heart it looks. Now this it is 
which in Montaigne we find; and the reality and meaning of 
which he has exemplified better than almost any one. His book, 
he tells us, is one about himself, and only about himself. All 
else, anecdote, speculation, narrative, is there only for this pur- 

ose. We have him before us in all his relations to others, in all 
fis occupations, all his moods, and all his outward actions. What 
can be quoted of him gives as weak and dwarfed a notion of him 
as a handful of dried leaves from an Indian forest can give of that 

orgeous and exuberant world of foliage. But what else can we do? 

‘hus we know (I. 1) that he was compassionate, but (I. 2) not 
subject to violent impulses of grief; that (I. 3) though of licen- 
tious speech, he was in some respects of sensitive modesty; and 
(I. 4) ready to trust, but too proud to do it when it could be 
attributed to despair and weakness, rather then to confidence and 
faith in another. He tells us (1.8)— 


‘¢ When I lately retired to my own house, with a resolution to 
avoid all manner of concern in affairs as much as possible, and to 
pepe the small remainder of my life in privacy and peace, I fancied 

could not give my mind more enjoyment than to leave it at fall 
liberty to entertain rest and compose itself; which I also hoped that 
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it might do the more easily henceforwards, as being by time become 
more settled and improved. But I find, 
‘ Variam semper dant otia mentem.’—{Lucan, iv. 704.] 
‘ Even.in the most retired states 
A thousand thoughts an idle life creates.’ 

That, on the contrary, like a horse broke loose, which runs 
away with greater speed than the rider would put him to, it gives 
hirth to so many chimeras and fantastic monsters, one upon the neck 
of another, without order and design, that, for the sake of survey- 
ing the folly and absurdity of them when I list, I have begun to 
draw a catalogue of them, hoping in time to make my mind ashamed 
of itself.” 

He paints minutely (1.9) his want of memory and his perfect 
veracity, and (1. 10) the absence of his mind, and its liability to 
quick movements and spurts of thought; (1. 12) his dislike to 
ceremonies and love of politeness; (I. 11 and I. 17) his disbelief 
in omens, presentiments, and ghosts. Elsewhere (as I. 18, &e.) 
he is full of a profound sense of the instability of all things 
human; and (I. 19) shows himself to us as not melancholy, yet ever 
thoughtful, and often meditating on death. In another place he 
thinks it worth mentioning (I. 35) that although his countrymen 
generally wore coloured clothes, he seldom put on other than 
white or black, in imitation of his father. He tells us (I. 55) 
that he used perfumed gloves and handkerchiefs; in another 
place that his doublet too was perfumed ; and he records (I. 56) 
that he constantly made the sign of the cross even when he yawned. 
The few following words have often been alluded to (II. 12) : 

‘* When I play with my cat, ‘vho knows whether puss is not more 
diverted with me than I am with puss? We divert each other re- 
ciprocally with monkey tricks.” 

We learn that he wore for his device a balance, with the cha- 
racteristic motto, ** Que scay je.” He was vain of the Order of 
St Michael, which had been bestowed on him, and even, as it ap- 
pears from his travels, of his coat of arms, which he left showily 
emblazoned at different places on his road. He tells us (II. 25) 
that he always carried a stick in walking. Elsewhere he says 
(LI. 17) that he was of low stature: — 


“T am, as to the rest, strong and well-knit: my face is not 
puffed but full; my complexion betwixt jovial and melancholic, 
moderately sanguine and hot. 


‘ Unde rigent setis mihi crura, et pectora viilis.’ 


My health vigorous and sprightly, even to a well-advanced age, 
and rarely troubled with sickness: such I was, I say, for I do not 
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make any reckoning of myself, now that I am engaged in thead- 
vances of old age, being already past forty.” “. 

The man who writes so simply about such matters, rises in 
other places to a height of feeling almost lyrical, and to the 
noblest truth of thought, as when he says (1.36) :— 


‘¢ Our judgments are sick, and conformable to the corruption of 
our manners. I observe most of the wits of these times preteri to 
shine by obscuring the glory of the brave and generous actions 
of former ages, putting some vile construction upon them, .and 
forging vain causes and motives of them.- A mighty subtilty in- 
deed! Show me the greatest and most unblemished action in ‘life, 
and I will invent fifty bad ends to obscure it: God knows, who’s 
intentions will extend them out to the full, what diversity of images 
our internal wills are liable to; they do not so maliciously play the 
censurers, as they do it ignorantly and rudely with their detrac- 
tion, The same pains and licence that others take to detract from 
these illustrious names, I would willingly take to end them a lift to 
raise them higher. As for these rare figures that are cylled out by 
the consent of the wisest men, for an example to the world, I should 
not stick to honour them more, as far as my invention woutd per- 
mit, by the circumstances of favourable construction. And we are 
to believe that the force of our invention is infinitely short of their 
merit. It is the duty of gocd men to paint virtue as beautiful as 
possible, and there would be no indecency in the case, should our 
passions a little transport us in favour of such sacred forms. What 
these people do to the contrary, they either do out of malice, or 
by the vice of confining their belief to their own capacity‘ns afore- 
said, or, which I am more inclined to think, for not having their 
sight strong, clear, and elevated enough, to conceive the splendour 
of virtue in her native purity.” 

He shows his insight into style in speaking of a celebrated 
passage of Lucretius, (III. 5) :— 

“Those good poets stood in need of no smart subtle turn of 
phrase. Their language is copious, and full of a natural and con- 
stant spirit. ’Tis altogether epigrammatical; with a sting not only 
in the tail, but in the head, stomach, and feet. There is nothing 
forced init. Nothing drawling; and -it ever keeps the same pace 
without variation. ‘ Contextus totus ririlis est, non sunt circa floser- 
los occupati.’—[Seneca. Epist. 33.]—i.e. The whole texture of it is 
manly, without the ornament of flowers. “Tis not an eloquence 
that is delicate and inoffensive only: ’tis nervous and sclid; and 
does not please only, but actually engrosses and captivates, and 
the finest understandings are the most charmed with it. When I 
see those sublime forms of expréssion so lively, so profound, I do 
not say “tis well uttered, but well conceived. "Tis the sprightli- 
ness of the imagination that gives pomp and sublimity to the 
language.  * Pectis est quod disertum facit.”—[Quint. |. x.] ie. 
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Eloquence is owing to the frame of the mind. Our people call 
language, judgment, and finé words full conceptions. This ene 
ing is not so much owing to the dexterity of hand, as to the lively 
impression of the object on the mind.....The sense illuminates and_ 
produces the words, which are no longer words of air but of flesh and 
bone. They signify more than they express. ... The wits set off a 
language by their way of handling and managing it; not so much 
innWating it, as by putting it to more vigorous and various ser- 
vices, amd straining and bending it to them. They do not intro- 
duce. new terms into it, but they enrich those they have already, 
give them more weight, spirit, and energy; and add new turns, 
which are however authorized by the wise and ingenious applica- 
tion which they are not at a loss to make of them. This is the end 
which a]l should have in view, who are ambitious of the honour of 
writing well; anf as for those who have not genius to attain to it, 
they ought to think of something else...... We do not easily 
discern the energy of some of those words which I have selected, 
hecause the comnfon use of them has, in some measure, impaired 
their beauty, and rendered it vulgar; as is the case in our common 
talk, wherein there are excellent seine and metaphors, the beauty 
of whith is faded by their being antiquated, and their lustre sullied 
by toe common handling. But this abates nothing of the relish 
to men of understanding, neither does it derogate trom the glory 
of those ancient authors who, ’tis likely, first brought those words 
into that lustre.” 


There are perhaps few better specimens at once of his manner 
and his sagacity than the following passage, (III. 11) :— 


‘‘T have seen the birth of many miracles of my time, which, 
although they were still-born, yet have we not failed to foresee what 
they would have come to had they lived. It is but finding the end 
of the clue, and a man may wind off as much as he will; and there 
is a greater distance betwixt nothing and the minutest thing in the 
world, than there is betwixt that and the greatest. Now, the first 
that are tinctured with this beginning of novelty, when they set out 
their history, find, by the opposition they meet with, where the 
difticulty of persuasion lies, and caulk that place with some false 
piece. “Besides that, ‘ Insita hominibus libidine alendi de industria 
rumeres, men having a natural lust to propagate reports, we 
naturally make a conscience of restoring what has been lent us, 
without some usury and addition of our own invention. Private 
error first creates public error; and afterwards, in turn, public error 
causes a particular one; thus all this fabric rises by patch-work 
from hand to hand, so that the remotest witness knows more than 
those that are nearest ; aad the last informed is more certain than 
the first. “Tis a natural progress: for whoever believes anything 
thinks it a work of charity to persuade another into the same 
opinion. Which the better to do, he will make no difficulty, of 
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adding as much of his own invention as he conceives necessary to 
obviate the resistance or want of conception he supposes in others. 
I myself, who make a particular conscience of lying, and am not 
very solicitous of gaining credit and authority to what I say, do 
yet find, that in the arguments I have in hand, being warmed with 
the opposition of another, or by the proper heat of my own nar- 
ration, I swell and puff up my subject by voice, motion, vigour, and 
force of words; and moreover by extension and amplification ; 
not without prejudice to the naked truth: but I do it on condition, 
nevertheless, that to the first who brings me to recollection, and 
who asks me the plain and real truth, I presently surrender, and 
deliver it to him without exaggeration, without emphasis or inter- 
larding of my own. A quick and carnest way of speaking, as 
mine is, is apt to run into hyperbole. There is nothing to which 
men commonly are more inclined, than to give way to their own 
opinions. Where the ordinary means fail us, we add command 
and force, fire and sword. ’Tis a misfortune to be at that pass, 
that the best touchstone of the truth must be the malslendie of 
believers, in a crowd where the number of fools so much exceeds 
the wise. ‘ Quasi vero quidquam sit tam valde quam nihil sapere, 
vulgare. Sanitatis patrocinium est, insanientium turba.’—[Cicero 
de Div. lib. ii., ¢. 39. Item Aug. de Civit. Dei. 1. vi., ¢. 10.] ie. 
As if anything were so common as ignorance. The mob of fools 
is a protection to the wise. "Tis hard for 2 man to form his 
iudgment against the common opinions. The first persuasion 
taken of the very subject itself, possesses the simple, and from 
that it spreads to the wise, by the authority of the number and 
the antiquity of the witnesses. For my part, what I should not 
believe from one, I should not believe from a hundred; and I do 
not judge of opinions by the years...... To this very hour all 
these miracles and strange events have conccaled themselves from 
me, I have never seen a more evident monster or miracle in the 
world than myself: « man grows familiar with all strange things 
by time and custom; but the more I visit, and the better I know 
myself, the more does my own deformity astonish me, and the less 
I understand of myself.” 


And afterwards (III. 13) much to the same effect :-— 

“Tn my opinion, of the most ordinary, common, and known 
things, could we but penetrate them, the greatest miracles of nature 
might be formed, and the most wonderful examples, especially upon 
the subject of human actions.” 


There are few thoughts in systematic thinkers that go deeper 
than the following remark of Montaigne, which is the more 
striking as found in one so immethodical, and so averse from 
complete schemes of theory, (III. 1):— 


_ “Our structure, both external and internal, is full of imperfec- 
tion; yet there is nothing in nature but what is of use, not even 
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inutility itself. There is nothing in this universe which has not 
some proper place in it. Our being is cemented with certain scurvy 
qualities: ambition, jealousy, envy, revenge, superstition, despair, 
have so natural a lodgment in us that the image of them is dis- 
cerned in the brute beasts; nay cruelty itself, a vice so much 
out of nature; for even in the midst of compassion we feel 
within us an unaccountable bitter-sweet titillation of ill-natured 
pleasure in seeing another suffer; and even children are sensible 
of it. 
‘ Suave mari magno turbantibus @quora ventis, 
E terrd magnum alterius spectare laborem.’ 
’Tis sweet from land to see a storm at sea, 
And others sinking whilst ourselves are free. 


’ 


Whoever should divest man of the seeds of such qualities would 
destroy the fundamental conditions of human life.” 


These extracts may be fitly concluded with the following true 
as well as characteristic aphorism, (111. 2):— 

“¢°Tis all one; all moral philosophy is as applicable to a vulgar 
and private life as to the most splendid. Every man carries the 
entire form of the human condition.” 

Such, in some faint traits and fragments, taken directly from 
himself, isa rude shadow of Montaigne. He was unquestion- 
ably a large-minded, clear, and healthy man. For almost every 
kind of human existence he had sympathy and love, and under- 
stood much of its scheme and tendencies, keeping himself un- 
shaken and distinct in the midst of it. ‘That was a rare intelli- 
gence and kindliness of heart which in his age could make a man 
anticipate so much of the practical wisdom of latter times—re- 
probating torture, and all cruel modes of capital punishment ;— 
lamenting loudly the treatment of savage nations by Europeans; 
—seeing through all the pretexts for courtly profusion, and con- 
demning it, although himself a courtier and holding a place, as 
mere reckless cruelty to the people. He also utterly disbelieved 
the whole train of magical wonders, ghosts, material visions, 
witchcraft, and such other blundering modes of representing the 
supernatural by distorting and interrupting nature. This view 
of him, founded on the unquestionable evidence of his own 
writings, which on these points are most uniformly consistent, 
seems to fall in with all the other evidence which his whole works 
and life, and his own open-hearted statements, furnish of his re- 
markable and unvarying honesty. For he who admits falsehood 
into his inner chambers of the heart and among his household 
gods, can seldom fail to have some lurking fancy of a funda- 
mental ground of disorder and confusion as the basis of the 
universe, and hence almost inevitably believes in the fashionable 
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delusions of his day, whatever they may be. Vain dream of 
quacks and of their dupes, that a man by being a quack loses all 
belief in quackery ! Knowing that his own pretences are false he 
has the more credulity to spare for those of others. He who 
passes false coin is the more, not the less likely to be taken in by 
sham jewels offered cheap, or by any other temptation suitable 
to his greediness and his self-complacent cunning. All swindlers 
are in truth, by the nature of the case, members of a joint-stock 
company for mutual deception. Moreover this thorough honesty 
of Montaigne is hardly separable from clear sagacity combined 
with genuine sympathy such as his. The mirror of the true 
mind faithfully represented the true realities presented to it, for 
it. was neither muffled up by a veil of selfishness, nor cracked by 
passion, nor painted over with a tawdry coat of ostentatious con- 
ceits and follies. Wherever no one of these things happens, and 
the mind is vividly awake and active, there will be accurate and 
steadfast knowledge of all that lies nearest to the man, and most 
concerns his work on earth. And this attainment we find cha~ 
racteristically marked and certain in Montaigne, whose judgments 
on public affairs, on education, on diversities of character, and 
on literature, are always instructive or suggestive, however im- 
perfect. 

Doubtless no allegations of wisdom on some points can meet 
the charges against Montaigne of frequent inconsistencies 
aud of fundamental scepticism. ‘The occasional self-contra- 
diction in a man who writes so much from the fancy of the 
moment, is not wonderful. But even of this there is less than 
might be supposed. And indeed, if the man or his book were a 
mere bundle of unconnected livelinesses and sparkles of thought, 
either would be nearly as worthless as the dullest heap of trivialities. 
A man without character, and a type of thought of his own, may 
appear to be many things, but in reality is little more than nothing. 
But a oneness with many sides to it, and capable of quick revo- 
lution and transformation, is a more vital and productive thing 
than the stagnantand staring singleness of aims and habits which 
the meanest minds can understand and measure. 

Of the scepticism something more must be said. That Mon- 
taigne was a sceptic, in the sense of finding all the theories he 
knew of, which profess to systematize the whole of human life, 
scanty and frail, there can be no doubt. ‘That he was wrong in 
this Tisisen no man of strong and cultivated speculative powers 
will now maintain. But his error seems to be that he Nad no 
faith in the reasonableness of the attempt. The philosophy 
known in his time was ill calculated to convert him. . That of 
antiquity was very imperfectly understood, and, above all, had been 
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produced under obsolete circumstances and conditions, and eotild 
rio longer answer the demands of later experience. It must also 
be said that he had, in truth, never passed through any really 
methodical course of philosophical inquiry, nor had undergone 
any accurate scientific discipline. The current religious opintons, 
which he by no means opposed, might have seemed likely to 
bring him in contact with a large scheme of speculative theology, 
constructed chiefly by the schoolmen. But this system of doc- 
trine, whether Romanist or Protestant, was little fitted to meet 
the wishes of a mind like his: for under the name and sacred 
attributes of Revelation, it admitted a cumbrous element of what 
was purely arbitrary and capricious. And attempting to combine 
this with the facts of life and the principles of mere intelligence, 
it produced a discordant compound, obviously unstable and 
inadequate. ‘The truth is, that any philosophical scheme of the 
world known to him, perhaps any conceivable one, must neces- 
sarily have seemed as idle and vain as would the tissue of cob- 
webs on the vaults and pillars of some noble building, if offered 
as a sufficient diagram and explanation of the principles -of its 
construction. 

The chief document on the subject of his philosophical opi- 
nions, or rather of his opinions about philosophy, is the celebrated 
‘ Apology for Raymond de Sebonde.’ (Issays, Il. 12.) This 
writer had taken the sum of the current opinions of the day, and 
had attempted to justify them by arguments of mere speculation 
from the premises of human experience. A perilous and fan- 
tastic attempt, in which it would have been well had he con- 
sidered that nothing can be understood and maintained except 
in reference to the causes and conditions by which it has arisen. 
‘That, therefore, as the religious creed of his day had been partly 
the product of a tradition grounded in foreign and ancient modes 
ef thought and feeling, partly of the metaphysical science of 
intermediate times, partly of accident and eaprice, it would have 
been a miracle far greater than any of those which he vindicated 
had it been found, as he asserted, in strict correspondence with 
the principles of universal reason, and the demands of human 
nature through the whole series of ages. It would have been 
well had he known that the existence of an absolute and eternal 
élement in the vague and shifting mass of the common beliefs— 
which is all that religion requires, all that philosophy can grant— 
is’ only to be defended by the admission, or rather the declaration, 
that there is also ‘in it a vesture liable to decay, and a body doomed 
to ‘death. It is also unfortunate for Raymond not to have so 
‘clearly read himself, as to see that the task he had undertaken was 
one giving room and occasion beyond all others for the exercise 
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of iawless ingenuity, and the mad attempt to harness and guide 
assumptions and sophisms in the path of Truth, which admits of 
no such service. t he work of any man in any age who attempts 
such an enterprise must needs resemble a mirage landscape of 
Egypt, interspersed among, and partly reflecting, partly obscur- 
ing, granite temples and marble gods, but itself an airy, fleeting 
vision. Reason may well, as in mathematical science, give, after 
the lapse of centuries, a final decision in favour of its own slow 
results; or attain, at last, an insight into the laws and being of 
great facts, such as the system of the stars, or the moral and phy- 
sical structure of man; but that it should conclusively and for 
ever be able to ratify a huge medley of feelings, speculations 
and legends, such as was called in the middle ages the orthodox 
faith, and render these imperative through eternity—this can be 
credited only by a mind weakened and heated by the lust for 
wonder, or lost for the time in the labyrinth of its own subtilty, 
or, in distrust of reason, leaning, terror-stricken, on any most 
hopeless substitute for it. 

“he argument of Montaigne, however, is, for the most part, 
independent of the peculiar line of reasoning adopted by De 
Sebonde. For the main purport of his Essay is not so much to 
justify the topics of his author, as to maintain that, however un- 
satisfactory these may be, human thought, without admitting the 
idea of a positive and outward revelation, can form no mere 
enduring scheme. ‘The whole matter, indeed, is probably han- 
died only for the purpose of accumulating objections to the 
theories of all the philosophical schools which Montaigne knew 
of. In this, though always lively and striking, he is compara- 
tively unsuccessful, partly from ignorance of the doctrines he 
refers to, which he has caught at chiefly in fragments, and by 
way of anecdote, but still more from the want of genuine philo- 
sophical capacity. This may perhaps be generalized under the 
larger term of Reason in its highest being—of the power which 
belolds and converses with supersensual and universal realities. 
These, apprehended by the intellect, are philosophic truths, or 
first noes 98 embraced, reverenced, and obeyed by the will, 
are laws of duty; relied on and worshipped by the heart, are 
objects of religion ; and embodied in beautiful symbols, are the 
deified forms of the imagination, and haunt and spiritualize the 
highest poetry. Now this manifold but one power, which is 
nothing less or other than the spirit or life of man in its loftiest 
energy, Montaigne did not in any ample degree possess. Had 
it existed more fully in him, though he might have rejected as 
insufficient all actual philosophies, yet, supposing him to have 
remained the same in type of character, and to have made reflec- 
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tion—as he did make it—his chief business, he would inevitably 
have believed in and prophesied a future and more perfect philo- 
sophy, even if he had not been able to create it. 

The proof that he was not remarkably under the guidance of 
this Daimon or genius may perhaps be strengthened, for those 
who need such evidences, by the fact that, in the midst of much 
light and_ playful writing, of many comic steries and abundant 
wit, he displays no trace of humour, such as glorifies the much 
dulness and almost transmutes the filth of Rabelais. It is the 
characteristic office of humour, to exhibit earnest feelings and 
deep thoughts, in grotesque, often in extravagant and monstrous 
forms, such as outwardly contrast the most with that of which 
they are the vehicle, and by the sense of this opposition heighten 
and sharpen the effect of that which moves and lives within. It 
is not in any eminent degree a Irench faculty, and the greatest 
comic writers of France since Rabelais, to wit, Moliére and Vol- 
taire, both of whom in their shrewd and cunning sarcasm Mon+ 
taigne somewhat resembles, hardly exhibit a trace of it. 

But with this deficiency in Montaigne, and with the fact that 
in him, as in all, the negative side of the mind is the weak and 
ungenial one, it is unfair to say that there was either an entire 
denial of the possibility of speculative truth for man, or indif- 
ference to those who sought it. Of all authors his favourite is 
Plutarch, the zealous guardian of the trophies of the men of old, 
and burner of incense at the tombs of heroes and of sages, in 
whom the conviction of the triumphant efficacy of thought had 
the warmth of a passion as well as the clearness of an idea. Of all 
men the one whom he seems most thoroughly to have revered and 
loved is the saint, prophet, and martyr of Pagan wisdom—Socrates. 
It may, indeed, be doubted how much he steadily understood of the 
greatness of the best Athenian. But it is very remarkable that 
with such entire sincerity and fervour he selected him for his full 
admiration and love. For Montaigne lived in an age when pom- 
pous dogmas and empty speculations were mingled with a strong 
and fiery, but indistinct element of pure religious faith; when 
morals were to a great extent sunk in gross indulgence corrected 
by harsh and glaring dashes of monkish severity ; and when many 
men were practically and most memorably great, with little or no 
comprehension of the real value and tendency of their own lives. 
In this glittering and smoky tumult the Gascon did not pretend 
to offer any remedy for the evils of the time, or to be able to har- 
menize the piercing tones and thunders of its discords. He lived 
an off-hand life, and painted it with sudden and shifting colours. 
Yet that a deeper sense was hidden in him of a truth and ada- 
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mantine system at the base of the world’s confusions, and of his 
own levities, seems proved, not only by the impression of his 
works, as a whole, but by his reverential admiration of the great 
master of Grecian thought. Socrates, too, lived in a time when 
many minds were sick, struggling, and half delirious; when 
the simple dignity of earlier days was no longer possible ; when 
men had begun to think of themselves and their own nature, and 
sophists were teaching the comfortable lesson that all things are 
mere concrete falsehood, and that to live by lies, and think for 
gain and glory, was the noblest work of man. In an earlier time 
Socrates would probably have been contented to be the Solon or 
the Aristides of his country—a character in which some of his 
noblest endowments could not have been developed, and _ his 
intuition into the deepest heart of things would have slumbered : 
a character also of homely, unspeculative superiority, which 
could not have made him what he was, the greatest Fact in an 
age of refinements and dialectics. But the diseases of thought 
could only by purer and mightier thought be cured. And it was 
the task of Socrates to do this, not merely for his own, 
but for all time; and in setting forth by word and deed 
the reality of truth and heroic goodness, against the mere 
greedy appetite for pleasure, to which the sophists made 
their cleverness subservient, he also exhibited the freshest, live- 
liest, least affected image of a reasonable, generous man, that 
ever brightened the Pagan world. Steadfast and complete was 
he as this round earth; abundant and living as the summer. 
The perennial glow and upward strivings of innumerable hearts 
on to this hour—the faith in the certainty of reason, the know- 
ledge that we do not live in a heap of disorders, but in a world 
of intelligence and good—these we owe in a higher degree to 
him, than to any native of this western continent. It would be 
hard to estimate how much of the best wisdom and the warmest 
hopes that inspire the souls of all men are owing to the poor 
murdered Athenian, whose life was a long assertion of conscience 
against quackery, and his death its triumph over the folly of the 
men whom he so faithfully served and loved. ‘The silent tear in 
the secret chamber—the calm resolution of meditative sympathy 
to go and do likewise—the purpose in other hearts to live like 
him for duty, and not for profit or praise—these are his right and 
imperishable honours. But honour be there also in his smaller 
measure to the slight capricious Frenchman, who among fierce 
sects and the breaking forth of the great deeps of opinion and 
of denial, who in the midst of his own follies and inconsistencies, 
and with no distinct or firm view of that scheme of the super- 
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sensual in the centre of which he fretted and indulged himself, 
yet had honesty and warmth of soul to see in Socrates a victo- 
rious witness for the grandeur and lastingness of truth.* 

Socrates was put to death on a charge of irreligion ; and’ many 
words have been expended, perhaps a few wasted, on the ques- 
tion, whether kis French ocean is or is not liable to the same 
accusation. Did Montaigne believe Christianity? A compen- 
dious question, which would be clear enough to admit of an 
answer, if we only knew what is meant by belief, and what by 
Christianity. Sad is the condition of a talker in drawing-rooms, 
very sad that of a writer of dissertations, who attempts to answer 
a question before he knows the meaning of it. Man in such a 
ease, though the highest of earthly beings, is a sight painful to 
mortal eyes, and which might almost draw the softest tears from 
behind the hardest of spectacles. In the answers that have been 
given to the categorical demand touching the faith of Montaigne, 
something of this darkness is perhaps discernible. But it may 
safely be affirmed, that if by unbelief be meant the opinion 
that Christianity is, like the Art éf Cagliostro or the Narra- 
tive of Psalmanazar, a pure fiction, a conscious work of some 
one’s fancy, and that it no more concerns us than judicial astro- 
logy or the oracles of Augurs, which seems to have been the 
pithy doctrine of Hume and Voltaire, then doubtless in this way, 
and to this extent, Montaigne was not an unbeliever. If, on the 
other hand, belief is the acknowledgment that a certain set of 
propositions have been committed by irresistible power to the keep- 
ing of a certain caste of men, on the acquiescence in which state- 
ments and the submission to which men, our eternal weal or woe 
is made dependent—with the proviso that the doctrines themselves 
and the commission of the teachers are not to be scrutinized at all, 
or to be in any way connected with the results of our experience 
or the principles of our reason—then in this sense Montaigne be- 
lieved. Nay, in the bewilderment of his misunderstanding at 
the immensity and seeming contradictions of the universe, per- 
haps he even hoped that one day or other the puzzle of existence 
would find its solution in the accompanying puzzle of Revelation. 
But if Christianity be regarded not as an arbitrary puzzle, but as 
a necessary mystery, that is, a truth dark to the careless and un- 
prepared eye, but luminous and the light of all things to the 
spirit purified by love of God, and by entire self-sacrifice ; as a 
truth founded in the nature of man, claimed by his noblest wants, 
manifested by the full harmony of all his powers, and by their 
triumph over inward and outward disturbances and desolations, 





* See the ‘ Essays’ passim, but especially III. 12, 
Vor, XXXII No. II. Aa 
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completely realized in the Saviour, and attainable for all by the 
heartfelt recognition of it in him—this is a Christianity of 
which Montaigne had not only no belief, but no conception. 
Again, if faith be not a blind and desperate clutching to an un- 
known somewhat, like the drowning man’s grasp at any object 
near him, though it be the shark’s jaw, or the dagger of the 
sword-fish ; if it be anything more and better than a voluntary 
relinquishing of all voluntary action under the name of 
obedience ; if it be the affectionate and loyal adherence of the 
heart to the truths of reason, which the passions and selfishness 
tempt us to deny; then it is a power of which Montaigne had 
experienced but little, and which he did not at all understand. 
All that we find in him of Christianity would be suitable to apes 
and dogs rather than to rational and moral beings. 

It is, however, to be desired that he should be treated with 
justice, if not for his sake, yet for ours. He was not, in any 
high, yun sense, a religious man, but he was honest, clear- 
sighted, and affectionate. Nothing human was for him without 


a meaning and a value, and he cherished, in the midst of his 
vanities and inconsistencies, a cheerful conviction that goodness 
and wisdom do, some how or other, preside over this black and 


cloudy web of things. He walked, indeed, in a circle of dark- 
ness, within which his little world of life and light burnt like a 
lantern. But as he moved along, the darkness kindled round 
him, and showed itself to be but a dormant light. For human 
existence was to him itself a lucid thing, often broken, indeed, 
and wavering, but still bright and radiant. To him it was joy 
and hope to live our common life; and the healthy freshness and 
vigour of all his emotions and perceptions required no aid of 
creative imagination or brooding reflection to give them worth 
and beauty. For him the earth, which had swallowed so many 
generations, and suffered so many wounds, was green and pros- 
pra The sky, battered and pierced by so many mad wishes, 
ruitless prayers, and airy pinnacles of visions which had passed 
away, bent smoothly and securely over him, and smiled with 
crystalline azure. To be alive, and man—to see, to feel, to walk, 
to think, to read Plutarch, or hunt over the plains of Périgord, 
filled him with the buoyancy of childhood. ‘The human faces of 
ruined or plague-struck peasants, of the citizens of Bordeaux, of 
the people of Paris, of the nobles and dames of France, stamped 
as all were with stories of folly and suffering, yet had also a 
precious import as the countenances of men, and won from him 
an eager sympathy. T’rom this fellow-feeling of brotherhood, the 
grey old earth, with the infinity of space above and the immea- 
surable grave below, had for him beauty, and sweetness, and 
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elastic gladness, And his brain, wondering and growing weary 
at the spectacle of history, to him a long riddle, poised itself 
and rested softly in the book-tower of his chateau, with the 
memory of La Boétie, the presence of the wise men of old, 
and the anticipated kindness of his own and of all future times. 
Sceptic as he was, the dark and ulcered scepticism of a later 
age was unknown to him. The towered landscape of Greece 
and Rome had been disclosed anew before him and his genera- 
tion. The expanse of the future was bursting open with the clash 
and storm-music of battles; and he knew not how much or how 
little to expect from the change, but felt that there was dew and 
bloom for him upon the near and friendly soil on which he set 
his foot. 

Weak, no doubt, and dim and hazy must the best image ap- 
pear to us that we can now recover of a man who lived three 
hundred years ago. ‘The past exists, indeed, imperishable, un- 
changeable, but it seems to flit away from us into a gulf of 
shadows. And we can hardly satisfy ourselves that it ever 
has been the throbbing, bright-eyed thing that we call Now. 
But that Now, even while we write it, stiffens to a mummy in 
the memory, melts in the fancy to a spectre, and is nowhere to 


be seen as what it was. Thus, not only the sunny statuary of 
Grecian life, the clanging stride of Rome, the high-hearted 
ferment of pride and gracefulness and faith in the middle age 


are worn away to ghostly emptiness, but we, too, and our full, 
uneasy existence, are slipping away from ourselves into the same 
vague twilight. It is not only Montaigne who pines and decays 
into a name and an effigy; but those who read of him, and he 
who writes. Obscure as he hovers before us, shall we appear at a 
coming age; and palpable and bold as we now are, so once was 
he, and that departed world of thought and feeling in which he 
moved and enjoyed, and at last vanished into dust and dreams. 
The fact of the outward material existence of any one long 
gone by—of his having been like us a creature of flesh and 
blood, of heart and brain, of days and moments, of birth and 
death, and sorrow and endless hopes, is sometimes more distinetly 
brought home to us by the sight, or even the report, of any defi- 
nite fact or object connected with him and still remaining. So 
is it with the autograph of Shakspere in Florio’s old translation 
of Montaigne; and so, still more strikingly, of the house in which 
Montaigne dwelt, and which he has described, and which still 
stands, as in his days, in an unfrequented nook of the country of 
Périgord. It happens that there is an unpublished narrative of 
@ yisit to the spot, ‘4 a young man who was at one time supposed 
capable of a future improvement in practical sense and worldly 
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respectability, such as he is far from having realized. He has, 
however, or at least had, a rude and awkward propensity for 
opening his eyes and describing what he saw, the fruits of which, 
on this particular occasion, may here be presented. ‘The nar- 
rative will form a slovenly kind of appendage to this ragged 
scarecrow image of a notable man. 


“ Sept. 21, 18—.—I left Bordeaux yesterday, with my chival- 
rous and melancholy companion, for Libourne on the Dordogne, 
and drove the whole way through a flat and richly cultivated coun- 
try with a good many trees. It was dark when we reached the 
banks of the river, at seven in the evening, and we saw the water 
gleaming under us as we drove over the bridge with the lights of 
the town in front. We soon reached our hotel, called Des Princes, 
where we slept. This morning we rose in good time, breakfasted, 
and started at a few minutes after eight, in a light caléche, for Cas- 
tillon, which lies up the river, on the same side as Libourne. The 
road is flat, and the river not in sight; but the country looks ex- 
tremely rich and prosperous, with a profusion of scattered trees, 
and with some pleasant rising grounds on the opposite side of the 
road to that on which the Dordogne lies. The sun was shining 
brightly, though with a good many clouds about the sky ; and the 
air was peculiarly clear, so that every tree and plant, and even the 
single vine-leaves, were beautifully distinct and vivid. It was a 
pleasure to see the solid-looking, white houses, with the sharp 
scalloped shadows of the eaves. Every labourer’s face under his 
broad straw hat, had a strong shadow thrown as far as the 
upper-lip. Sometimes a withered bright red leaf on the sum- 
mit of a vine-spray, with the light glowing through it, looked 
as brilliant as the ruby glass of an old cathedral window. The 
vines themselves were of more picturesque growth than about 
Bordeaux, rising to a much greater height round pointed poles, and 
pushing out their young boughs of pale green, in bacchanal liberty. 
The black bunches were the largest and most massive I ever saw, 
and seemed to promise the strength which is said to characterize the 
wines of this district, called from the little town of St Emilion, on 
the ridge to the north of the river. There was generally a spark- 
ling crispness about the views, a softness in the air, and over the 
country an appearance of ease and substantial wealth, which were 
very animating. Castillon, four or five leagues from Libourne, is 
a much smaller town, with some remains of antiquity in its ap- 
yearance. Close to it was fought the battle which deprived the 
Onglish of Guyenne, and in which the two Talbots fell. Here we 
exchanged our caléche for a small charabanc with one horse, which 
took us to Montaigne St Michel, along a detestable road, mostly 
somewhat ascending. We found the higher ground to he a wide, 
broken plain, out of sight of the Dordogne, and studded with 
small stone windmills, each carrying a conical roof. 
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“¢ The first memorial of the days of Montaigne which we. dis- 
covered, was the parish church, a very old building. There .is.a 
massive square tower covered by a slightly pointed roof, and havy- 
ing two large openings near its summit in each side, which look 
like windows, but are without shafts, and seem to distinguish a 
good deal of the church architecture of the neighbourhood. There 
is a round apsis beyond the tower at the east end, with only two 
small loophole-windows, and at the west end is raised a small curi- 
ously complicated wooden superstructure, designed to contain the 
bell of a large clock, to which access is obtained by a rude external 
wooden gallery, painted red, and stretching all the length of the body 
of the church close under the eaves. From this building runs a 
straight road, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, to the chateau, 

‘“¢ The part of Montaigne’s house which we first reached, was. the 
tower, described by him in his Essay ‘On the Three Commerces’ 
(IIT. 3.), as containing his library and study. It is a plain, round 
structure, at the south-castern corner of the chateau; a dead wall 
runs from it on either side, at right angles, and rises to about half 
its height. This is in reality the exterior of ranges of outbuildings, 
which form two sides of the court-yard. In this wall, close to the 
tower, and facing us as we approached, was a small gate, through 
which we found entrance. The chateau itself was now on our left, 
running along the western side of the quadrangle. It is a high 
building of grey stone, evidently very ancient, and probably un- 
touched, except for repairs, since the days of Montaigue’s father. 
There are a considerable number of windows scattered very irre- 
gularly over the front. Near the middle at either side of the small 
unornamented entrance are two large and high towers of unlike 
architecture ; the one with deep machicolations, the other without 
them, and both with conical roofs. If erected, as I presume, by. 
Montaigne’s father, the building must be about three hundred years 
old; the whole place has now an air of sluttish neglect, though not 
at all of decay. It is now inhabited by an old gentleman, formerly 
a military man, whose civility we should ill repay by recording any 
idle accounts of his simple establishment and very agreeable con- 
versation. The house is only one room deep, and behind it runs a long 
and broad terrace, covered with grass, and with some trees growing 
upon it, among others a large horse-chesnut. It is bordered by a 
stone balustrade, which rises on the edge of a steep, wooded bank, 
and has beyond it a very extensive prospect over a flat country, 
with slight eminences on the horizon, marked towards the north by 
the village and chateau of Mont Peyroux, which in Montaigne’s day 
was a sort of dependence on his seigneurie, and belonged to. hig 
younger brother. Near it, and still higher against the sky, are the 
ruins of the chateau of Gurson, destroyed in the Revolution, and 
which seems to have been a castle in our English sense of the 
word, that is, a feudal abode constructed for defence. It was pro- 
bably the residence of the lady to whom Montaigne addresses, his 
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¢ Essay on Education’ (I. 25.). The whole prospect is woody and 
cultivated, but without water or any very remarkable outlines, open, 
airy, quiet, and sufficiently prosperous. The old gentleman told us 
that he was possessed of eleven métairies or farms with the chateau, 
but that Montaigne had held eighteen. The property had come by 
marriage to the Ségur family, who had taken the name of Segur de 
Montaigne. They sold the estate to the present owner, who in 
turn was ready to dispose of it, if he could find a purchaser. 

«« After taking leave of our host we returned to the corner tower, 
which we examined throughout, and were much interested by the 
minute agreement of its present state with everything recorded in 
Montaigne’s description. This, too, was evidently not a modern 
and factitious correspondence, but secured by the abstinence of 
the successive owners from any changes, however slight. The 
ground-floor retains the appearance of having been once a small 
chapel, though now dark and dilapidated. The first-floor, which 
was the sleeping apartment of the Gascon philosopher, does not 
look as if it had been applied since his day to any other purpose. 
The third and last story is that so particularly described by its oc- 
cupant, as having contained his library and study. These are his 
words (IIT. 3.) :— 

«©« When I am at home I the oftener visit my library, from 
which I at once survey all the operations of my family. ’Tis over 
the entrance into my house, from whence I have a view under me 
of my court-yards and garden, and of most of the offices of my 
house. There I turn over one book, then another, on various sub- 
jects, without order, and without design. One while I ruminate, an- 
other while I copy and dictate, as I walk to and fro, such whimsies 
as these inmy Essays. Tis in the third story of a tower, of which 
the first is my chapel ; the second a chamber and its closets, where 
I often lie to be retired; above it is a great wardrobe. This was 
formerly the most useless part of my house. I there pass away the 
most of the days of my life, and most of the hours in the day, but 
am never there at night. At the end of it there is a very neat closet, 
with pleasant window-lights, and a fire-place. And was I not 
more afraid of the trouble than of the expense,—the trouble which 
drives me from all application to business,—I could easily join to 
it on each side, and on the same floor, a gallery of 100 paces in 
length and 12 in breadth; there being walls already raised, though 
for another design, to the height that is requisite. Every retired 
place should have a walk in it ; for if I sit still my thoughts sleep 
—amy fancy does not operate so well as when ’tis put in motion by 
that of my legs. They who study without a book are all in the 
same condition. The form of my study is round, and has no more 
straight than what is taken up by my table and chair, so that the 
curve presents me with a view of all my books, in five rows of 
shelves, quite round me. It has three noble and free prospects, and 
is 16 paces in the diameter. I am not so continually there in th 
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winter, for my house is perched upon an eminence, as its name 
imports, and this part of it is most exposed to the wind, which 
pleases me the better, for not being so easy of access, and a little 
remote as well for the benefit of exercise as for being more retired. 
*Tis there that I am in my kingdom, as we say; and there I en- 
deavour to render myself sole monarch, and to sequester this corner 
from all society—conjugal, filial, and civil.’ 

‘¢ This passage would answer in most respects as a description of 
the spot at this hour, though he who wrote it has been dead two 
hundred and fifty years. The room still overlooks the entrance of 
the chateau, and from three windows, in different sides of the cir- 
cuit, commands the garden, the court, the house, and the outhouses. 
The books, indeed, are gone; but the many smal! rafters of the 
roof are inscribed on their lower faces with mottoes and pithy sen- 
tences, which recall, as by a living voice, the favourite studies and 
thoughts of Montaigne. Such are these few hastily transcribed in 
a note-book. £1. Solum certum nihil esse certi, et homine nihil 
miserius aut superbius. 2. Addroizi addov Oewy te xavbgwmrwy ptrts. 
3. Tagacce: rovs avbewmous bv Tx yeaupaTa, GAAa Tae Bees THY yeanparoy 
Soypara. 4. Quid superbis, terra et cinis!—Eccl. x. 5. Ve qui 
sapientes estis in oculis vestris.—Eccl. v. 6. Favere jucunde presenti- 
bus. Cetera extra te. 7. Marri Aoyw Aoyos igos avrimesrtas. 8. Nostra 
vagatur in tenebris, nec caca potest mens cernere verum. 9. Feeit 
Deus hominem similem umbre post solis oecasum.—Fecl. vii. 

‘“‘ The chapel still shows the recess where stood the altar, and 
there are the remains of colours and gilding on the defaced coats of 
arms around the walls. The bed-room floor presents nothing re- 
markable, but that above, in which are the inscriptions on its rafters, 
preserves the exact form described by its ancient occupant. The paces 
of Montaigne must have been of about a foot and a half, for the dia- 
meter of the tower inside is about twenty-four feet. The circle is at 
one part cut by two straight walls, joining in an angle, being the 
portion which he speaks of as adapted for his seat and table. The three 
windows, affording a rich and free prospect, are still unchanged. 
There is a sort of closet opening off the room, with the traces of 
painted ornaments on the walls, a fire-place, as he mentions, at one 
end, and a window, which entitles it to be spoken of as ¢rés plaisam- 
ment percé—having a pleasant window-light—and which, though 
directly overlooking the court-yard, furnishes a view, above the 
northern line of offices, towards Mont Peyroux and Gurson. 

‘The whole appearance and position of this relay seem espe- 
cially characteristic of Montaigne. The cheerfulness, the airiness, 
the quiet, the constant though somewhat remote view of natural ob- 
jects, and of the far-spread and busy occupations of men—all are 
suitable to him. The ornamenting the joists of his chamber roof 
with several scores of moral sentences was the work of a speculative 
idler, and their purport is always, so far as I saw, suitable to his 
sceptical but humane and indulgent temper. The neglect of all 
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elegance and modern convenience in the house, together with its 
perfect preservation from decay, add to the interest, and seem to 
prove that it is maintained in its old completeness and bareness, 
not from any notion of use, but out of respect for the memory of 
its celebrated owner.” 





Art. V.—1l. Les Derniers Bretons. Par KE. Souvestre, Auteur 
de ? Echelle de Femmes, &c. Paris, 1836. 


2. Rural Life in England. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 
London, 1837. 


F there was ever a time when English eyes and ears wanted 

rest, it is the present. Never, to be sure, was pageant more 
richly appointed, more heartily enjoyed, than the one which, 
with Westminster Abbey for centre, drew half the provinces, as 
it seemed, to the metropolis, and set the other moiety rejoicing 
in belfries and round market crosses, as it hath not rejoiced for 
many aday. But “the reckoning comes when the banquet’s 
o’er,’—the common lot reaches even the regalities of cloth-of- 
gold and heraldic ermine—satiety must take place of the curi- 
osity attaching itself to royal and extraordinary visitors—the 
silence of fatigue succeeds the generous outburst of greeting to a 
guest (foe no longer), who, were it his habit to stoop, might 
have accepted among minor tributes to his fame and valour the 
slanderous jealousy of feeble party-spirit. Even the vision of 
the young Queen, as she sate in St Edward’s chair—a vision 
not to be beheld without deep interest and thought—has its 
period ; a pause is required, and the unchanging pleasures of 
God’s making (to follow Cowper’s classification of town and 
country) will be embraced with a double eagerness, as succeed- 
ing the recent gorgeous and imposing, but artificial festivities of 
human ordinance. Inasmuch, then, as the people of England 
will this year find quiet haunts at home or pleasant scenes 
abroad more necessary than ever, to medicine over-wrought 
brains and jaded spirits, a few pages concerning rural matters will 
be more than usually seasonable—and the works before us prove 
to have beet wisely laid up against a weary—not “a rainy” day. 
But to wriie upon a genuine book of the country “ according 
to the forms” is as difficult as it would be for us to adopt 
Lady Grace’s sober scheme of rural recreations, ‘ walking by 
the side of a canal or sitting under a great tree,” during that 
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blessed holiday-time when we exchange the Grub street home- 
prospect of steep roofs, chimney-pots, and sparrows— those 
dingiest of chartered libertines—for clear skies and tangled 
thiakets, and rich lonely meadows. Contrast renders the fair 
things of Nature suggestive as well as surprising in a tenfold 
degree—and the calmness and repose of rural life, act, even in 
description, with an excitement as innocent as it is strong, upon 
the fevered and yearning tenant of a town. A keen and appre- 
ciative relish of the pleasures of the country is, indeed, too 
important an element in our national character ever to be eradi- 
cated ;—but the choice flowers nourished on the squalid win- 
dow-sill of the Spitalfields’ weaver are yet more striking as a 
sign anda token, than those little pleasaunces,—the admired of all 
foreigners,—which bez ultify the cottages of our poor, in the 
bleakest and most ungenial districts. And it is our honest faith, 
that there is not one among a score of the most triple-dyed Cock- 
neys who would not reg: urd asa prodigy rather curious than to be 
envied, a Samuel Johnson habitually preferring his midnight 
tea orgies in Bolt court, and the throne at the luxurious board of 


the ‘Uhrales, whence he thundered forth oracles, to any scenes 
and pleasures beyond the lamps and good company of the metro- 


polis—or a Charles Lamb, when writing with unfeigned re- 
luctance of a visit into Cumberland as “ a desperate journey,” 
and enumerating, with an epicure’s gusto and prejudice, the 
gauds and attractions of “ London with the many sins,” for 
whose sake “he cared not if he never saw a mountain in his 
life.” We will not cite the magnificent parks and gardens 
belonging to our richer brethren as evidencing national taste, 
proverbial though they have long been throughout the whole of 
Europe—because, when we hear of a Jockey Club flourishing 
*“ like a green bay-tree” at Paris—of a Prince Puckler Muskau, 
as zealous and successful in his pursuit of ornamental planting 
as the magician of Abbotsford himself—we cannot but be aware 
that the cosmopolitan spirit now abroad is rapidly ws 
common pursuits and objects of interest to the rich and refine 

in every country in Europe.* 





* It is very amusing to meet, in the minor Parisian journals, with diatribes 
against the increase of Anglomania as unceasing, as expostulatory, and twice as 
pungent, as the steady remonstrances of a portion of the English press against 
French morals, French modes, and French cookery, in the by-gone days of 
“ Boney” and “ England’s Glory.”—It is not long since we beguiled half an 
hour, while waiting for Vernet’s inimitable farce in ‘ Le Pere de la Debutante,’ 
by listening to the laughter of a knot of Parisian youths over the Vert-Vert 
of the evening. In this the evil deeds of the Jockey Club above-mentioned 
were attacked most sharply. After many accusations aga:nst its members, 
“ their delight,’ continues the witty journalist, “is for each Milord to have @ 
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The good or evil to be expected from this reciprocity of plea- 
sures among the aristocrats of the world is a matter for future 
discussion ;—at present we must confine ourselves to our 
readers, thinkers, an? doers of the. middle class. And we 
cannot but remark, as a most encouraging sign of the times, how 
largely the interest taken by these in rural matters has spread 
and flourished during the last thirty years. From the works pub- 
lished by Gilpin and the good clergyman of Selborne, a crop 
has sprung up at least as thriving and plenteous as that produced 
by “ the beech-mast,” which the latter “ ordered ‘Thomas to sow in 
the hedges all round Baker’s Hill.” Every month presents us with 
some new ‘ Beauties,’ or ‘ Gleanings,’—or its ‘Spirit of the 
woods,’ or its ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ each secure of finding a 
wide circulation, and that among a public which—if we are to take 
the words of certain writers for gospel—is ere long to cease 
altogether from books and reading. Every month, too, the good 
seed let fall by Burns, and sown by Cowper, and by Words- 
worth patiently committed, as it were, to the tender mercies of 
thorns and briars, in the midst of a storm, is bearing wholesome 
fruit in the works of our minor poets—a race more feeble-voiced, 
perhaps, but more sound-hearted than their predecessors of the 

assionate school: while our younger and gentler writers of 
fiction show an increasing disposition to rely upon what is 
simple, and natural, and homely—to enter upon the hedge-row 
paths of daily life opened not long ago, and followed already so 
successfully by Miss Mitford and Miss Bowles and Miss 
Martineau. Meanwhile, the labours of the naturalist, the 
poet, and the tale-teller, have been largely aided in their 
practical effect by the very personage whom all sentimentalists 
and laudatores temporis acti have thought proper to revile—the 
mechanician. It is incalculable how much we owe to his smooth 
and short high roads—to his swift and cheap modes of conveyance 
—how many glimpses of beauty, how many hours of meditation 
and repose, formerly beyond the means of the poor and the 
feeble, and the over-busy. Yes, if the barbaric Spirit of 
Feudalism and Chivalry has parted company with Poetry, as 
some say, for ever,—it is beautiful and animating to see how that 
immortal One is providing herself with clothing for a new incar- 
nation, at the very hands of one so blindly esteemed her 





tiger, a l' Anglaise, so small and lean, that one puff of wind can blow him off his 
chair,” &c. &c. “ But what have not the French at last borrowed from their triste 
and respectable neighbours ?—For ourselves, among all the numerous acquisitions 
recently derived from England, we can but bring ourselves to be thankful for two 
things,—the steel-pens, with which there is no writing, and the far-famed plum- 
pudding, which offers to the disconsolate a certain deliverance from all his 
earthly sorrows !” 
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antagonist and destroyer—the steel-clad genius of Utility and 
Mechanical Invention. 
Let not the reader fancy that our prelude is utterly spiritin 

us away into cloud-land—on turning to the book of English 
Rural Life before us, he will find it not inappropriate as a 
symphony: he may turn up a sors for our justification in 
every chapter. In a noble, and enthusiastic, and liberal spirit 
.of love to man and nature—the true European spirit of the 
nineteenth century—has the chronicle been conceived. In its 
execution, the work is in the best sense, national: every page, too, 
offers traces of character, to some of which we shall advert ;— 
they are all of them welcome, for their individuality and 
genuineness. If there be any living writer in whose descrip- 
tions “a waving of the gown” of Daniel Defoe and John 
Bunyan is to be detected,—while, in the cadences of his 
periods, there may be sometimes heard a far-off echo of Mil- 
ton’s organ-note,— William Howitt is the man. He is always 
fearless, always earnest; occasionally, indeed, seduced in his 
taste for the affluent and enriched in style, to digress to things 
past and distant, till we feel that he trenches upor diffuseness 
and irrelevancy. But he is always ready to quit eloquent rhap- 
sody and graphic description for the purpose of grappling with 
tough questions of law and policy,—and that so boldly as to 
resemble one of those sturdy ancient Quakers, led by their con- 
science into ‘ steeple-houses,” there to denounce prelacy and a 
hireling ministry, far more closely than the present members of that 
calm and singular church, in whose relations with the ‘* outward 
bound” world—the external testimonies of speech, behaviour, and 
apparel, are much more conspicuous than polemical enthusiasm. 
In his language, too, William Howitt resembles no writer of 
our time. He is often excellently graphic, frequently nervous 
—sometimes, however, more copious than correct. Our cha- 
racter, a and sketchy at best, would be incomplete, were 
we to refrain from alluding to a certain self-occupation dis- 
cernible throughout all his works—sometimes peeping forth in 
petulance (as in the preface to the volumes before us)—some- 
times breaking out in a lusty and talkative cheerfulness,— oftener 
still relieving itself by allusions eminently love-worthy :—as, for 
instance, when, in the fulness of domestic happiness, he is prodigal 
of proud and affectionate references to that companion, in whom 
—fortunate beyond most of his literary guild —he has been sup- 
ported by the sympathy, not merely of affection and appre- 
ciation, but of talents no less vivid and healthy than his own. 
It would be an omission, indeed, in discussing his qualities and 
position as a writer, not te mention the name of Mary Howitt— 
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theugh time and opportunity only permit us one. passing 
word of cordial admiration of her poetry, which, were it only as 
excellent in mechanical construction as it is rich in truth and 
fancy and feeling, would raise her at once to a very high place 
among the English poets of the day. 

We have characterized William Howitt’s book as eminently 
national, in the best, not. the by-gone sense of the word, and 
we have been enabled to feel its nationality in the fullest 
force, from having read it alternately with the only modern 
I'rench work with which, as far as we are aware, it could in 
reason be paralleled—we mean ‘ Les Derniers Bretons,’ by 
M. Emile Souvestre. ‘The movement which has quickened our 
love and increased our familiarity with nature and rural life, has 
visited also our friends across the Channel. ‘They will no 
longer, we believe, reproach our island as being plagued and 
rendered gloomy with “ trop de verdure.” ‘The Watteau-painted 
Celadon, in bloom-coloured satin ineffables, playing on a violin 
before a summer-house window, has ceased to be the type 
of the French gentleman in the country. Nor is there much 
chance, we imagine, of a revival of such royal pastimes as the 
Prince of Conti’s hunt at L’Isle Adam, which may be seen 
in the new gallery at Versailles, painted as gaudy and grand 
as life;—stag, hounds, courtiers, and huntsman, all equally 
alive to les convenances—keeping at a suitable distance from each 
other, and showing off in an open-air scene, according to our 
notions very nearly as fit for the jolly divertissement of the 
chace, as our own Waterloo Place, with its descending stairs into 
the Park, might be! ‘These things, we say, have passed away : 
poets and novelists no longer ogle Nature down the stately 
scenic tree-perspectives of a Le Notre—but donning blouses and 
sabots, poten forth for themselves, and observe and admire, 
and record what they have seen. No literature contains more 
exquisite and faithful pictures of nature or of the feelings en- 
gendered by natural beauty than are to be found in the novels 
and the ‘ Lettres d’un Voyageur,’ of George Sand; we possess 
no recent poem which surpasses, in the truth and purity of its 
descriptions, the ‘ Jocelyn’ of De Lamartine; but, generally 
speaking, our neighbours appear to us, but as it were in the 

awn of that beautiful day, whose full morning shines upon 
our literature. It would be unfair to measure one province, 
aud that not the goodliest of France, against the whole of 
merry England; but, admitting fully that M. Souvestre had 
not so fair a subject as William Howitt, in the manner. of 
the two works, we feel how much advantage our countryman 
has on his side. With all his poetry of feeling and powers of 
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lan e, M. Souvestre appears not wholly to have emaneci- 
pated himself from the national propensity to rouge Nature 
—to dramatise the costume and habits of life of the peasantry, 
whose portraiture he has drawn. As we have referred to his 
work for the purpose of comparative illustration, rather than of 
deliberative analysis, it is sufficient for us to say, that the first 
volume and part of the second are devoted to the natural features 
of Brittany—the remnant of the second and the whole of the 
third to its poetry (some of the specimens of which are very 
beautiful)—and the fourth to its industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture. This division is full of interest. Some of his peasant- 
sketches are perfect after their kind, and we cannot but mention 
a story of the untaught mechanician and joiner Jahoua, which 
we should have extracted, had it not appeared elsewhere. 
It will not be impertinent if we hang up some of his land- 
scapes and figure-pieces by the side of William Howitt’s— 
that our readers may have not merely the satisfaction of com- 
paring the subjects, but likewise the manner in which these are 
treated. : 

And now, at last, let us open the book of English country life. 

Iu the fourth chapter we enter upon the country pleasures of 
an English gentleman, beginning with field sports. - Of these 
William Howitt writes with a thorough gusto—with the honest 
sturdiness already noted as a characteristic, separating himself 
from the company of hyper-philanthropists whom the sight of 
dog, gun, or dear old ooh Walton’s river-side companion, 
throws into a fever of delicate and compassionate distress. While, 
however, he runs round the Zodiac, showing how there is game 
in every sign thereof, he expatiates chiefly upon the Autumn 
Carnival: having reached which, he lets his pen loose, much as 
Edwin Landseer must have loosed his pencil to produce that 
marvellous oblong landscape which a twelvemonth ago made so 
many an eager gazer murmur, “ My heart’s in the Highlands,” 
while lingering before it in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
Here is an episodical group introduced by the poet, which we 
must make room for. Our author describes what he saw while 
journeying northward during the charmed season :— 

“On this occasion a very characteristic contrast was presented 
between the sportsmen, and a number of students who were on 
board at the time. These students, many of whom spend the col- 
lege recess in pedestrianizing through the Highlands, have a cha- 
racter almost as peculiar to themselves as the German Biirschen. 
In twos and threes, with their knapsacks on their backs, they may 
be seen rambling on, wherever there is fine scenery or spots of note 
to be visited. They stepon board a packet at one place, and go off 
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at another, steering away into the hills; ready to take up their 
quarters at such abode as may offer—the road-side inn or the smoky 
hut of the Gael. Wherever you see them, they are all curiosity 
and enthusiasm ; all on fire with the sublime and beautiful—athirst 
for knowledge, historical, antiquarian, traditionary, botanical, geo- 
logical—anything in the shape of knowledge. They are the first 
to climb the hill, to reach the waterfall, to crowd round every spot 
of tragic interest ; everywhere they go agog with imagination, and 
everywhere they lament that they do not feel adequately, the power, 
and beauty, and grandeur of the objects of their attention. gach a 
group we had onboard. * * * *” 


Here again is matter for Edwin Landseer or Harvey to paint; 
one more brief extract, and we shall pass on— 


‘“‘There is a wide difference, too, between the grouse-shooting of 
the north of England and of the Highlands. On the English moors, 
the majority of shooters who assemble there, are the friends or 
acquaintances of the proprietors, or of their friends and acquaint- 
ances, who have received invitations, or procured the favour to 
shoot for a day or two at the opening of the season. 


x * « . « 


“‘ The outbreak on the morning of the 12th, is therefore propor- 
tionably multitudinous and bustling. The throng of the people on 


the preceding evening, crowded into the inns and cottages in the 
neighbourhood where the best shooting lies, is often amazing. Many 
sportsmen, who on other occasions would think scorn to enter such 
a hovel, or jostle in such a crowd, may be seen waiting in patient 
endurance, in a situation in which a beggar would not envy him. 
Others will be seen stretched on their cloaks on the floor, while their 
dogs are occupying their beds, or the soft bottom of a huge old chair; 
their great anxiety being to have their dogs fresh and able for the 
coming day. At the faintest peep of dawn, which is about three o’clock 
at that season, loud is the sound of guns on all sides, going off far- 
ther and farther in the distance. At noon, on some picturesque and 
breezy hill, you may see a large party congregated to lunch, where 
provisions and drink have been conveyed by appointment. There 
ten or a dozen sportsmen seated on the ground, all warm in body 
and mind—their dogs watching eagerly for their share of the feast, 
which is thrown them with liberat hand—their guns reared against 
some rock—their game thrown picturesquely on the moorland turf 
—Flibbertigibbets, with their asses who have brought up the baskets 
of provisions, the keg of beer, and bottles of porter, are running 
about and acting the waiters in a style of genuine originality ; while 
keepers and markers are at once lunching and keeping an eye on the 
dogs, lest they are too troublesome to their masters; who are all 
talking together with inconceivable ardour of their individual 
achievements. ‘The situation, the mixture of men and animals, of 
personages and costumes, all go to make up a striking picture.” 
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This is all dashed off ina right healthy spirit, and with a hand 
none the less vigorous because it is easy. It would be impossible 
for us to leave the gun and take to the plough at a moment’s no- 
tice ; wherefore, as we have not yet done with the rural pleasures 
of the rich, we shall commend to those ‘“ whose talk is of 
bullocks” the following chapter which is devoted to scientific 
farming, that expensive recreation to so many an experimental and 
opinionated squire. We may just observe generally, however, that 
in treating of this and all other similar topics, the limits of his 
work have imposed upon William Howitt the necessity of being 
historical and speculative, rather than practical: and that—as he 
always seems to us to escape with pleasure from discussion to deserip- 
tion—he stands most firmly upon his feet when he lingers before 
some picturesque nook of the world, and describes its gipsies, or 
its primitive farmers, or the eccentric misers and humorists, who 
spring up—human fungi—in all wild and lonely places. There 
is many an anecdote and group of such to be found in these 
pages, which will be as fresh to the town-reader as if the scene 
was laid in China or Peru, instead of the dales of the north, or 
the grey wolds of Cornwall. But let us return to the country 
pleasures of the rich. ‘The gardens of England make too 
goodly and extensive a show in the history of its rural life to be 
packed away, like the itinerant’s King Solomon and Queen of 
Sheba, in such small compass as our author gives them. He 
has spoken indeed of the gardens of the princely palace at 
Nonsuch, as described by Hentzner, of those at Hampton Court 
and Leven’s bridge, of the “ physic garden at Chelsea,” and of 
Margam—with its magnificent orangery—and of the Jesuits’ 
College at Stonyhurst; but there is many a name of renown to 
be added to his list. We wish he could have dwelt, if but 
briefly, upon some of the most remarkable efforts of modern 
genius and wealth combined; we would have had a paragraph 
upon the Earl of Shrewsbury’s gorgeous and whimsical “ policy” 
at Alton ‘Towers—upon the conservatories that were, vast almost as 
a minster, at Bretton Hall—upon the grounds and gardens at Font- 
hill—upon those at White Knights (now, we believe, abandoned to 
decay),the latter being mentioned, if only for the sake of the princely 
measure adopted by the Duke of Marlborough to naturalize the 
delicate and checquered field fritillary by transplanting (so Miss 
Mitford tells us) half an acre of meadow land. We could run this 
article to an Alexandrine length were we merely to enumerate half 
a hundred haunts of beauty which deserve their record. Plain 
prose notices of these, it is true, are to be found in the intelli- 
gent and carefully executed works of Mr Loudon—why should 
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not William Howitt give us their poetry in a volume expressly 
devoted to themselves ? 

The work improves as it proceeds. Nothing can be better 
than the opening passage of the second part, descriptive of an 
English market—all bustle, and heartiness, and plenty ;—no- 
thing can be more faithful to life than the farmer’s merry-making, 
where the page streams, as it were, with milk and honey, and the 
author brings himself to his savoury subject with the good will 
and ap etite of a schoolboy out on a holiday. We have not 
met with anything so obtrusively comfortable as this passage and 
certain others which follow (one, the picture of the village inn 
in the second volume), since we read Washington Irving’s des- 
cription of the warm old Dutch farm-house, and its solemn tea- 
drinking in his admirable legend of the Headless Horseman and 
Ichabod Crane. But in delineating all this hospitality and 
hearty living,—in pointing out all the easements of an English 
farmer’s life, William Howitt does not forget the losses and 
crosses which make many a smock-frock hide a burdened heart; 
he does not forget to point out also, how far the agricultural! 
labourer is behind his time, how crying isthe need for him of 
intelligent and civilizing instruction, bringing some startling 


instances “ to point his moral.” Who would believe,” he asks, 
** that among the peasantry, even of the Cumberland Hills— 
i that peasantry where Wordsworth himself has found 


his Michaels and Matthews—there should exist in this day igno- 
rance so profound as made the wife of a ’statesman when spoken 
to (for the first time) concerning Christ, his history, and his 
mission, reply pithily and gravely—‘ Well, it’s sae far off and so 
long since, we’ll fain believe that it is na true ? ” * 

But it falls into our plan only to notify that such matters are 








* The anecdote is an old Joe Miller; but, in sad truth, every day is bringing 
no less startling instances of the want of schoolmasters among the rich as well 
as missionaries among the poor, ‘ Who would believe,” to echo William Howitt, 
“‘that were any among the gentry of England, who, when Sir Walter Scott's name 
was mentioned, should ask ‘ What Scott ?}—or who should speak as a fixed and 
common thing of a journey from Norwich to Liverpool by seam-boat? Yet such 
things have been within the last dozen years, and the querist and the geographer was 
a person of wealth and standing.” We were not long since seated next a lady who 
had that air of refinement which is said to belong exclusively to the aristocracy, and 
who was related closely to heaven knows how many countesses and duchesses— 
when some one mentioning Dugald Stewart, she asked, “ Is that man writing still?” 
A friend of ours was at a party where there was a man “* whose occupation was that 
of owning land” (as Mr Carlyle, in his magnificent and whimsical ¢ Sartor Resartus,’ 
expresses it), who, when asked how he would like a wife as “ blue” as Madame de 
Stael, replied, with a simplicity which had all the effect of wit, “ He certainly pre- 
ferred a red-and-white complexion."” When he found he had excited a laugh, he 
asked, “ But is she so very blue?” 
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diseussed, and we dwell in preference upon another dark side to 
the picture of rural felicity presented by Wiiliam Howitt in the 
very next chapter. Lord Byron once mentioned ‘The Pleasures 
of Fear’ as afine subject for a poet; he could hardly find them in 
a higher state of development than in the “Terrors of a solitary 
house”—a chapter admirably suited to the mid-winter season, when 
yule logs are on the hearth, and gigantic shadows threaten from 
the wall a fascinated circle of listeners. The most unimagina- 
tive and incredulous and stout-hearted of citizens,;—he in whose 
soul the spirit of the New Police abideth most strongly, will 
hardly refuse a tributary shudder to the tales of gangs 
of robbers lurking about the lonely dwelling, and waiting the 
right moment for entrance—of grim, brawny men coming toward 
nightfall to beg, whom the apprehensive eyes of females (perhaps 
the sole tenants) detect at once, so awkwardly do they wear 
their woman’s attire. For ourselves,—writing as we do, with the 
busy feet and cheerful lights of the great city beneath us,—do we 
not remember our birthplace, a lonely Catholic mansion, where 
the hoarse roar of water tumbling over.a weir was the only sound 
to be heard all the night through ?—and where the precautions to 
be taken against a company of resolute housebreakers who infested 
the district under the guidance of a shire Fra Diavolo,—with 
the rumours of lights flitting down avenues, through which belated 
travellers were expected to ride homeward, wal of heavy foot- 
steps heard on the grey threshold-stone of the porch at the dead 
hour—murdered sleep nine nights out of the ten from October 
to March ! 


The next chapter in the second part is ‘ Midsummer in the 
Fields :’ we cannot do better than quote some of its passages as 
specimens of the author's descriptive style. Once again having 
defended the old prince of Anglers from the charges of cruelty 
and inconsistency brought against him by certain extreme phi- 
lanthropists, William Howitt speaks with well deserved warmth 
of old Izaak’s intense love of nature, and the genial piet 
resulting therefrom, which runs like a thread of gold throug 
his works. 


“It is these things which have given to his volume an ever- 
lasting charm; and that affect me, at this particular time of 
the year, with a desire to haunt like places. It may be the 
green banks of the beautiful streams of Derbyshire—the Wye, 
or the Dove; for now are they most lovely, running on amongst 
the verdant hills and bosky dolie of the Peak, surrounded by 
summer’s richest charms. Their banks are overhung with deep 
grass, and many a fair flower droops over them ; the foliage of the 
trees that shroud their many windings is most delicate; and above 
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them, grey rocks lift their heads, or greenest -hills swell away to the | 
blue sky. And as evening falls over them, what a softness clothes- 
those verdant mountains! what a depth of shadow fills those hot- 
lows! what a voice of waters rises on the hushed landscape! But 
even here, in the vale of Trent, it is beautiful. There are a thou- 
sand charms gathered about one of these little streams that are hasten- 
ing towards our fair river. They are charms that belong to this 
oint of time, and,that in a week or two will be gone. The spring 
is gone, with all her long anticipated pleasures. The snow-drop, 
the crocus, the blueebell, the primrose, and the cowslip, where_are 
they? They are all buried children of a delicate time, too soon 
hurried by. . 

«* But see! here are delights that will presently be as irrevocably - 
gone. It isevening. What a calm and basking eunshine lies on 
the green landscape. Look round,—all is richnéss, and beauty; 
and glory. Those tall elms which surround the churchyard, let- 
ting the grey tower get but a passing glimpse of the river, and that 
other magnificent arcade of similar trees which stretch up the side of 
the same fair stream,—how they hang in the: most verdant and luxu- 
riant masses of foliage! What a soft, hazy twilight: floats about 
them! What a slumberous calm rests on them !: Slumberous did I 
say ? no, it is not. slumberous; it has nothing of sleep in its pro- 
found repose. It is the depth ofa contemplative trance ; as if every 
tree were a living, thinking spirit, lost in the vastness of some ab- 
sorbing thought. It is the hush of a dream-land ; the motionless 
majesty of an enchanted forest, bearitig the spell of an infrangible 
silence. And see, over those wide meadows, what an affluence of 
vegetation! See how that herd of cdttle, in colour and form, and 
grouping, worthy of the pencil of Cuyp or Ruysdael, graces the 
plenty of that field of most lustrous gold ; an@all round, the grass 
growing for the scythe almost overtops the hedges in its abundance. 
As we track the narrow footpath through them, -we cannot avoid a 
lively admiration of the rich mosaic of coleurs that are woven all 
through them—the yellow rattle—the crimson stems.and heads of the 
burnet, that plant of beautiful leaves—the golden trifolium—the 
lightquake-grass—the azure milkwort, and clover seenting all the 
air. 

«* And lo! there are the mowers at work! there are the hay- 
makers! Green swaths of mown grass—haycocks and wagons 
ready to bear them away—it is summer, indeed! What a fragrance 
comes floating on the gale from the clover in the standing grass ; 
from the new-mown hay ; and from those sycamore trees, with all 
their pendant flowers. It is delicious; and yet one cannot help re- 
gretting that the year has advanced so far. There, the wild rose is 

utting out; the elder is already in flower; they are all beautiful 
Put saddening signs of the swift-winged time. Let us sit down by 
this little stream, and enjoy the pleasantness that it presents, with- 
out a thought of the future. Ah! this sweet place is just in its 
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pride. “The flags have sprung thickly in the bed of the brook, and 
" jtheir.yellow flowers are beginning to show themselves. The green 
locks of the water-ranunculuses are lifted by the stream, and their 
flowers form snowy islands on the surface ; the water lilies spread 
out their leaves upon it, like the pallets of fairy painters; and that 
opposite bank, olen a prodigal scene of vigorous and abundant ve- 
getation it is. There are the blue geraniums as lovely as ever; the 
meadow-sweet is hastening to put out its foam-like flowers, that 
"species of golden-flowered mustard occupies the connecting space 
between the land and water; and hare-bélls, -the jagged pink 
lychnis, and flowering grass of various kinds, make the whole bank 
beautiful.” . 


This seems to usa — picture, pre-eminently delightful, the 
language without stiffness or excess of finish, being as rich as the 
scené described. Here, then let us introduce one of M. Souvestre’s 
descriptions at a scene at Kurnic,—as peculiar to Britany as these 
teeming meadows with their tangled water-flowers, and their 
— heavy turf are peculiar to the more retired parts of our 
island. - | * ‘ 


“‘ The sea lake formed a vast basin, girt in by a circle of tolerably 
high hills, which left, at one point alone, a narrow passage for the 
waters; a dyke lately constructed, by closing this passage, had 
rescued the entire:-plain from inundation, and permitted it to be 
given up to cultivation. This tract, reclaimed but recently, was 
then almost entirely covered with crops; but a single tree was not 
to be seen. The keen wiyd which always blows on these coasts 
whirled up the sand in slight clouds, which constantly fell again 
like a fine white shower. No inequality of ground varied,- as to 
forms at least, this monstrous expanse, and the eye swept with a 
fatiguing rapidity over an immense and smooth plain, unbroken 
by passing tint 6r shadow. 

‘‘The whole of this district offered further something strange, which 
I had seen inno otlier place. The labour of men, evident every- 
where, had in some wise preceded that of nature ; we saw hedges 
raised round fields where a tuft of moss had never sprung up; it 
might have been called a plain taken while in the hands of God, 
and put into tillage ere its creation was finished. Animated nature 
seemed not yet to be aware of this corner of the earth recently added 
to the habitable globe: never a bird sung there. It wore not the 
air of the country with its harmonies, its busy life, its perfumes: it 
was an indescribable manufactory of new invention, where the corn 
sprung up by some process of human ingenuity. It was to be seen 
thet the earth was productive; but the charm, the life of nature, 
were wanting to it.. The ear rose from the ground erect and solitary, 
without a blade of grass at its feet, without a wild flower propped 
by its stem, asja thread of cotton might come forth from a spinner’s 
bobbin. The fields were fertile, but wholly unadorned ; one might 
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have said that it was a counterfeit of nature, something like a cabi- 
net of wax-work, or of speaking automatons. 

‘Tn lively and striking contrast, the hills which bordered the plain 
were, on the contrary, covered with woods, with farms, with mea- 
dows, and cultivated fields, whose flowery inclosures intersected 
each other capriciously, and formed a thousand verdant compart- 
ments. Near the dyke alone the vegetation became more rare, and 
a carpet of bristling rushes, interspersed with a few sea-shore flowers, 
was all that was to ve seen on the swelling downs. The ocean was 
seen on this side, and so blue and moveless did it seem, framed 
by its girdle of rocks, that it might have been taken for a corner of 
heaven’s tent, spread there for the sun to dry. The fringe of foam 
with which it was bordered glittered in the fight of the early day. 
The eddies and currents sparkled to the azure surface, variegating 
it with changeful tints. Very far off on thesummit of a promontory 
the yellowish ruins of a little chapel were traced on the pale blue 
sky. Ibent my steps towards this ruin, from which I was sure that 
the prospect must be splendid.” 


On his way towards this chapel, M. Souvestre passes a mira- 
culous cross which in the old days of ocean dominion had never 
been submerged or swept away,—and he hears from his guide, 
the legend of Saint Sezny, who, having refused the patronship of 
womankind, out of motives of delicacy and distrust towards the 
sex, “was, by way of promotion” (so runs the Breton’s sly and 
bitter legend), ‘ nominated as the patron of ailing dogs,—‘ et c’est 
depuis ce temps que les chiens ont un patron dans le pays, et que 
les filles n’en ont pas.’” Arrived at the shrine on the hill, he finds 
a little shepherd girl sitting beneath the mouldering wall, in 
whom he sees a fit study for Robert, and whom he describes very 
much as Robert might have painted her; that is, (no offence to 
the memory of the artist of * Les Moissonneurs,’) with the literal 
features and clothing of a peasant, but with the heart and mind 
of the best practised coryphée who ever pointed her toe, or 
called up a look for the delight of the good company at the 
Grand Opera. Dainty and picturesque as is her pose, we must 

ass her over, that M. Souvestre may have room to complete 
fis landscape. ‘The view from the chapel surpassed his expec- 
tations. 

“¢ The wholly blue heaven,” continues he, ‘embroidered here and 
there with rosy clouds, rested on the waves, like a silken tent, while 
the sea was stretched out beneath, hardly rippled by the breeze, and 
slightly fringed where it broke upon the beach. A hundred ships in 
full sail glided silently between these two oceans of azure. All was . 
calm, motionless, serene, and no sound was heard, save a sweet and 
monotonous murmur floating from the shore, which one might have 
imagined to be the breathings of the slumbering sea.” 
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From gazing on this exquisite scene, which, thus described, 
proves M. Souvestre to be an inspired, though a French landscape 
painter, our author was recalled by a laugh from Mariic, the little 
shepherdess, crouched beneath the wall. He perceives that, 
like the Wilhelmine and Peterkin of Southey’s ballad, she is 
playing with a bleached human bone she has disinterred. ‘The 
ruin, it seems, bore the name of La Chapelle des Noyés, from its 
having served as a cemetery for the crew of a shipwrecked foreign 
vessel, and Mariic tells him the story,—or rather, we hope, he 
tells itfor her. For, after describing the horrors of the scene and 
the desolateness of the burial, he makes this child of nature con- 
clude by informing him that she loves to come there of an even- 
ing, and,—even better than to chase “les plumes du bon Dieu” 
(thus are butterflies poetically named by the Bretons) to dance, 
with her playmates of the hamlet above the English people who 
are rotting in the earth! 

The third part of the ‘ Rural Life of England’ is devoted to 
the “ picturesque and moral features of the country.” We can 
only point to the chapter on Gipsies, a curious resumé of facts 
and features; and to the author’s pleasant adventure, mentioned 
in a note, with the two London ladies of noted genius and fashion, 
who chose, last summer, in the fulness of their “ prodigality,” to 
vagabondize it in the Surrey lanes. The two following chapters, 
“ Nooks of the World,” and * Life in the Dales of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire,” are perhaps the richest in the book. William 
Howitt describes, with a vigorous pen, the squalid wretchedness 


and dull ignorance of the straggling munufacturing villages and 

small towns which lie on the shoulders of the hills that border 

the dale country. Once having reached the latter, he revels in 

the scenery of scaurs and mountain brooks—he writes as if 

invigorated 7 the bracing air. ‘The people are as quaint and 
1 


original as the district: most pleasant is his account of the 
retired Quakers’ meeting at Counterside, George Fox’s favourite 
place of assembly, with the poor woman at its door, offering 
those who went in a pungent nosegay, to revive those whom 
the keen air was apt to render drowsy while engaged in their 
silent worship. Most pleasant are his notices of primitive 
customs among the Dalesmen—his glimpses of the “ shout,” a 
sort of gathering when a woman is in the hour of labour, but 
where the Fiery Cross of summons is a warming-pan—of the 
knitting parties in Dent-dale, which pass round from house to 
house, where the indefatigable ap on rock in their chairs, and 
sing an old nursery rhyme while they ply the pricks; for the 
Dent folk have not yet attained to the worldliness of knitting- 
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needles ... but we are running into sheer gossipry, and must 
check ourselves. 

The chapter on Fairies is much too short; and, we take 
leave to add, by no means satisfactory. Our poet, forgetting 
the faith and hope of his art, indulges in the hackneyed lament 
that the good people “are banished out of the island.” A popular 
fallacy worthy exposure at the hands of a Charles Lamb. The 
Fairies are not gone from us! For is not the Luck of Edenal, 
in Cumberland—that charmed glass phial, on whose preservation 
depend the fortunes of the house, and which, with a monitory 
thyme, was left at the mossy well-side on a still summer evening 
by a lady in green, thumb-high—even now exhibited to visitors, 
with a precautionary napkin held above and beneath it? Whereas, 
we imagine that no vestige is to be found throughout all France of 
the goblet, or the ring, or the spoon, which, presented on like 
conditions to the Comte d’Angeweiller by an elfin well-wisher, 
were by him settled, with dowries of land, upon the Lords de 
Croy, De Salm, and De Bassompierre, who married his three 
daughters. Nay, we are sure that it is so; for, to prevent the 
curious from making search, Tallemant des Reaux (we are half 
ashamed of our authority) tells us that one Marquis de Panze 
stole the ring from the Lord de Salm; and that the Lord de 
Croy was so luckless as to break his goblet :—of the spoon’s fate 
nothing is revealed. The Fairies dre surely not gone from us! so 
long as there is left to us a certain Mary Howitt, who (now that 
the Ettrick Shepherd is in his grave) writes the best elfin ballads 
of the day : we might say, rather, that they have been promoted a 
step, from the aids of the necessitous to the pleasant companions 
of the luxurious. With regard to hobgoblins, witches, wrought 
miracles—too compendiously huddled into the same chapter— 
William Howitt is more reasonable. Such “ vanities,” he 
admits, do exist, and that largely, in out-of-the-world corners. 
We should have gone farther, and expressed our surprise at their 
number, and the extent of their acceptance. Each passing hour 
discloses some new relic of ancient superstition, as yet, anything 
but rusty. It was but the other day that Mrs Bray—whose 
‘Tamar and Tavy’ bears as many traces, on the part of the 
authoress, of careful research as of dull and diluted style — 
found in Cornwall a sacrifice, clearly of pagan origin; a wave- 
offering, still offered to the spirit of the harvest when the corn is 
gathered in. It was but yesterday that, while brooding over the 
marvels brought home by Count Leon de Laborde, and Lord 
Prudhoe, and Mr Lane, concerning the necromancers of Cairo, 
we stumbled among the spinning-jennies and smoke minarets of 
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a manufacturing town—upon the hovel in which a soothsayer,* 
by the identical deceptive trade of divination, practises as 
successfully upon the credulity and the purse of his coarser 
audience as the portly Arab did upon the group of Frank tra- 
vellers ;—or as the last of the lions is doigg in London—who, by 
the charlatanerie of magnetic influence, persuades so many a 
fair daughter of Eve to believe Orchard street a Paradise of 
healing. 

The last of the many matters treated in William Howitt’s 
book, to which we have either space or leisure to advert, are the 
amusements of the people; a subject very near our hearts. The 
sports and pastimes of Old England are, it seems, on the 
decline; the glories of the cock-pit, and the bear-garden, and 





* We will even tell the story; seriously premising that, having heard of it 
accidentally while on a visit in shire, and being naturally struck at alighting 
upon a linsey-woolsey version of an Eastern legend, now exciting so much at- 
tention, we took some pains to make inquiries, and to verify the tale. We 
will give our correspondent’s letter word for word:—‘ The old man, about 
whom you ask, lives in the rudest poverty, and speaks the broadest shire, 
His wife procures him clients, who visit his dirty hut, for he never stirs 
abroad, save at his own good-will and pleasure. He is chiefly resorted to to 
discover lost, stolen, and hidden things, for which he has rauch fame. The occasion 
whereupon his practices came to my ears was an incident narrated by Mr — . 
(the principal solicitor of the place), as having happened to himself personally. He 
was consulted by a poor client respecting the recovery of some property, to which 
the lout said he was entitled by will; but of which the heir-at-law was actually in 
possession, as if it had never been devised. All the inquiries Mr —— could make 
led to no traces whatever of such awill. He, nevertheless, thought. from cir- 
cumstances, that a will probably had been made, and his client asserted its existence 
as a fact beyond question. Mr never thought of asking his reasons for such 
confident assertion, thinking that he had persuaded himself of the fact, because he 
desired it. The main bulk of the property and the administrators were in London, 
and the client instructed Mr to correspond with his London agents, and direct 
the will to be searched for, saying he would call ere long for an answer. Mr 
accordingly wrote. The very day when the answer came, he found, on returning 
from the post-office with his letter, his client waiting at his house. ‘ Well,’ said the 
lout, ‘they hanna fond it yet.’ ‘ Who told you so?’ replied Mr . ‘*T have it 
fro’ him as knows; but ye mun write agin, and say he mun search i’ Mr ’s 
office,’ (naming a London solicitor). Mr did not see any connection this party 
had with the business, but took orders and wrote. Again the lout called the very 
day the answer came, and said, ‘ Well, you’n heerd again; they hanna fond it. 
You’re not to blame, but t’ London chap’s been bribed; Is’t get it, but Is’t go 
another way to work.’ Now the answer Mr had received had been so wholly 
unsatisfactory that he could make nothing of it, and he did not believe it to be 
true. His curiosity was now so much raised by finding his client so strangely well- 
informed, that he drew from him by questions “that the man at th’ botiom o’ th’ 
moor had shown him i’ water all as passed in London.’ He had seen the bribe given, 
and described the parties. He saw the London agents write the false letter, and 
saw the office, the men, and the places where they sat when the letter was written ; 
all corresponding with the parties whom Mr actually employed, and whom the 
latter knew well, having seen them when in town. The lout, after paying Mr 
sufficiently, thanked him for the pains he had taken; said he knew the failure was 
no fault of his, that he was sure the will would be found by another channel, and 
promised to show it to him when recovered.” 
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the bull-ring are fading away—with the antique shows of St 
George and the Dragon, and the waits and the morris-dancers of 
Christmas. ‘That Bok, of which one veracious M. Grosley long 
ago, and other French travellers since, have published such awful 
tales, will soon cease te be a “ hissing and a reproach” among 
the nations. Cribb boweth down! Spring stoopeth! Let William 
Howitt tell how and wherefore the ton of Misrule has lost his 
subjects in Great Britain ; how the good Spirit, of whom we spoke 
in commencing this notice, has lured away to her gentle service 
the young and the vigorous from things in which they took 
delight. Meanwhile we shall draw once again upon M. Sou- 
vestre’s pages for a scene; which may not be wholly without its 
significance, as illustrating national character and progress. And, 
while we trust and believe that the author, out of predilection 
rather than necessity, has used the “thunder and lightning” 
colours upon his palette, we cannot but meekly express our 
surprise, that we have been for some hundreds of years accused 
of the monopoly of fist-ferocity by our French neighbours, if the 
following be even a coloured version of the game at foot-ball, 
as performed in Bretagne :— 

*¢ The soule,” says M. Souvestre, ‘is an enormous ball of lea- 
ther, filled with bran, which is thrown in the air, and fought for by 
the players, who are divided into two parties. The victory rests 
with the party that can carry off the souwle into a different township 
from that where the game has commenced. This exercise is the 
last vestige of the worship which the Celts paid to the sun. . . . 
The very word is of Celtic origin, derived from heaul (soleil), in 
which the initial h is changed into s, as in all the foreign words 
adopted by the Romans. 

‘The game of the soule is almost entirely abandoned in Basse 
Bretagne. It is only in the district of Vannes, among that warlike 
race, that that savage custom is to be found in all its primitive bru- 
tality. A soule in Morbihanis not a common amusement; it is a 
fiery and dramatic game, where people fight and strangle each other, 
and break necks; a game which permits a man to kill any enemy, 
without losing benefit of clergy, provided one takes care to strike 
him as if by mistake, and with an unlucky blow. Hence God knows 
what a féte a soule is for the country! It is aday of plenary indulgence, 
granted to assassination. ‘ And who is there that has not some one 
to kill?” as one of the most famous sowleurs said to me one day. 
Besides, in the absence of private enmities, the hostility between 
parishes is of itself sufficient ; for it is always two neighbouring and 
rival townships who take sides in the soule. Frequently, too, a town 
enters the lists against a rural population, and then the sport is en- 
venomed with all the height of the peasant against the citizen : it is 
then no longer a strife of rival parties ; it is a tournament of opinions, 
decided by fists and nails. 
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‘¢ For the rest, nothing can prove more clearly that we are making 
progress than the spectacle of a sowle in Morbihan. It is really a 
strife between town and country, in which men of every condition 
take part. On that day are seen young men of the most refined 
habits, the most peaceable fathers of families join themselves with 
artizans to win the soule against the peasants, and to fight with their 
fists like the English Milords. Whoever feels his arm strong 
enough, his flesh sufficiently tough under blows, will cast himself 
into the melée.. . . . When the day and the place of a soule have 
been fixed, you see old men, women, and children flocking to the 
spot from every side, greedy of the spectacle. These are the van- 
guard, par courtesy, of the combatants. The latter next arrive in 
numerous bands, the greater part dressed in clothes bound with care 
round their bodies, so as to offer nothing to the grasp of their an- 
tagonist, and having round their loins a strap tightly buckled, to make 
them run the quicker. The gait of the peasants is generally wary and 
slow; that of the towns-folk lively, fiery, and bold. The sowleurs once 
ussembled, the conditions of the game are proclaimed with a loud 
voice ; the prize which shall be awarded to the winner is pointed out ; 
then the two parties retire to an equal distance from the certain point 
where the sou/e is thrown, and the game immediately begins. 

‘«It is at first carried on only by the weakest players: the strong 
keep aloof. They look on, with crossed arms, throwing out to the com- 
batants encouragements or hisses, but they take no part in the melée 
save by from time to time bearing with the strength of their hands 
upon some knot of players, so as to drive them ten paces off, to roll 
in the dust, one over the other. But little by little, these preludes 
excite them, and whip their blood up. The soule, taken and re- 
taken, is already far from the place where it was launched. The out- 
skirts of the township are near : all feel the time is come to interfere. 
The most impatient lets himself go : the first blow is given ; and then 
a cry is raised: all join the fight, and push and strike: nothin 
more is heard but complaints, curses, threats—the rude ms 
dull sound of fists punishing flesh! Blood soon flows, and at its 
sight a sort of frenzied intoxication possesses the souleurs. The spirit 
of a herd of wild deer seems to awaken in the hearts of these men ; 
the thirst for murder seizes them by the throat—drives them on— 
blinds them. They are mingled confusedly—they press on each 
other ; they writhe one above the other: in an instant the players 
form only one single body, above which may be seen arms rising 
and falling incessantly, like the hammers of a paper-mill. Ata 
great distance faces, pale or bronzed, show themselves—disappear— 
then rise again, bloody, marbled with blows. In proportion as 
this strange mass struggles and heaves, it is seen to melt and to di- 
minish, because the weaker get struck down, and the contest con- 
tinues over their bodies; generally the last combatants on the two 
sides meet face to face, half dead with fatigue and pain. It is then 
that he who has yet some strength escapes with the soule. Feebly 
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pursued by his exhausted rivals, he has soon reached the neigh 
bouring commune, and thus obtained the prize so fiercely disputed. 
This last flight, however, is not always without danger. The ob- 
stinate hatred of an enemy sometimes renders it fatal, as was proved 
by Francis de Pontivy, commonly called the Seale. 

“‘ Francois had gained the utmost reputation in the game, and 
had rendered himself famous among the peasants of all the neigh- 
bouring townships. In his house, “hung and arranged against his 
chimney, were all the soules w hich he had gained ; and he would 
show them with the same pride as a Mohican when displaying the 
scalps of his enemies hung round his wigwam. Even when age e had 
diminished the strength “of Francois, he adorned his house every 
year with some new trophy. 

«¢ One man alone had for a long time disputed the superiority of 
this great souleur. This was one Ivon Marker, a peasant of Kergrist. 
But Francois had broken his ribs at a sowle held at Neuliac in 
1810, and [von died in consequence. His son, Pierre Marker, had 
succeeded to the pretensions of his father without being more fortu- 
nate. Francois had left him minus an eye at the soule of Cleguerec, 
and broken two teeth for him at that of Séglien. Since that time 
Pierre had sworn to avenge himself. 

«« A soule was held at Stival, and the two antagonists repaired 
thither. Everything went on at first just as usual. Francois, 
however, noticed with surprise that Pierre avoided approaching 
him during the melée. He had called to him with a mock 
courtesy— “Come hither, chouan! that I may have thy other eye!’ 
The peasant had made no answer, and had still held himself aloof. 
-But once, towards the close of the day, Francois, who had been 
thrown down, was aware at the same instant of two iron-shod 
sabots trampling upon his stomach, and had caught a glimpse of 
Pierre’s eyeless socket bending over him frightfully. Thanks, 
however, to his own good strength, and that of his friends, he 
was presently set on his feet again. 

«« Ere long, nightfall came. The larger number of sowlewrs, worn 
out with fatigue, “withdrew from the game ; some of the keenest still 
disputing the prize, man with man. Francois availed himself of 
‘this instant to seize the soule, and make his escape across the 
country. They pursued him for awhile, but he gained the 
opened fields, and soon was out of sight of the peasants. Fora 
few minutes more their shouts reached him through the dusk of 
the evening—then they changed their direction, grew more distant, 
and were lost. Every one considered the soule as w on, and gave 
up. The man of Pontivy stopped for a moment to take breath, 
for his whole body was bruised and in pain. Never had soule been 
so obstinately disputed. After having tried to quiet the throbbings 
of his chest by stretching himself on the cold ground, Francois got 
up, and began once more to run towards a brook which divided the 
townships ‘of Stival and Pontivy. Already he saw the willows 
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which fringed it—his heart begdh to beat with joy—when he heard 
behind him that peculiar, soft noise, which is made by a man run- 
ning barefoot ;—he looked back and saw, in the obscurity of the hol- 
low path, a shadow advancing rapidly towards him. The old 
souleur then began to be afraid, for he knew that he was now too feeble 
to defend himself, and he was too far off to hope for the as- 
sistance of his own people. He resolved to fly; and mustering 
whatever strength was left in his stiffening limbs, bent his course 
towards the brook—but the sound of his pursuer came nearer and 
nearer, and in another instant he heard the short quick breath of his 
antagonist close at his heels. One last effort—he has reached the 
willow trees—his foot is already in the water. At this moment there 
is a cry in his ear—a cry which he knows well. Francois would 
have crossed with a single bound the short space yet remaining to 
be crossed, but incapacitated by fatigue, he fell heavily upon the 
sharp pebbles which form the bed of the rivulet. Coming to him- 
self, he feels a knee on his chest, and the face of Pierre close to his 
own, with that solitary eye, and that mouth, smiling grimly! 
toothless! With an instinctive struggle, Francois stretched 
forth his hand towards the left bank—for this bank is in the town- 
ship of Pontivy. Can he but touch it he is safe: but the peasant 
has seized that hand in his iron grasp. 

« ¢ Thou art in Stival, bowrgevis! I have the right over thee !’ 

*¢ ¢ Let me go, chouan!’ cried the artisan. 

‘* ¢ Give me the sowle.’ 

“¢ ¢Take it, and now let me go.’ 

«« «There is yet something thou owest me, bouryeois !’ 

** T owe thee ?” 

“«<¢Tuine Eve!’ screamed Pierre; ‘thine eye!’— and as he 
spoke he clutched the left eye of Francois till it leaped from its 
socket. 

‘¢ ¢ Leave me, leave me! assassin!’ cried the Pontivian. 

«¢ «Thou shalt first pay me thy teeth, bowrgeois /’—and the teeth 
of Francois were crushed down his throat. 

‘‘ A furious madness seemed then to possess the peasant. 
Holding beneath his left arm the head of Francois, he began to 
beat it, as with a hammer, with his sabot, which he held in his right 
hand. This must have gone on for some time, for in the morning 
Francois was found at the brook-side, without sign of life or 
consciousness. 

*¢ Such, however, was the strength of the old sowlewr, that he was 
partially restored, but it was necessary to trepan him, and from that 
day forth he was a one-eyed idiot. 

** Pierre, brought before a court of justice, defended himself, in 
answer to the questions of the judge, by simply saying, that 
Francois was in Stival when he had overtaken him, and that it 
was thus they played at the soule. 
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‘‘ He was acquitted, but the soules were prohibited for some 
years afterwards.” 


This anecdote has made us grave, but it is in a serious not 
sad mood that we ought to close our memoranda. Let it 
not be thought to be in a sour spirit of asceticism that we 
rejoice to find the sports of the people replaced by the cheap 
pleasures of the country, supplied by nature, and turned to 
account by intelligence. Poetry forbid that we should be num- 
bered among those who would blight the May garland by the 
vulgar sneer of Fashion, who cry “ Fie!” if their upturned eyes 
detect the misletoe dangling from the black oak roof-beams of 
the yeoman’s hall—who would surrender Punch and Jud 
(their historical feuds merged in a common sorrow) to the ro 
discipline of the tread-mill. On the contrary, it is with pain that 
we shake hands and part with these relics of old time. But, how- 
ever quaint and innocent in themselves, if these pastimes for the 

entle have a common origin and date with the brutal and bar- 
se orgies for the athletic of which we have spoken—let them 
die. All the curious and beautiful legendary Breton poetry M. 
Souvestre has collected is dear at the price of one sou/e, such as 
he has described it. As concerns England, it is with a cheerful 
hope that we note the appearance and success of books like 
William Howitt’s, as proving the increase of humanizing pur- 
suits, which must spread downwards, from the hall of the squire 
to the cottage of the hind. And we are well assured that such 

uiet pleasures as the care of animals—the tending of gardens— 
the practice of mechanical arts at odd moments to add to the 
comforts of the careful wife, or to amuse the child “ that never 
had a toy ;” to say nothing of the strength and joy derived from 
BOoKS,—though he showily evidencing mirth than the popular 
pastimes of our grandsires, make up a happiness in which far 
more is concerned than the enjoyment of the hour,—a happi- 
ness calculated to help on our national progress Pad om: a 
future of prosperity and moral and intellectual beauty. 


H. F. 
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Art. VI.—The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. Volume the Eighth. 1838. Part II. London. 
John Murray. 


"THE completion of the survey of the north-east coast of 

America, whatever may be its importance to civilization and 
commerce, had, just prior to its accomplishment, become an 
object sufficiently interesting to excite the emulation of the two 
most powerful nations in the world, the British and the Russians. 
The series of expeditions, which have of late years sailed from 
this country with this object, and the adventures and hardships, 
the partial failures and partial successes of the brave and dis- 
tinguished men engaged in them, excited the curiosity and in- 
terest of all Europe ;—a curiosity which has, of late, from the 
news of expeditions fitted out by the cabinet of St Petersburgh, 
become concentred on one point, whether a Russian or 
a British flag would be the first to wave on the newly discovered 
coast. At this moment it was that the English Government 
determined to give up the attempt and fit out no more expedi- 
tions, and at the same time the Hudson’s Bay Company (who 
had been known in the business formerly only by the zealous and 
cordial assistance they had afforded to all the Government expe- 
ditions) resolved, at their own expense,—not aided as even the 
Government had been by public subscriptions—to send out an 
exploring party of their own officers: and so silent and effi- 
cient was their manner of doing the thing, that the first intima- 
tion the public had of their intention was the news of the 
achievement of this honour for their country. 

The projector of this expedition was Mr J. H. Pelly, the 
chairman of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who adopted and sup- 
ported with much zeal and ability the suggestion of his friend 
Mr George Simpson, resident governor at Norway House, the 
gentleman from whom Captain Back and others have received so 
much friendly assistance. The choice of the leaders of the expedi- 
tion rested with Governor Simpson, and, as the event proves, was 
made with the care and judgment and knowledge which a matter 
of such supreme importance demanded. Mr Dease, by his expe- 
rience of the dangers to be encountered, his acquaintance with the 
language and manners of the natives, and the prudence which 
years impart, was well fitted to render the most valuable assis- 
tance to the expedition. On his associate also, Mr ‘Thomas 
Simpson, the nephew of the governor, a young man twenty- 
seven years of age, who was educated at Aberdeen for the 
Scotch Church, and (like the governor himself and Sir Alexander 
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Mackenzie, the discoverer of Mackenzie river) a native of Ross- 
shire, great reliance was placed—his laudable ambition to 
distinguish himself it was foreseen would make him encounter 
every peril that could lead to success, while his literary and scien- 
tific attainments fitted him to make the most of it when obtained. 
Of both the leaders, however, and of all the brave men who ac- 
companied them,—the é/ite of the company’s service—it was felt 
that, in the words of Governor Simpson to us, “they were men 
who would succeed or perish.” 

The next important point, after the choice of the men, was 
also intrusted to Governor Simpson; he drew up the in- 
structions for the enterprise. It may seem, at first sight, that 
in an affair of this sort, in the execution of which personal hardi- 
hood and boldness must play so conspicuous a part, the mere 
plan of operations was a subordinate matter in point of im- 
portance ; but doubtless here, as well as elsewhere, the contro- 
versy which Jacob Faithful and his companion held as to whether 
in a race the head or the hands would win, must be decided in 
favour of the head in the long run. 

The highest praise that can be bestowed on the instructions 
is contained in the fact that the narrative of the attainment of 
their object is, mutatis mutandis, almost a ¢ranscript of them. Mr 
‘Thomas Simpson by embodying them in his obedience trans- 
muted them into suecess. ‘They are not the instructions of men 
who never encountered any ice, except the ices of Grosvenor 
square. Nothing struck us more in perusing them than their 
superiority over all the instructions we have seen, in preci- 
sion of knowledge both of the country, of the means of exploring 
it, and of what the expedition could do—except perhaps another 
quality, which they exhibit in even astill higher degree, the 
union of a latitude of action which left the expedition com- 
pletely untrammelled, with a degree of firm reliance on the 
courage of the adventurers which must have nerved them to brave 
every peril. 

The instructions being, as we have said, embodied in the narra- 
tive of Mr Thomas Simpson, which we now quote, it is unneces- 
sary to print them here—though it is right toobserve that, for a copy 
of them, as well as of the narrative, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘The route described in the 
narrative, we have illustrated by a map of the country through 
which it lies, taken from one of the admirable maps published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.: On it 
the now discovered coast is marked ‘ undiscovered ;” while a 
pretty accurate idea of the discoveries themselves may be formed 
from the sketch survey made by Mr Arrowsmith from the 
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narrative, at the request of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of 
which we have been politely enabled to supply our readers with 
a reduced copy. 


“‘ Fort Norman, 5th September, 1837. 

“‘ HonovraBie Sirs,—We have now the honour to report the 
complete success of the expedition this summer to the westward of 
Mackenzie’s River. 

‘* Our arrangements up to the departure of the expedition from 
Fort Chipewyan were stated in full to Governor Simpson and the 
Northern Council, who, no doubt, communicated them to your 
Honours; we shall, therefore, present a brief detail of our subse- 
quent operations. 

‘“*On the Ist June we quitted Fort Chipewyan, with two small 
sea-boats, accompanied by a luggage-boat and a party of hunters, 
for Great Bear Lake; visited the salt plains, and arrived at Great 
Slave Lake on the 10th, where we were detained by ice until the 
2ist. The same cause prolonged our passage across that inland 
sea, and, having been for two days stopped by a strong contrary 
wind at the head of Mackenzie’s River, it was the Ist July when 
we reached Fort Norman. Our Indians cast up on the following 
day, and the crews and cargoes were finally divided and arranged. 
Our boat-builder, John Ritch, received his instructions to pro- 
ceed immediately, with a fisherman, two other labourers, and the 
hunters, to Great Bear Lake, and at its north-eastern extremity to 
erect our winter-qparters, and lay in a stock of provisions against 
our return from @he coast. We then took our departure, and on 
the 4th reached Fort Good Hope. There we found an assem- 
blage of Hare Indians and Loucheux. The latter informed us 
that three of their tribe had been killed and a fourth severely 
wounded by the Esquimaux in the preceding month, which at 
once put an end to our intention of procuring an intepreter from 
among them, although several volunteered to accompany us in that 
capacity. They at the same time earnestly cautioned us to beware 
of the treacherous arts of their enemies. On the 9th July we 
reached the ocean by the most westerly mouth of the Mackenzie, 
which Sir John Franklin sought for in vain. It is situated in 
lat. 68° 493’ N., long. 136° 37’ W., and perfectly answers the de- 
scription which the Esquimaux messengers gave of it to that 
officer when they came to apprise him of the intended attack by 
the Mountain Indians. 

‘“‘ We had proceeded but a short distance to seaward, when a 
party of nineteen men came off to us from Tent Island. We 
gave each of them a small present, a practice which we continued 
throughout the voyage, ant employed our vocabularies to the best 
of our ability, and to their great surprise, to explain the friendly 
feeling of the whites toward their tribe. Being a lively and com- 
municative people, we in the course of the season acquired some 
facility in our intercourse with them, and when words failed, signs 
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veppled their place, so that we seldom experienced much, diffi- 
culty in making ourselves understood, or in comprehending their 
meaning. When indulged, however, they always became daring 
and excessively troublesome, and they were ever on the look-out 
for plunder. On this first meeting they made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts in that way, and it was no easy matter to 
induce them to return to their camp, after we had finished our 
business with them. They said they wished to accompany us to. 
our encampment, where they would have soon been joined by 
fresh parties, and we had a shoal and dangerous navigation before 
us that night. We therefore aheaK oer - ordered them back; 
but it was not until we fired a ball over their heads that they put 
about and paddled off. A storm soon after arose, but we made 
the land in safety the following morning at Shingle Point, in lat. 
69°, where we were detained until the 1ith. he thermometer 
had already fallen to 48° (Fahr.) being 30° lower than on the 
evening we left the Mackenzie River, and, instead of the briglit 
and beautiful weather we enjoyed in our descent of that noble 
stream, we were now doomed to travel in cold dense fogs, which 
enveloped us during nearly the whole of our progress along the 
coast. But although they perplexed and retarded us, we never 
allowed them to arrest our course, nor did we ever throughout the 
voyage encamp but when compelled to do so y ice or contrary 
winds, to which line of conduct may, under Providence, be as- 
cribed the early and successful accomplishment of our undertaking. 
In the afternoon of the 11th July we reached Point Key, where we 
were detained by a compact body of ice occupying Phill ’s Ba 

until the 14th. There we were visited by another party of Esqui- 
maux, whose tents were pitched at no great distance fons us. They 
live in the country bordering on Babbage River, and informed us 
that, except when flooded by the melting of the mountain snows, 
it is an insignificant stream, not fifty yards in breadth: of this we 
had ocular proof in a clear day on our return. A handsome flora 
was collected in this neighbourhood. Having found a passage 
through the ice in Phillip’s Bay, we reached Herschel Island the 
same evening (14th July), and had intercourse with other parties 
of the natives, who were pretty numerous along this part of the 
coast. We found on the island the skull of a whale eight feet in 
breadth ; and whalebone is everywhere an article in extensive use 
among the natives, especially for the making of their nets and 
the fastenings of their sledges. We continued our route before 
an easterly wind, along and through the ice, with very little inter- 
ruption till two a.m. of the 17th, when an unbroken pack, ex- 
tending to seaward, made us seek the shore in Camden Bay, near 
a considerable camp of Esquimaux. As soon as the fears of the 
latter were removed, an amicable meeting took place, and, havin 

made them the usual presents, we purchased a good many of their 
mouth ornaments, weapons, and other articles, which will be for- 
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warded in due course to the Hudson Bay House. Three of the 
men were remarkable for their good looks, upright figures, and a 
stature of from five feet ten to six feet. They gave us a specimen of 
their dances, and one of them afterwards won the palm from all 
our people at leaping. They informed us that they have two 
sources of trade; the first and most regular with their countrymen, 
who come annually from the westward; the other with the Moun- 
tain Indians, who use fire-arms, and travel a great way across 
land from the direction of the Russian settlements. They showed 
us the knives, iron kettles, beads, and other things thus procured, 
which we have no doubt are of Russian manufacture. Their 
means of repayment appeared to us very limited, consisting in 
seal-skins, whalebone, ivory, and a few interior furs, viz., wol- 
vereens, foxes, and musk-rats. A pair of indifferent beaver gloves 
was purchased from them, wiih they had probably procured 
from the Mountain Indians, for we saw no other symptom of the 
existence of that valuable animal near the coast, though it doubt- 
less abounds at some distance up the large wooded rivers which 
we subsequently discovered. In the afternoon there appeared a 
narrow lane of water stretching outwards, and we immediatel 
embarked. We had advanced about three miles from the land, 
when the ice suddenly closed upon us, before a strong north-east 
wind ; one of the boats got squeezed, and it was only by throwing 
out the cargo upon the floating masses that she was saved from 
destruction. By means of portages made from one piece to 
another—the oars serving as bridges—the cargo was all recovered, 
and both boats finally hauled up on a large floe, where we passed 
an inclement and anxious night. Next morning the gale abated, 
the ice relaxed a little around us, and by a long circuit we regained 
the shore, about a league to the eastward of our former position. 
There we were detained till midnight of the 19th, when a favour- 
able wind enabled us to round the body of ice at a distance of 
four miles from the land, and, continuing, carried us on the 20th 
into Foggy Island Bay. There we were stopped by the ice and 
a violent north-east wind until the 23d, having on the preceding 
day made an ineffectual attempt to weather Point Anxiety, in 
which we narrowly escaped with a thorough drenching. The 
latitude ashore was 70° 10’. From this situation we had the 
satisfaction of discovering, during a clear afternoon, a range of 
the rocky mountains to the westward of the Romanzoff chain, and 
not seen by Sir John Franklin, but, being within the limit of his 
survey, we called it the ‘ Franklin Range,’ as a just tribute to his 
character and merits. On the 23d we again set sail, rounded the 
ack of ice, which extended six miles to seaward from Yarborough 
nlet, then, abruptly turning in, we supped near Return Reef, and 
the survey commenced. 
‘* Return Reef is one of a chain of reefs and islets which runs for 
twenty miles parallel to the coast, at the distance of about half a 
Vou. XXXI. No. IT. Ce 
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league, affording water enough within for such light craft as ours, 
The mainland is very low. From “ Point Berens” to “ Ca 
Halkett” (named after two members of your Honourable Board) 
it forms a great bay, fifty miles broad by a third of that depth, 
which in honour of the Deputy-Governor was named ‘“ Harrison’s 
Bay.” At the bottom of this bay another picturesque branch of 
the Rocky Mountain range—ihe last seen by us—rears its lofty 
peaks above these flat shores: we called them “ Pelly’s Moun- 
tains,” in honour of the Governor of the Company. At their 
base flows a large iver, two miles broad at its mouth, which we 
named after Andrew Colville, Esq. This river freshens the 
water for many miles, and its alluvial deposits have rendered 
Harrison’s Bay so shallow, that it was not till after a run of 
twenty-five hours, during which we had repeatedly to stand well 
out to seaward, that we could effect a landing on a grounded ice- 
berg, nine miles to the south-west of Cape Halkett. A north- 
east gale kept us there the whole of the following day, The 
country extending to the foot of the mountains appeared to con- 
sist of plains covered with short grass and moss, the favourite 
pasture of the reindeer, of which we saw numerous herds. Ob- 
servations were obtained, determining our position to be in lat. 
70° 43' N., long. 152° 14’ W.; variation of the compass 43° E, 
Next morning (26th July) the tide rose nearly two feet at six 
a.M., and enabled us safely to cross the shoals. At no great dis- 
tance from our encampment we passed the mouth of another large 
river, one mile broad, whose banks were thickly lined with drift 
timber. We named it the “ Garry,” in honour of Nicholas 
Garry, Esq. Cape Halkett forms the extreme point of a small 
island, separated from the main shores by a narrow channel too 
aallow for boats. Its situation was likewise found by observation 
0 be in lat. 70° 48’ N., long. 151° 55’ W. It appears to be a 
plese of resort to the Esquimanux, for we found a spot where they 
ad been building their baidars last spring. We suppose them 
to have been part of a very large camp, which we saw in the bay 
of Staines River, as we sailed past the east end of Flaxman Island 
on the 20th July ; that this camp consisted of the western traders 
of that tribe on their annual journey to meet their eastern 
brethren at Barter Island; and that we missed them on our return, 
from the circumstance of their being then dispersed along the 
rivers, lakes, and in the skirts of the mountains, hunting the 
reindeer. 

** From thence the coast turned suddenly off to the W. N.W. It 
presented nothing to the eye but a succession of low banks of 
frozen mud. The ice was heavy all along, but there were narrow 
channels close to the shore; the soundings on these averaged one 
fathom on sandy bottom. In the evening we passed the mouth 
of a considerable river, which was named after William Smith, 
Esq. From thence, for about six miles, the voast-line is formed 
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of gravel reefs, near the extremity of which, at ‘* Point Pitt” 
(called after another member of your Honourable Board), the 
land trends more to the westward. The ice lay much closer 
here; numerous masses adhered to the bottom under the water, 
which obliged us to search for a passage out from the shore. The 
night was dark and stormy, and we were in considerable danger ; 
one of the rudders gave way, but we at length effected a landing 
on a place near an immense reindeer pound. This was inge- 
niously formed by the Esquimaux with double rows of turf, set 
up on a ridge of ground enclosing a hollow four miles by two, the 
end farthest from the beach terminating in a lake, into which the 
unsuspecting animals are driven and there despatched with spears. 
The vegetable soil in this vicinity was barely four inches in depth, 
beneath which the clay was frozen as hard as rock, so that our 
tent pickets could not be driven home. The men had to go a 
good mile to find a log or two of drift wood for fuel, the scarcity 
of which essential article is doubtless the chief cause of the want 
of inhabitants along so great a portion of the coast. We were 
detained at this place till the following afternoon (27th), when 
the ice opening a little enabled us to resume our route. It blew 
a cutting blast from the north-east, and the salt water froze upon 
the oars and rigging. ‘ Point Drew,” called after Richard 
Drew, Esq., seven miles distant from our last encampment, is the 
commencement of a bay of considerable size, but extremely shal- 
low, and much encumbered with ice, in pushing through which 
the boats received several blows; and we had on this, as on many 
other occasions, to admire their excellent workmanship. To sea- 
ward the ice was still smooth and solid as in the depth of a sun- 
less winter. At midnight we reached a narrow projecting point, 
across which the peaks of some high icebergs appeared, and were 
from a distance mistaken for lodges of the natives. This point 
we named ‘ Cape George Simpson,” as a mark of respect for our 
worthy governor. It was destined to be the limit of our boat na- 
vigation, for during the four following days we were only able to 
advance as many miles. The weather was foggy and dismally 
cold, the wild fowl passed in long flights to the westward, and 
there seemed little prospect of our being able to reach Point 
Barrow by water. ‘ Boat Extreme” is situated in lat. 71° 3’ N.,, 
long. 154° 26’ W.; variation of the compass, 42° E. 

‘‘ Under the above circumstances Mr Thomas Simpson under- 
took to complete the journey on foot, and accordingly started on 
the Ist of August with a party of five men. They carried with 
them their arms, some ammunition, pemmican, a small oiled can- 
vas canoe for the crossing of rivers, the necessary astronomical in- 
struments, and a few trinkets for the natives. It was one of the 
worst days of the whole season, and the fog was so dense that 
the pedestrians were under the necessity of rigidly following the 
tortuous outline of the coast, which for twenty miles formed a 
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sort of irregular inland bay (being guarded without by a series 
of gravel reefs), the shore of which was almost on a level. with the 
water, and intersected by innumerable salt creeks, through which 
they waded, besides three considerable rivers or inlets, which 
they traversed in their portable canoe. They found at one place 
a great many large wooden sledges, joined with whalebene and 
strongly shod with horn. Mr Simpson conjectures that these 
vehicles were left there by the western Esquimaux, already spoken 
of, on their eastward journey, to be resumed again on their re- 
turn when winter sets in. The tracks of reindeer were evyery- 
where numerous. Next day the weather improved, and at noon 
the latitude 71° 10’ was observed. The land now inclined to the 
south-west, and continued very low, muddy, and, as on the pre- 
ceding day, abounding in salt creeks, whose waters were at the 
freezing temperature. The party had proceeded about ten miles 
when to their dismay the coast suddenly turned off to the south- 
ward, forming an inlet extending as far as the eye could reach; 
at the same moment they descried, at no great distance, a small 
eamp of the western Esquimaux, to which they immediately 
directed their steps. The men were absent hunting, and the 
women and children took to their boats in the greatest alarm, 
leaving behind them an infirm man, who was in an agony of fear. 


A few words of friendship removed his apprehensions and brought 
back the fugitives, who were equally surprised and delighted to 
behold white men. They set hefore the party fresh reindeer 
meat and seal-oil, and besought them for tobacco Cawneraa) of 


which men, women, and even children are inordinately fond. 
Mr Simpson now determined to adopt a more expeditious mode 
of travelling, and applied for the loan of one of their ‘‘ oomiaks” 
or family canoes, to convey the party to Point Barrow, with which, 
from a chart drawn by one of the most intelligent of the women, 
it appeared that these people were acquainted. The request was 
immediately complied with; four oars were fitted with lashings to 
this strange craft, and the ladies declared that our party were true 
Esquimaux and not “ Kabloonan.” Before starting the hunters 
arrived, and were likewise gratified with tobacco, awls, bnttons, 
and other trifles. ‘* Dease’s Inlet” is five miles broad at this 
place, yet so low is the land that the one shore is just visible from 
the other in the clearest weather. It now again blew strongly 
from the north-east, bringing back the cold dense tog, but the 
traverse was effected by aid of the compass. The waves ran high, 
and the skin boat surmounted them with a buoyancy which far 
surpassed that of our boasted north canoes. The party encamped 
on the wes* side of the inlet. The banks there were of frozen 
mud ten or twelve feet high; the country within was_ perfectly 
flat, abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short. grass, 
but nowhere had the thaw penetrated more than two inches, be- 
neath the surface, while under water along the shore the bottom 
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was still impenetrably frozen. Not a log of wood was to be 
fonnd in this land of desolation, but our party followed the ex- 
ample of the natives, and made their fire of the roots of the 
dwirf-willow in a little chimney of turf. Next morning (August 
3rd) the foe cleared for a while, but it was still bitterly cold, and 
the kwell heat high on the outside of a heavy line of ice whieh 
lay packed upon the shore. The latter, after extending five miles 
to'the northward, turned off to the north-west, beyond which the 
latitude 71° 13’ was observed. From this point the coast trended 
more westerly for ten miles, until the party came to what appeared 
a- large bay, where they stopped for two or three hours to await 
the dispersion of the fog, not knowing which way to steer. In 
the evening their wish was gratified, and from that time the wea- 
ther became comparatively fine. The bay was now ascertained 
to be only four miles in width: the depth half-way across was 
one fathom and a half on a bottom of sand; that of Dease’s Inlet 
was afterwards found to be two fathoms, muddy bottom, being 
the greatest depth between Return Relief and Point Barrow, ex- 
cept at ten miles south-east from Cape Halkett, where three 
fathoms on sand were sounded on our return. After crossing 
** Mackenzie’s Bay” the coast again trended for eight or nine 
miles to the W. N. W. A compact body of ice extended all along 
and beyond the reach of vision to seaward ; but the party carried 
their light vessel within that formidable barrier and made their 
way through the narrow channels close to the shore. At mid- 
night they passed the mouth of a fine deep river, a quarter of a 
mile wide, to which Mr Simpson gave the name of ‘*The Belle 
Vue,” and in less than an hour afterwards the rising sun gratified 
him with the view of Point Barrow stretching out to the N. N. W. 
They soon crossed Elson Bay (which in the perfect calm had 
acquired a coating of young ice), but had no small difficulty in 
making their way through a broad end heavy pack that rested 
upon the shore. On reaching it, and seeing the ocean extending 
away to the southward on the opposite side of the Point, they 
hoisted their flag, and with three cheers took possession of their 
discoveries in his Majesty’s name. 

“¢ Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and coarse 
sand, which the pressure of the ice has forced up into numerous 
mounds, that, viewed from a distance, assume the appearance ot 
huge boulder rocks. At the spot where the party landed itis 
rm a quarter of a mile across, but is broader towards its termi- 
nation. The first object that presented itself on looking round 
the landing-place was an immense cemetery. The bodies lay 
exposed in the most horrible and disgusting manner, and many 
of ‘them appeared so fresh that some of the men became alarmed 
that the cholera or some other dreadful disease was raging among 
the riatives. Two considerable camps of the latter stood at “no 
gréat distance on the Point, but none of the inmates ventured to 
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approach till our party first visited. them, and with the customa 

expressions of friendship dissipated their apprehensions. A bris 

traffic then commenced, after which the women formed a circle 
and danced to a variety of airs, some of which were pleasing to 
the ear. The whole conduct of these people was friendly in the 
extreme ; they seemed to be well acquainted with the character 
if not the persons of white men, were passionately fond of tobacco, 
and when any of the younger people were too forward, the seniors 
restrained them, using the French phrase “ c’est assez,” which, 
like ** tawaccah,” they must have learned from the Russian traders. 
They designate the latter ‘‘ Noonatagmun,” and a respectable 
looking old man readily took charge of a letter addressed by Mr 
Simpson to them or to any other whites on the western coast, con- 
taining a brief notice of the proceedings of the expedition. To 
the northward enormous icebergs covered the ocean, but on the 
western side there was a fine open channel, which the Esquimaux 
assured the party extended all along to the southward ; and so in- 
viting was Ava prospect in that direction that, had such been his 
object, Mr Simpson would not have hesitated a moment to pro- 


secute the voyage to Cook’s Inlet in his skin canoe. The natives 


informed him that whales were numerous to the northward of the 
Point, and seals were everywhere sporting among the ice. These 
Esquimaux were well clothed in seal and reindeer skins; the 


men all used mouth ornaments, and the ‘‘ tonsure” on the crown 
of the head was universal among both men and boys; the women 
had their chins tattooed, but did not wear the lofty top-knots of 
hair which are fashionable to the eastward. They were very in- 
quisitive about the names of our party, and equally communicative 
of their own. A number of their words were taken down, some 
of which are different from the corresponding terms given by Sir 
Edward Parry, but the greater part are either the same or dissi- 
milar only in their terminations. They lay their dead on the 
ground, with their heads all turned to the north. There was 
nothing else either in their manners or habits remarked as differ- 
ing from the well-known characteristics of the tribe, except an 
ingenious and novel contrivance for capturing wild fowl. It con- 
sists of six small perforated ivory balls attached separately to 
cords of sinew three feet long, the ends of which being tied toge- 
ther, an expanding sling is thus formed, which, dexterously thrown 
up at the birds as they fly past, entangles and brings them to the 
ground. 

*¢ Mr Simpson could not learn that there had been any unusual 
mortality among this part of the tribe, and is of opinion that the 
eoncourse of natives who frequent Point Barrow at different periods 
of the year, coupled with the coldness of the climate, sufficient] 
account for the numerous remains already noticed. It was hig 
water between one and two o’clock a.m. and m.p.;. the rise of the 
tide was fourteen inches; and the flood came from the westward. 
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Observations were obtained which determined the position of the 
landing-place to be in lat. 71° 233’ N., long. 156° 20’ W., agree- 
ing closely with the observations of Mr Elson. Then, bidding 
adieu to their good-humoured and admiring entertainers, the 
party set out on their return. They were arrested that evenin 
by the ice, but next morning (August 5) it opened and allowe 
them to proceed. At a late hour they reached the camp of the 
Esquimaux in Dease’s Inlet, and, after liberally recompensing them 
for the loan of their canoe, directed some of the men to follow to 
Boat Extreme, where it would be left for them. Then continuing 
their route all night, at five a.m. on the 6th the party rejoined the 
main body of the expedition. 

‘* We commenced our return the same afternoon, and, being fa- 
voured by a light wind and an almost open sea, we sailed all 
night, and next day (August 7) at noon reach Cape Halkett. 
We then steered across Harrison’s Bay: the wind increasing to 
a gale we shipped much water, but persevering, under treble- 
reefed sails, at three p.m. of the 8th we landed safely at 
‘‘ Fawn River,” within view of the point where our survey com- 
menced. The position of this encampment was ascertained by 
good observations to be in lat. 70° 25’ N., long. 148° 25’ W. 
The gale having moderated we re-embarked the following after- 
noon, and, running without intermission before a fresh breeze, we 
reached Demarcation Point to breakfast on the llth. Seyeral 
showers of snow fell during this run, and it was piercingly cold. 
The Romanzoff and British mountains had assumed the early 
livery of another winter. The ice in Camden Bay was still very 
heavy, but it protected us from the dangerous swell to which we 
became exposed after passing Barter Island. Soon after leaving 
Demarcation Point the ice became so closely wedged that we 
could no longer pursue our way through it. The following day 
(August 12) it opened a little, and the weather becoming fine 
we put out and advanced for a few hours, when the mountainous 
swell and heavy ice obliged us to seek the shore, which we reached 
with some difficulty between Backhouse River and Mount Cony- 
heare. There we were detained until the 15th, The icebergs 
which begirt the coast were of great size, and of every imaginabl 
shape, but from the summit of a hill, six miles in-land, we ‘had an 
unbounded prospect of the blue ocean stretching to the north. The 

ture in the deep valleys among the mountains was luxuriant ; 

erds of reindeer were browsing there, and we procured some 
venison. In the night of the 14th the stars and aurora borealis 
were first visible. The following morning we resumed our route, 
and the weather continuing nearly calm we reached the western 
mouth of the Mackenzie on the 17th, and there encamped. The 
first Esquimaux seen during our return from Boat Extreme were 
at Beautort Bay, but from thence to the vicinity of the Mackenzie 
we were continually falling in with small parties, many of whom 
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we had seen on the outward voyage. We maintained a friendly 
intercourse with them all, and they were very anxious to know 
whether we were soon to visit them again. The habitations on 
Tent Island were abandoned in consequence, we understood, of an 
alarm that the Loucheux meditated a descent to revenge the murder 
of their friends. 

‘* We have but few general remarks to add to the foregoing 
narrative. The tides all along the coast were semi-diurnal; the 
flood coming from the westward. The rise, however, was strongly 
affected by the winds and ice; and our opportunities of observing 
were but few. At Boat Extreme the average rise was fifteen 
inches ; high water from one to two o’clock a.m. and p.m. The 
rise generally decreased to the eastward, and at Point Kay it was 
only eight or nine inches. That the main sea is clear and navi- 
gable by ships during the summer months, the long rolling swell 
we encountered on our return, and the view obtained from the 
mountains, furnish tolerable proof. We likewise saw some whales 
on our return. The prevalence of east and north-east winds 
during the early part of the summer is a remarkable fact. We 
were indeed favoured by a westerly winds for five days on our 
return, but this was almost the only exception. At a more ad- 
vanced period of the season, however, the wind blew more from 
the west and north-west. It is now certain that from Kotzebue’s 
Sound to Cape Parry there is not a harbour into which a ship 
ean safely enter, but it must be a very unpropitious season that 
would not admit of achieving that portion of the Arctic naviga- 
tion; and another year ought certainly to suffice for the remainder, 
whether the voyage were commenced from Barrow’s or from 
Behring’s Strait. On this subject, however, we shall be better 
able to offer an opinion if successful in our next summer’s opera- 
tions. 

“‘ The natural history of the coast from Return Reef to Point 
Barrow is meagre in the extreme. In the botanical kingdom, 
scarcely a flower or moss was obtained in addition to the collection 
made on other parts of the coast. In zoology, reindeer, arctic 
foxes, one or two limmings, seals, white owls, snow buntings, 
grouse (Lagopus salicite et rupestres), and various well-known 
species of water-fowl, were the only objects met with; while in 
the mineralogical department there was not a rock in sité or 
boulder-stone found along an extent of more than two hundred 
miles of coast. The variation of the compass was found to have 
increased from one to three degrees at the corresponding points 
where observations had been made by Sir John Franklin. At 
Boat Extreme, on the other hand, it was only twenty-one minutes 

ter’ than that stated by Mr Elson, at Point Barrow, where, 
by continuing the proportion, the quantities would coincide. The 
moon was never once visible during the whole outward and 
homeward voyage, till our return to the western mouth of 
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Mackenzie, where a set of distances was obtained, and the longi- 
tudes of the other points reduced back from thence by means of 
a very valuable watch generously lent to the expedition by Chief 
Factor Smith. 

“* The map of our discoveries will be prepared and transmitted to 
your Honours in the spring. 

** Our ascent of the Mackenzie has not been characterised by 
any circumstances of particular interest. The weather continued 
calm and beautiful; and the journey was performed entirely by 
towing, in which manner we advanced at the rate of from thirty 
to forty miles a-day. The river has fallen very low, and the 
fisheries have, in consequence, been unproductive, causing a scarcity 
of provisions, both at Fort Good Hope and among the natives. 
We saw a good many of the Loucheux, but the Hare Indians 
were all dispersed in the interior, searching for subsistence. From 
the coast up to Point Separation moose-deer were numerous— 
being quite undisturbed, but from our first falling in with the 
Loucheuu, no vestiges of either moose or reindeer have been seen. 
We reached this place yesterday, with half of our summer’s stock 
of provisions still forthcoming, avd are now awaiting with impa- 
tience the arrival of our outfit and despatches. 

‘* Some Indians from Great Bear Lake have brought us intelli- 
gence of the party sent to e-tablish our winter quarters. They were 
stopped in Bear Lake River by ice during the whole month 
of July, lost one of their canoes, and it was not till about the 6th 
ultimo that they passed Fort Frankiin, after which they had the 
prospect of an unimpeded pas-aye across the lake. The continued 
easterly winds were the cause of this vexatious detention, during 
which the Dogribs kindly supported our people with the produce of 
their nets. 

‘“* Sepr. 8.—We have this morning received Governor Simpson’s 
letter, dated London, 11th November last, and have to offer our 
lively acknowledgments to your Honours for the interest you have 
been pleased to express in the success of the expedition, and in the 
welfare of ourselves and party. 

“¢ We have duly received the journals of Captain Back’s last ex- 
pedition, and are glad to find that his new undertaking is in no 
way to interfere with our original instructions. 

“Your Honours may rest assured that our efforts in the cause of 
discovery and science next summer, to the eastward of the Copper- 
imine river, will not be less zealous than they have this season been 
in another field, and we are sanguine in the hope that they will be 
crowned with equal success. 

«‘ Our supplies for next season have come to hand. They were 
delivered in very indifferent order at Portage la Loche, and there 
was a considerable deficiency in the weights of the pemmican ; but 
with the quantity saved of this year’s stock there will be provision 
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enough for next summer’s operations, and we have no further de- 
mands to make upon the Depot for goods. 

«< We send two men express to Great Slave Lake with this des- 
patch, and to meet the spring packet, the non-arrival of which 
Causes us some anxicty ; and to-morrow we take our departure foy 
winter quarters. 

‘* We are, &c. 
‘¢ Peter W. Deasg, - 
‘‘ Tuomas Simpson. 
“‘ The Governor, Deputy Governor, r 
and Committee of the 
Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Company, London.” 


There are several points of view in which we may look at these 
discoveries, in regard to their importance and results—how they 
may affect our relations with Russia, whose claims may 
conflict with ours as to the discovered territories—what com- 
mercial advantages they are likely to yield—and what are the 
effects of British commerce and British dominion on the moral 
character and physical comfort of the natives of these distant and 
ungenial climes. We are too firmly persuaded of the power 
there is in every atom of knowledge—of how quick the transition 
is from “ken” to “can,” to think lightly of what may be at first 
but the solution of a geographical problem. ‘The relations of 
this country to Russia are (as the affair of the Vixen proves, and 
the case of aggression which we have to state confirms) not so 
satisfactory as to render unimportant the possibilities of hostile 
claims which these discoveries may occasion. But, above all, it 
is needful for estimating these discoveries aright, that we be 
assured of their beneficial consequences to the aborigines of 
the country— the various tribes of North American Indians, 
into the miseries of whose life and position we may infuse either 
a blessing or a bitterness from our civilization. 

The Russian Fur Company’s principal establishment on the 
north-west coast is New Archangel, formerly Sitka, situated 
in Norfolk Sound, in north latitude 57°, west longitude 132° 20’. 
It is maintained as a regular military establishment, garrisoned 
by about 300 officers and men, with good natural defences, 
mounting 16 short eighteen, and 12 long nine-pounders, and is 
the head-quarters of the Governor, Captain Kanpryanoff, of the 
Russian army. The Russians have other establishments on the 
coast and islands to the northward of New Archangel, and one, 

ort Ross, in the Bay of Bodega or Romanzoff, on the coast of 
California, situajed near the entrance of the Bay of San Fran- 
gisco, latitude 37° 25'—in all, ten establishments on the north- 
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west ceast of America. They have, moreover, twelve vessels, 
from 100 up to 400 tons burthen, armed with ten guns each, of 
different calibre. All the officers and most of the people em- 
yy in- their sea and land service belong to the Russian army 
and navy, and receive pay from the Russian Government; and 
their services while attached to the Russian Fur Company, entitle 
them to the advantages of promotion, pension, &c., in like manner 
as if employed on active service in the army or navy. There 
are, méreover, attached to these establishments a number of 
Indians of the Kodiak tribe, who are usually employed in hunt- 
ing and fishing, but are under no fixed engagement, and are 
looked upon and considered as slaves. The annual returns in 
furs are in value from 80,000/. to 100,000/. 

The post of Bodega was established many years ago, by per- 
mission granted by the Governor of California to Count Romanzoff 
(whose daughter he afterwards married), with the avowed object 
of forming a large agricultural and pastoral establishment for the 
supply of the Russian posts to the northward, where the soil and 
climate are unfavourable to cultivation. But it is evident that the 
Russians have other objects in view in maintaining that post, as they 
pay little or noattention to agriculture there, but depend principally 
on the Spanish Missions of San Francisco and Montery for their 
supplies. The Russians hunt the sea otter in the bay of San 
Francisco, and on other parts of the coast of California, and have 
generally three or four of their armed vessels stationed there. They 
at one time attempted to form a garrison at the Sandwich Islands, 
in opposition to the wish of the natives, who assembled in large 
bodies and compelled them to abandon the attempt; and from 
the surveys they have made of the bay of San Francisco, and 
other circumstances, it is supposed they have it in view to take 
possession of that harbour. ‘* , is no safe harbour at Bodega, 
which is an open roadsted, with no other protection seaward 
than a bar, formed by a river falling in at that point, on which 
there is not more than 15 to 18 feet water. 

A gentleman belonging to the United States navy, visited 
Fort Vancouver, Columbia River, last winter, in a vessel 
he chartered at the Sandwich Islands; proceeded from 
the Columbia to Bodega, San Francisco, and Montery, re- 
turned through Mexico to the United States, and arrived at 
Washington in August last. While at Fort Vancouver he said that 
the object of his visit was merely a pleasure excursion, but as he 
did not direct his attention either to commercial or scientific pur- 
suits, and as his inquiries were confined principally to the strength 
of the British and the Russian establishments on the north-west 
coast, and to the nature of the Russian claims to the possession 
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of Bodega and the right of fishing and trading on the coast of, 
California, as well as from some remarks that fell from him while 
at Vancouver, it appeared probable that he was employed. on 
a secret mission of inspection on that coast by the United States 
Government. 

The principal establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Compan 
on the north-west coast is Fort Vancouver, situated on the bie 
bank of the Columbia River, about seventy miles from the 
ocean, in lat. 453°, long. 122° 30’.. It was formed by Governor 
Simpson in 1824, and named after the distinguished navigator 
who first discovered and surveyed the Columbia. They have like- 
wise a post on the south side, at the mouth of the river named 
Fort George, formerly Astoria. They have, moreover, the post of 
Nasqually, in Puget’s Sound, lat. 47°; the post of Fort Langly, 
at the outlet of I’razer’s River, lat. 49° 25’; the post of Fort 
M‘Loughilin, in Mill Bank Sound, lat. 52°; the post of Fort 
Simpson, on Dundas Island, lat. 543°; and were forcibly pre- 
vented by the Russians in 1834 from establishing a post on 
the Stikine River, lat. 563° W., long. 131° 10’. Inland, on 
the west side the mountains, they have fifteen establishments, 
viz., Frazer’s Lake, M‘Leod’s Lake, Fort George, Alexandria- 
Chilcotins, Babine and Bears Lake, in New Caledonia; the post 
of Thompson’s River falling into Frazer’s River; the posts of 
Nez Pereés, Okanagan, and Colvile on the Columbia; the Flat 
Head and Kootania posts between the north and south branches 
of the Columbia River near the mountains; the post of Fort Hall, 
on the southera branch of the Columbia; and the Umqua Post, 
on the river of the same name, lat. 43° 30’, long. 124°, south 
of the Columbia River. ‘They have further two migratory trad- 
ing and trapping expeditions of about fifty men each, the one 
hunting in the country situated between the Columbia and the 
bay of San Francisco towards the coast, and the other in the 
interior country between the Columbia and the head waters of 
the rivers falling into the bay of San Francisco. ‘They likewise 
have a steam vessel, and five sailing vessels, of from 100 to 300 
tons burden, all armed. 

In the year 1834, the Hudson’s Bay Company fitted out an 
expedition for the purpose of establishing a station in Stikine 
River, which falls into the Clarence Straits, in latitude 
56° 50... Of this district of country, though it was first 
surveyed by our countrymen, Cook and Vancouver, the British 
Government, by a treaty of the year 1825, ceded to the Rus- 
sians a line of coast thirty miles broad, but reserved to British 
traders the right of navigating all the rivers which cross the line 
of*demarcation, The Russians becoming aware, by the reports 
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of the Indians, of the intention of the British to establish 
themselves on the Stikine River, determined to prevent them} 
they therefore themselves erected a blockhouse on the river; 
a pretext for a station, it being provided by the treaty that 
neither of the parties should interfere with any of the sta- 
tions of the other. When the expedition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company reached the Stikine River, they found a sloop of 
war prepared to oppose them; and were informed, that if they 
attempted to pass up the river their boats would be fired upen, 
and that the Russians had another armed vessel also ready to act 
against them. The leader of the expedition pointed to the 
treaty, for which the Russian officer declared he did not care, but 
would obey his orders. An appeal was made to Baron Wrangel, 
the head of the Russian Fur Company—he supported himself 
by alleging the insignificance of the river (it -is three miles 
broad at the mouth, and a mile broad thirty-five miles up)—and 
declared that he would oppose by force the establishment of a 
British settlement upon it, in defiance of the article of the 
treaty of 1825, which provides that on no occasion shall either 
party have recourse to arms without first communicating with 
their respective governments. ‘The Hudson’s Bay Company 
were therefore obliged to weigh anchor and abandon their pro- 
ject, which they did on the 29th June, 1834, having sustained a 
loss of upwards of 20,0007. On laying an account of the. cir- 
cumstances before the Government, a negociation was opened 
with the Cabinet of St Petersburgh to obtain compensation for this 
serious loss, which, from the ability and spirit with which it has 
been taken up by the head of the Toreign Office, is likely to 
lead to a sithebiaey result. 

It was at first thought that few commercial advantages could 
arise from the discoveries of Messrs Dease and Simpson, but 
from the nature of the interior, which is intersected by rivers and 
lakes abounding with fish, and the facilities it possesses for the 
collection of furs, they are likely to be considerable. 

The most erroneous and exaggerated accounts have been pub- 
lished of an increase of misery, immorality, and mortality amon 
the Indians of this part of America, owjng to their intercourse wit 
Europeans. Ardent spirits and loathsome diseases have, it is said, 
decreased the numbers of one tribe especially, the Crees, from thou- 
sands to hundreds, and those baleful things have been aided in their 
work of death by a system of trade which diminishes the means 
of subsistence, and encourages the thoughtless Indian te bor- 

“row beyond his means of repayment—when ammunition, the 
very means of subsistence to the hunter, is at last denied 
him—he becomes a burden on his tribe, and is cast’ off ‘to 
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fish. No means have been taken to ameliorate his miseries, to 
improve his morals, to raise him as a human being py the iatro- 
duction of agricultural or pastoral pursuits to relieve the preca- 
ridusness of hunting ; and, except what the Catholic Missionaries 
from Spain and Lord Selkirk have done, he, has been left-un- 
taught in civilisation and christianity. The Indians, without 
doubt, would have been more numerous, more moral, and more 
eomfortable, had they never seen the face of a man professing 
to be a Christian. 

As to these evils, it must be borne in mind that the Indians 
were for many years subjected to all the corrupting influences of 
a competition between two rival companies, who prospered by 
their debasement—the North West Company of Montreal, and 
the Hudson’s BayCompany. Spirituous liquors were introduced 
as @arly as the first settlement of the latter company, in 1670. 
During the competition, which did yot cease until the year 
1821, it was the interest of the rival Europeans to gain possession 
of the Indians, by whatever means; and it used to happen that, 
whenever an Indian canoe was seen approaching on the lake, 
rival boats would start on a race to reach it first, and scenes of 
bloodshed were the consequence. But since 1821, when the 
competition, not in fair traffic, but in outwitting and managing 
the natives, ceased, very little spirits have been introduced; though, 
at the close of the transport business of each season, the half- 
civilized Indians and half-breeds employed on it, between York 
Depot and Norway House, are presented with “a regale” to 
each man of a pint of reduced rum, and a certain quantity of tea, 
sugar, butter, bread, and soap, on which they make merry. The 
average quantity of spirituous liquors introduced per annum into 
thé country has not amounted, of late years, to more than a 
quarter of a pint for each man of the whole population, black and 
white. Liquor has ceased to be bartered for furs: and into the 
country north of Cumberland not even wine for the use of th¢ 
Company’s officers is allowed to pass. ‘The use of spirits has 
been so discouraged that the Indians are becoming indifferent to 
them. Regarding the secret disease, which it is said Euro- 
peahs have tntredncsa among the natives, it is surprising it 
should be forgotten that America is thought to be the source 
whence it was brought into Europe. To insure against it, how. 
ever, the Hudson’s Bay Company have made it a rule to examine 
all their own servants before they are allowed to enter the coun- 
try; and so rare is it of late that (with the exception of one white), 
during a residence of seventeen years, in the Company’s prin- 
cipal depot only two instances of it were heard of, in the cases of 
two loosé women, who caught it from people who had come 
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across from the shores of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The assertion 
that the means of subsistence for the Indians have been dimi« 
nished by the European traders, may be estimated at its true value, 
from the-fact which our informant saw in the spring of 1829; the 
putrid ‘carcasses of 10,000 buffaloes, which had been mired at 
oné pass, or crossiig-place, on Saskatchewan river—a number 
moré tlian enough to sapply the Hudson’s ‘Bay Company’s 
service for ten years. It is true, however, that there has been a 
remarkable migration of moose and red-deer from the wilds of 
the interior of Hudson’s Bay to the banks of the St Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers, a country in which, though studded with cities, 
towns, and villages, they are more numerous than where the trad- 
ing establishments are from two to three hundred miles apart, 
The improvidence of the Indians, though now lessenin 
is still very great; they have been seen spearing hundreds 
of deer for sport or their tongues merely, and allowing 
the carcasses to drift away; though, two months after, the same 
ra will scarcely be able to crawl from their huts from 

unger. ‘The climate is so unfavourable to agriculture” that 
potatoes are blighted two seasons out of three, north of Cumbers 
‘and. Wheat never ripens—barley is often cut down green, and, 
owing to the want of agricultural produce, the servants and 
officers of the Company are compelled, for eight months 
of the year together, to live on fish alone, at several of their 
trading c8tablishments. As the snow lies from two to four feet 
deep for six months in the year, and the cold is so great that 
no domestic animal can live out of doors, while provender is so 
scarce that horses are frequently fed on fish, there is little fea- 
sibility in the plan of making the natives agricultural by first 
making them a pastoral people. Even in the highly-favoured 
climate of the Red River, when an attempt was made in 1833 
and 1834. to keep cattle out of doors during winter, it failed, and 
200 out of 500 head of cattle were lost, though the most shel- 
tered spot was chosen, and hay and sheds were provided for them. 
The horns literally dropt off from the frost. A curious fact also 
appeared, that domestic horned cattle do not, like horses, buffaloes, 
and deer, attempt to scrape with their fore-feet through the snow 
for the grass. 

It is a pleasing circumstance that of late all the Indian 
tribes have decidedly increased in numbers, with the exception 
of the Crees, and the warlike tribes spread over that great 
extent of prairie country situated between Saskatchewan and 
Missouri rivers. There are two nations of Crees, called the 
swampy, and the interior. The former occupy the swampy 


borders of the Hudson’s Bay, from Churchill to Eastmain, 
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and two or three hundred miles inland. The interior Crees, 
supplied with fire-arms by Europeans, earlier than the Chipewyan 
and other northern tribes, are represented by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie as having carried their warlike excursions to ‘the 
borders of the Arctic regions, and across the Rocky mountains ; 
and, overrunning the country, they gave the name of Slave 
Tribes to the natives on the Mackenzie and Liard rivers— 
namely, the Chipewyan, Yellow Knife, Hare, Dog-rib, Lou- 
cheux, Nahanies, and others. Their career was arrested 
at length, however, by the measles, which cut off such num- 
bers of them, that, seeing their power on the wane, they 
broke up as a distinct people, and scattered about into different 
bands; and the remainder, nearly 3,000 in number, are at- 
tached. to different stations. In 1824 more than 900 of the 
Blackfeet tribe of both sexes were destroyed by the Crees. The 
strangest statements have been made as to the willingness of the 
Indians to lend their wives and daughters; now, whatever prac- 
tices of this kind may exist among themselves, we can assert, on 
the authority of seventeen years’ experience, that no such thing 
occurs at any of the Hudson’s Bay establishments. 

Means for the introduction of civilization and Christianity 
among the natives have not been neglected; Catholic priests 
from Canada, and clergymen of the Church Missionary Society, 
have several churches and schools at Red River settlement, under 
the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company. ‘The climate here 
being favourable to ag amas it has been encouraged, and 
at other places similarly favoured on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean a chaplain has been sent to establish schools and missions, 
with prospects of the happiest results. 

These facts are more than enough to satisfy us that the pro- 

ess of discovery is also the progress of civilization. No a 
for beneficial results need prevent the reader from joining us in 
wishing success to the brave men whose past success we have 
now recorded, in the yet more perilous enterprise in which they 
are at this moment engaged in, that of tracing the still unexplored 
coast between Point ‘lurnagain and Captain James Ross’s 
Farthest ;—nor from supporting the hope which we now express, 
that the Queen’s Government will not overlook any of the 
meritorious parties engaged in these national expeditions— 
above all, the gallant adventurers who have encountered their 


dangers. S. R. 
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Art, VII,—A Penal Code; prepared by the Indian Law Commis- 
sioners, and published by Command of the Governor-General 
of India in Council. Calcutta, 1837. 


[®t has been for some time, we suspect, the opinion of all who 

have paid much attention to the verata questio of codification, 
that, from a question of Theory, it has now passed into one of 
Practice. The possibility of making a code (for the possibility 
only, and not the advantage, was contested) has long since been 
as ‘well proved as words can prove it, and can only be made more 
evident by actually trying to do that which, until done, the 
world will never believe can be done, at least well enough to be 
worth doing. And such, in truth, has been the history of most 
great improvements in human affairs. ‘That civilization should 
exist without slavery, or a great state without monarehical 
government, were not generally believed possible, until seen 
realized. ‘The multitude, justly distrustful of their own capacity 
to decide upon the evidence of general reasoning, turn a deaf 
ear to all demonstrations of the practicability of any great thing 
hitherto undone. And among such things the reduction of the 
whole laws of any country into a set of written enactments pro- 
ceeding from the direct authority of the legislature, must as yet be 
considered. Of the points usually insisted upon by the later 
opponents of codification, the one perhaps in which they have 
been the most successful is in showing that the Code Napoleon 
(though a prodigious improvement upon the old French law) is no 
code, in the genuine sense of the word: for as it does not define 
the technical terms it makes use of, but leaves their meaning and 
extent to be determined by the decisions of the courts of justice, 
a real knowledge of the law can only be obtained, as in England, 
by a study of precedents and cases ; and it has even been found 
worth while to reprint large editions of the old law books, for 
the ight which they throw upon the principles on which the 
judges proceed in their interpretation of the so-called code. ‘To 
frame a body of statute law which should need no such adven- 
titious aid; which should contain in itself all the law that is 
necessary, all that the judge requires to enable him to execute 
the will of the legislator when he knows the facts of the particu- 
lar-ease ; this would be to construct acode. But this, so far as we 
know, has never been the object aimed at in any of the modern 
European attempts at codification, anterior to the one now 
before us. 

It is because the present is an attempt to attain that object, 
and (so far as we can yet venture to judge) an eminently successful 

Vor. XXXI. No. IT. Do 
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one, that we are anxious to invite to it the attention and the 
criticism of jtists, and of persons practically conversant with the 
interpretation of language. We believe that this proposed 
Penal Code has solved the problem; that it has actually done, 
so far as the penal branch of law is concerned, that which 
was denied to be possible, namely, to frame adequate definitions 
of offences, expressed in general language: definitions suffi- 
ciently accurate, to leave no doubt that complete accuracy is 
attainable. Doubtless, as there are imperfections in all works, 
and especially in all such works, examination will not fail to de- 
teet, or experience disclose, cases needful to be provided for, 
which the framers of these definitions have oleiiailinad but the 
emendations necessary to include such cases, can be made witl- 
out disarranging the plan or disturbing the symmetry of the code ; 
and that is enough. 

The Indian Law Commissioners are a body of five persons, 
appointed under the authority of the last Charter Act to frame a 
code of law for the inhabitants of India. The propriety of such 
a measure at the particular juncture, appears to have been sug- 

ested by the liberty then first granted to Englishmen, for settling 
in India without license from the East India Company. The 
great influx of Europeans which was expected to ensue, im- 
pressed upon the framers of the Charter Act a sense of the 
necessity of so revising the laws and tribunals of India, as on 
the one hand to leave Englishmen no just ground of complaint 
against the institutions of the country in which they might come 
to live, and on the other to afford effectual protection to the 
natives against their encroachments. The anomaly of exempt- 
ing Europeans from the laws and tribunals of the country, and 
giving them separate ones of their own, was utterly indefensible 
in principle; it had been found productive of the most serious 
oppression and denial of justice to the natives, in cases affecting 
Europeans, even under the more limited access to the country 
which the latter had hitherto enjoyed; and now, when the 
government was no longer to have either the privilege of pro- 
hibiting the immigration of persons objectionable in point of 
character, or that of supplying the detect of legal control by 
an arbitrary power of banishment, it became an imperative duty 
to withdraw all legal immunities from Europeans; to subject 
them to the only tribunals accessible to the people, and (so far 
as possible) to the only laws which those tribunals were, or 
could be made, competent to administer. 

Such, therefore, was the more especial and peculiar motive which 
led to the creation of this Commission of codification. ‘To tliis 
inducement, however, we believe may be added, without any undue 
compliment to the parties concerned, a sense of the importance 
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of the object in itself, and of the value of any experiment which 
might tend to accelerate its successful accomplishment. 'We-are 
the more inclined to ascribe this honourable motive to-the authers 
of the measure, inasmuch as Mr Charles Hay Cameron, the only 
gentleman who was sent from England speeifically as a member 
of the Commission (and whose remarkable qualifications. for 
such a post, are well known to all who have any knowledge of 
him and of the subject) was recommended to the choice of the 
Court of Directors and of the ministry, by the complete reform 
which he, as a Commissioner of Inquiry, had advised, and her 
Majesty’s Government effected, in the courts of justice and 
judicial procedure of Ceylon. Alone of all known countries, 
that British colony now actually enjoys a judicial system con- 
structed on the best conceptions of philosophic jurists—a system 
in which, without any servile deference for the authority. of 
Bentham, the principal improvements made in the theory of the 
subject by that great man have been, with due consideration.of 
local cireumstances, adopted and carried into practice. The 
system is understood to have worked admirably during the few 
_ it has been in operation; and the introduction of it does 

onour to the Colonial Office. The operations of the Indian Law 
Commission are adding a second instance in support of a predic- 
tion once made, that the foreign dependencies of the empire will 
enjoy the benefits of many reforms, long before the much more 
compact masses of private interest which oppose themselves to 
such changes at home, will permit the mother country to share 
in them. 

It was judiciously considered fitting that, of the five Com- 
missioners who were appointed to give laws to India, three should 
be Company’s servants, of tried abilities and the requisite local 
knowledge; while the remaining two should be persons sent 
from England, and conversant with the general principles of law- 
making. Of these two Mr Cameron was one; the other was 
Mr Macaulay, who, having been appointed a member of the 
Legislative Council of India, assumed, in addition to his rather 
scanty functions as such, that of President of the Law Com- 
mission. Mr Cameron’s health having prevented him from 
taking part in the later proceedings of the Commission, the letter 
to the Governor-General in Council, which accompanies the pro- 
ject of a penal code, is signed only by the other four members; 
and a greater share of the labour of completion than was at first 
anticipated has devolved upon the accomplished President of the 
Commission, whose style, pruned of whatever would be unsuitable 
to the character of the work in hand, is distinctly visible in every 
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part of the volume before us; in whieh it was possible that style 
should be discernible. Tze 
*. ff is-noft in its particular application to the circumstances of 
India, but as a specimen of codification in general, that this. pro- 
posed body of penal law has claims on the attention of the English 
reader. We shall therefore omit all consideration of the appro- 
priateness of the punishments, whether as to quality or quantity, 
and shall confine our notice to the definitions of offences, and the 
nomenclature and expression of the code at large. 

The first four chapters are of a general kind, comprising all 
those explanations and directions which may be given once for 
all; and which, in an unsystematic mass of enactments like the 
English statute book, are either said over again in every statute 
(sometimes even in every clause of every statute) or left unsaid 
altogether. Such, for instance, are these—‘ The pronoun He is 
used of any person, whether male or female.” ‘ ‘The word man 
denotes a male human being of any age; the word woman de- 
netes a female human being of any age.” ‘ The words to dv a 
thing denote omissions as well as acts.” ‘ The word act denotes 
as well a series of acts as a single act ; the word omission denotes 
as well a series of omissions as a single omission.” ‘These simple 


instances, with many of a more a Ba character, compose 


the, first chapter, entitled “General Explanations.” The re- 
mainder of the generalities are comprised in the three succeeding 
chapters—“ Of Punishments ;” “ General Exceptions ;”. and 
** Of Abetment.” In these chapters some, though not many 
terms, which require definition, are left undefined, the definition 
in those instances properly belonging not to the penal, but to the 
eivil code, which has not yet been commenced; and in general 
it may be remarked, that since all offences are such by virtue of 
their being violations of rights, the attempt to define offences 
until rights have been defined (which is the business of the civil 
eode), must be attended with peculiar difficulties; but this code 
has demonstrated the possibility of surmounting these difficulties 
in @ far greater degree than could have been anticipated. Under 
the chapter of “ General Exceptions” we fear that offences by 
eulpable negligence would in many cases escape punishment; 
but-culpable negligence, when productive of actual mischief, is 
itself, in the more serious cases, made a distinct offence by the 
subsequent chapters of the code; and in minor cases it may be 
presumed to be the opinion of the Commissioners that liability to 
a civil action for damages is the appropriate remedy. 

The remaining chapters (chap. v to xxvi) are those which treat 
of the separate classes of offences; and the best mode of exhibit- 
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ing the peculiarities and the general exccution, of the code will 
be to extract at length the first section of one’ of the most..im- 
or of its chapters—the section “Of Offences . affecting 


? 
o—_— 


«¢294. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound 
to do, with the intention of thereby causing, or with the knowledge 
that he is likely thereby to cause, the death of any person, and does 
by such act or omission cause the death of any person, is. said to 
commit the offence of ‘ voluntary culpable homicide.’ ” “7 


“ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

*(a). A lays sticks and turf over a pit, with the intention of thereby 
causing death, or with the knowledge thet death is likely to be thereby 
caused. Z, believing the ground to be firm, treads on it, falls in, and is 
killed. A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide 

(6). A, with ‘the intention or knowledge aforesaid, relates agitating 
tidings to Z, who is in a critical stage of a dangerous illness. Z dies in-con- 
sequence. A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homieide, 

“ (¢). A, with the intention or knowledge aforesaid, gives Z his choice 
whether Z will kill himself, or suffer lingering torture. Z kills himself in 
consequence. A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

“(d). A, with the intention or knowledge aforesaid, falsely deposes before 
a court of justice that he saw Z commit a capital crime. Z is convicted and 
executed in consequence, A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable 
homicide. 

“(e). A is hired to guide Z through a jungle. In the midst of the jungle, 
A, no circumstance having occurred to release him from his legal obligation 
to guide Z throngh the jungle, with such intention or knowledge as aforesaid, 
leaves Z. Z dies in consequence. A has committed the offence of voluntary 
culpable homicide. 

“(f). A being legally bound to furnish food to Z, who is the mother of a 
sucking child, omits to furnish her with food, intending or knowirg it to be 
likely that Z’s death may be the consequence of the omission. Z survives, 
but the child is starved to death in consequence of the failure of milk, which 
is caused by A’s oiission. Here, even if A did not know of the existence 
of the child, he has committed the offence of voluntary culpable homicide. 

“(g). A keeps Z in wrongful confinement, and is, therefore, legally bound 
(see clause 338) to furnish Z with what he knows to be necessary to prevent 
Z from being in danger of death. A knowing that Z is likely ta die if 
medical advice be not procured, illegally omits to procure such advice. Z 
dies in consequence. A has committed the offence of voluntary culpable 
homicide. 

“ (h). A knows Z to be behind a bush. B does not know it. A, intend- 
iug to cause, or knowing himself to be likely to cause, Z's death, induces B 
to fire at the bush. B fires and kills Z. Here, B may be guilty of no offenee, 
or if his firing was, under the circumstances, a rash act, he may be guilty.ef 
the offence defined in clause 304. But A has committed the offence of yolun- 
tary culpable homicide.” * 





...% The cases of justifiable homicide are not defined in this chapter, having been 
provided for in the chapter of General Exceptions. ; 
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‘¢ 295. Voluntary culpable homicide is ‘murder,’ unless it be of 
ane of the three mitigated descriptions hereinafter enumerated; that 
is to say, ° 

“* First, Manslaughter ; 

‘* Secondly, Voluntary culpable homicide by consent ; 

“‘ Thirdly, Voluntary culpable homicide in defence. 

“296. If a person, by doing anything ‘which he intends or 
knows to be likely to cause death, commits voluntary culpable 
homicide on a person whose death he neither intends nor knows him- 
self to be likely to cause, the voluntary culpable homicide committed 
by the offender is of the same description ef which it would have 
been if he had caused the death which he intended or knew himself 
to be likely to cause. esliihdes 

*¢ 297. Voluntary culpable homicide is ‘ manslaughter,’ when it 
1s committed on grave and sudden provocation, by causing the 
death of the person who gave that provocation. 

‘¢ ExpLanation.—Provocation is designated as ‘ grave’ when it 
is such as would be likely to move a person of ordinary temper to 
violent passion, and is not given by anything done in obedience to 
the law, or by anything authorised by the law of civil or criminal 
procedure, or by anything done by a public servant* in the exercise 
of the lawful powers of such public servant, or by anything done by 
any person in the exercise of the right of private defence,+ against 
the offender. : 

“ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ (a). A, under the influence of passion excited by a provocation given by 
Z, intentionally kills Y, Z’s child. This is not manslaughter, but murder. 

“ (6). A is lawfully arrested by Z, a bailiff. A is excited to sudden 
and violent passion by the arrest, and voluntarily kills Z. This is not man- 
slaughter, but murder. 

“ (e). A appears as a witness before Z, a niagistrate. Z says that he does 
not believe a word of A’s deposition, and that A has perjured hihself. A is 
moved to sudden passion by these words, and kills Z. This is not man- 
slaughter, but murder. ; 

“(d). A attempts to pull Z’s nose. Z, in the exercise of the right of 
private defence, strikes A. A is moved to sudden and violent passion by the 
blow, and kills Z. This is not manslaughter, but murder. 

“(e). Z strikes B. B is by this provocation excited to violent rage. A, 
a bystander, intending to take advantage of B’s rage in order to cause Z’s 
death, puts a knife into B’s hand. Brkills Z with the knife. Here, B may 
have committed only manslaughter, but A has committed murder. 

“(f). Y gives grave and sudden provocation to A. A, on this provocation, 
fires a pistol at Y, neither intending nor knowing himself to be likely to kill 
Z, who is near him but out of sight. A kills Z. Here, A has committed 


- manslaughter.” 





* Who are to be considered public servants has been stated in the chapter 
General Explanations. . 

+ The right-of private defence has been defined, and the necessary provisions 
made for it, in the chapter General Exceptions. : 
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‘¢ 298. Voluntary culpable homicide is ‘ voluntary culpable 
homicide by consent,’ when the person whose death is caused, being 
‘above twelve years of age, suffers death, or takes the risk of death, 
by his own chojce : 

*« Provided, 

“* First, That the offender does not induce the person whose 
death is cauged to make that choice, by directly or indirectly put- 
ting that person in fear of any injury ; * 

*¢ Secondly, That the person whose death has been caused is not, 
from youth, mental imbecility, derangement, intoxication, or pas- 
sion, unable to understand the nature and consequences of his 
choice ; 

- ‘Thirdly, That the offender does not know that the person 
whose death is caused was induced to make the choice by any de- 
ception, or concealment ; 

“* Fourthly, That the offender does not conceal from the person 
whose death is caused anything which the offender knew to be 
likely to cause that person to change his mind. 

«« Expranation.—Voluntary culpable homicide committed by 
inducing a person voluntarily to put himself to death is voluntary 
culpable homicide by consent, excépt when it is murder. 


; . “ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“ (a). Z, a Hindoo widow, consents to be burned with the corpse of her 


husband. -A kindles the pile. Here A has committed voluntary culpable 
homicide by consent. . . . 

“«(b). A, by instigation, voluntarily causes Z, a child under twelve years of 
age, to commit suicide. Here, on account of Z’s youth, the offence cannot 
be voluntary culpable homicide by consent. A has therefore committed 
murder. 

“(c). A, by deceiving Z into a belief that Z’s family have perished at sea, 
voluntarily causes Z to commit suicide. Here, on account of the deception 
practised by A, the offence cannot be voluntary culpable homicide by consent. 
A has therefore committed murder. 

«¢ 299. Voluntary culpable homicide is ‘ voluntary culpable 
homicide in defence,’ when it is committed by causing death under 
such circumstances that such — of death would be no offence 
if the right of private defence extended to the voluntary causing of 
death im cases of assault not falling under any of the descriptions 
enumerated in clause 76, or in cases of theft, mischief, or criminal 
trespass, not falling under any of the descriptions enumerated in 
clayse 79. biG 

“ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“(a). Z attempts to horsewhip A, not in such a manner as to caus 

grievous hurt+ to A. A draws outa pistol. Z persists in the assault. A, 





* Injury, defined in the chapter General Explanations. 

+ Grievous hurt, defined in a subsequent section of the Code. The right of 
private defence extends to the voluntary causing of death in cases in whieh-there is 
danger of “ grievous hurt.” 
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believing in good faith that he can by no other means, prevent himself from 
being horsewhipped, shoots Z dead, A has committed voluntary culpable 
homicide in defence. 

“'(6). Z commits simple theft on A’s horse, and rides away with it, Here 
A has a right of private defence which lasts till either Z can effect his 
retreat with the roperty, or till A can recover his horse, but which does not 
exterid to the infliction of death, inasmuch as A is in no danger of death or 
hurt. A pursues Z, and, not being able to overtake him, shoots him dead. 
A has committed voluntary culpable homicide in defence. 

“(c). Z commits an assault, not of a dangerous description, on A. 
A, knowing that he can defend himself from the assault without killing Z, 
kills Z. Here, as A’s act would be an offence even if the right of private 
defence in cases of assault of the descriptions not enumerated in clause 76 
extended to the voluntary infliction of death, A has committed voluntary cul- 
pable homicide, which is not voluntary culpable homicide in defence, but 
which, according to the circumstances, will be manslaughter or murder.” 

«¢ 300. Whoever commits murder shall be punished with death, 
or transportation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for life, and 
shall also be liable to fine.* 

«* 301. Whoever commits manslaughter shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description,+ for a term which may extend 
to fourteen years, or fine, or both. 

*¢ 302. Whoever commits voluntary culpable homicide by con- 
sent shall be punished with imprisonment of either description, for 
a term which may extend to fourteen years and must not be less 
than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

‘¢ 303. Whoever commits voluntary culpable homicide in defence 
shall. be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to fourteen years, or fine, or both. 

*¢ 304. Whoever causes the death of any person by any act or 
any illegal omission, which act or omission was so rash or negligent 
as to indicate a want of due regard for human life, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may ex- 
tend to two years, or fine, or both. 

« 305. If the act or illegal omission whereby death is caused 
in the manner described in the last preceding clause, be, apart from 
the cireumstance of its having caused death, an offence other than 
the offence defined in clause 327, or an attempt to commit an 
offence, the offender shall be liable to the punishment of the offence 
so committed or attempted, in addition to the punishment provided 
by the last preceding clause. 

*¢ Exptanation.—In cases in which the doing of a certain thing 
and the attempting to do that thing are distinct offences, if the offence 





* See clause 50, “ Where no sum is expressed to which a fine may extend, the 
amount of fine to which the offender is liable is unlimited.” The reasons for not 
fixing (in general) a maximum of fine are excellently stated in one of the Commis- 
sion’s notes, 

+ The two descriptions of imprisonment, simple and rigorous, are defined in the 
chapter Qf Punishments. 
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defined in the last preceding clause be committed in the attempting 
to do that thing, the additional punishment to which the offender 
is liable is the punishment not of attempting to do that thing, but of 
doing that thing. 

“* ILLUSTRATION. 

“A uses force to Z, a woman, intending to ravish her, He does not 
ravish her, but commits the offence defined in clause 304. Here the term 
of imprisonment to which A has made himself liable is to be regulated not 
by the term of imprisonment assigned to the offence of attempting to ravish, 
but by the term of imprisonment assigned to actual rape, that is to say, A is 
liable to rigorous imprisonment for a term of not more than sixteen nor less 
than two years. 

** 306. If any child under twelve years of age, any insane person, 
any delirious person, any idiot, or any person in a state of intoxica- 
tion, commits suicide, whoever previously abets by aid* the com- 
mission of such suicide shall be punished with death or transpor- 
tation for life, or rigorous imprisonment for life, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

“307. If any person commits suicide, whoever previously abets 
by aid the commission of suicide shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term. which may extend to four- 
teen years, and must not be less than two years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

“¢ 308. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound 
to do, with such intention or knowledge and under such cireum- 
stances that if he by that act or omission caused death, he would 
be guilty of murder, and carries that act or omission to such a 
length as at the time of carrying it to that length he contemplates 
as sufficient to cause death, shall be punished with transportation 
for life, or with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to life, and must not be less than seven years, and shall also be liable 
to fine. 

“€ ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“ (a). A, intending to murder Z by means of a spring gun, purchases such 
agun. A has not yet committed the offence defined in this clause. A. sets 
the gun loaded in Z’s path, and leaves it there. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

“ (5). A, intending to murder Z by poison, purchases poison, and mixes 
the same with food which remains in A’s keeping. A has not yet committed 
the offence defined in this clause. A places the food on Z’s table, or de- 
livers it to Z’s servants to place it on Z’s table. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

<¢ 309. Whoever does any act, or omits what he is legally bound 
to do, with such intention or knowledge and under such cireum- 
stances that if’he, by that act or omission, caused death, he would 
be guilty of voluntary culpable homicide, and carries that act or 
omission to such a length as at the time of carrying it to that length 
he contemplates as sufficient to cause death, shall be punished with 





* Previously abets by aid: for the definition, see the chapter Of Abetment 
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imprisonment of either description, for a term which may extend to 
three years, or fine, or both. 
. “* ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“‘ (a). A, on grave and sudden provocation, fires a pistel at Z, under such 
circumstances that if he thereby caused death he would be guilty of man- 
slaughter. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

“(b). A lights a pile prepared for a Suttee, under such circumstances that 
if he thereby. caused death he would be guilty of voluntary culpable homicide 
by consent. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

“(c). A pursues a thief, and fires at him, under such circumstances that 
if he killed the thief he would commit voluntary culpable homicide in de- 
fence. A has committed the offence defined in this clause: 

“¢ 310. Whoever belongs or has at any time belonged to any gang 
of persons associated for the purpose of gaining a livelihood by in- 
veigling and murdering travellers in order to take the property of 
such travellers, is designated as a ‘Thug.’ 

* 311. Whoever is a Thug shall be punished with transportation 
for life, or imprisonment of either description for life, and’ shall also 
be liable to fine.” 


What first strikes the eye in this long extract, is the happy 
invention of appending authoritative examples by way of Illus- 
tration, to all those enactments of the code which require them; 
an idea by which the advantages of general language, and those 
which English statutes vainly seek to attain by an enumeration 
of particulars, are happily blended; and which, besides the 

eater certainty and distinctness given to the legislator’s mean- 
ing, solves the difficult problem of making the body of the laws 
a popular book, at once intelligible and interesting to the general 
reader. Simple as this contrivance is, it escaped the sagacity of 
Bentham, so fertile in ingenious combinations of detail. As the 
Commissioners say, in their introductory letter to the Govern- 
ment— 


‘*The definitions and enacting clauses contain the whole law. 
The illustrations make nothing law which would not be law without 
them. They only exhibit the law in full action, and show what its 
effects will be on the events of common life. . . . The illus- 
trations will lead the mind of the student through the same steps 
by which the minds of those who framed the law proceeded, and 
may sometimes show him that a phrase which may have struck 
him as uncouth, or a distinction which he may have thought idle, 
was deliberately adopted for the purpose of including or excluding 
a large class ot important cases. . . . Thus the code will be 
at once a statute book and a collection of decided cases. The 
decided cases in the code will differ from the decided cases in the 
English law books in two most important points. In the first 
place, our illustrations are never intended to supply any omission in 
the written lew, nor do they ever, in our opinion, put a strain on 
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the written law. They are merely instances of the practical appli- 
cation of the written law to the affairs of mankind. Secondly, they 
are cases decided, not by the judges, but by the legislature, by 
those who make the law, and who must know more certainly than 
any judge can know, what the law is which they mean to make.” 

With what degree of perfection the definitions contained in 
the section which we have cited, or in any other part of the code, 
fulfil the intentions of the framers, we now leave it to competent 
judges ‘to decide. We dre sure that all such persons will find, 
even in the little we have quoted, enough to satisfy them that 
their ]abour will not be uselessly employed in perfecting a work 
which is already so considerable an advance on all which has pre- 
ceded in its kind. The Indian Government has caused the Code 
to be printed-and widely circulated throughout India, and has 
publicly invited criticisms and suggestions from all parties com- 
petent to give them. But in this country also, there is a Com- 
mission for the reform of the criminal law; which certainly has 
not yet effected anything upon a par with the expectations held 
out at the time of its appointment. .A direction from the Home 
Secretary to these Commissioners, to report upon the present 
Code, would give India the benefit of their criticisms, would put 
into their hands a most valuable aid for the performance of their 
own work, and would be no inconsiderable test of their fitness to 

erform it. Moreover, both Mr Macaulay, and the ablest of the 

ndian members of the Commission, Mr Macleod (who, we have 
the best authority for stating, took a most active part and 
rendered signal service in the concoction of the Code,) are now 
in England. A government which should make any new ap- 
‘pointments, either to the Criminal Law Commission, or to any 
other body constituted for Law Reform, without ascertaining 
whether these gentlemen, or either of them, were willing to 
serve on it, would do little honour to its own discernment. 
Their services, if attainable (of which we ourselves know nothing), 
would be secured without delay, by any government really in 
earnest about the Reform of the Law. 

The notes to the Code, containing the reasons for such of its 
provisions as seemed to require explanation or defence, are 
nearly as voluminous as the text. They are very able and 
valuable essays, and, we think, rarely fail successfully to 
vindicate everything in the Code, the propriety of which might 
otherwise have appeared doubtful. In one case, we think the 
defence eminently unsuccessful; and probably other such cases 
might be found. By the proposed Code, nothing which is true is 
a libel; or rather (for the Commissioners do not adopt tha‘ most 
ill-echosen word from English law) is defamation: no action ean 
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he maintained or penalty inflicted for attacks. on reputation, yu- 
less the eourt, having entered inte the evidence of truth or, false- 
hood, pronounces the imputation to be false. And the Commis- 
missioners defend this provision at some length in their notes; 
but in a manner which fails to convince us. Nothing can. be 
more proper than that the truth of a charge should be its justifi- 
cation, in all cases in which either a court of justice or the public 
are competent judges of the subject. But in matters which 
relate to private life, how can either the one or the other be made 
cognizant of the circumstances on which the morality or immo- 
rality of the act principally depend? ‘Take the case of a family 
quarrel, for example ;—who is to ‘lame, and in what degree, are 
questions depending upon the previous character and relations of 
the parties—upon states of feeling produced perhaps by long trains 
of circumstances, not one of which can be given in evidence, or 


if it were, could be duly estimated by any one not intimately 
acquainted with the parties. Let any candid person ask himself, 
how far advanced he would be, in any such case that he is 
well acquainted with, towards forming a just estimation of the 
conduct of the parties, if he knew only such naked facts as 
would have admitted of being proved in a court of justice? And 
this in fact is the principal reason for leaving any immoralities 


whatever exempt from legal punishment. If any sort of act is 
really blamable, and if the circumstances which make. it such can 
be so clearly discriminated and made apparent to third parties, 
as to be susceptible of judicial investigation and proof, it would 
be difficult to find any sufficient reason for not making that kind 
of act an offence under the Penal Code. But to do justice. to 
this subject would require a much longer discussion than can 
eo find a place here. 

‘hat many other defects must necessarily be found in this 
Code, its framers would, we are convinced, be the last persons to 
deny; and the first to hail any, even hostile, criticism, which 
might furnish valuable suggestions for its amendment. Unfor- 
nately, few of the attacks of which. it has yet been the subject, 
either from the Calcutta or the London press, bear, so far as 
they have come to our knowledge, marks of any but. the worst 
motives and spirit. ‘They mostly appear to proceed directly or 
indirectly from that party of English in India, to protect the 
natives against whose rapacity and tyranny, is one of the most 
difficult but most bounden duties of the Indian Government; 
and who are now venting, against what they consider as mainly 
the work of Mr Maiestnn, the spleen excited by the part he 
took in framing what they call the ‘‘ Black Act;” itself but ane, 
and-not a very considerable, step towards executing the declared 
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intention of Parliament for placing’ Europeans and natives under 
one equal law. It gave us much regret that so upright and ablea 
supporter of the popular cause as Mr Ward, should have made him- 
self, on this subject, the organ in Parliament of a handful of foreigners 
attempting to make themselves a privileged oligarchy in a eoun- 
try of a hundred millions of inhabitants, and who, if the exist- 
ence and regulations of the East India Company were not a per- 
petual barrier against them, would be in danger, under a con- 
niving or passive ministry, of establishing a domination as much 
more tyrannical than that of the English party in Canada in the 
worst of former days, as the Hindoos are a more ignorant and 
more passive people than the French Canadians. S. 








Arr. VIII.—1. The Industrial Series. The Guide to ‘Service. 
The Maid of All Work. Charles Knight. London, 1838. 


2. Live and Let Live. By Miss Sedgwick. John Green. 
London, 1838. 


N the announcement of the ‘ Industrial Series,’ we are told 

that its “chief object is to prepare young persons for the 
cheice of an occupation, by instructing them in the peculiar 
duties, and, as far as requisite, in the technical details of the 
various departments of Service or Trade in which they are 
likely to be engaged as they advance in life.” _It is understood 
that the young persons chiefly kept in view in the preparation 
of this Series are the children educated in the work-house 
schools, under the new Act: though these publications are 
equally suitable for all who are entering upon the occupation 
of trade or service, which is to be the business of their lives. 

A double benefit may be expected to arise from such a set of 
books. Pauper children, and poor children generally, have 
hitherto been apprenticed, or put to service, without considera~ 
tion, except in rare cases, for their — for particular oecu- 
pations. Boys have been parcelled out among carpenters, 


shoemakers, and bricklayers, without question whether some of 
them were not better fitted, as well as more inclined, to be 
printers, gardeners, or apothecaries. Many agirl may be in the 
scullery, who might have been a treasure in the nursery; and 
ethers maybe toiling over cookery, whose eye, hand, and taste 
wotld have fitted them for millinery. The young people them- 
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selves do not usually know how to choose an occupation, if 
choice were allowed ; for they are ignorant of all, except per- 
haps the one which they may have witnessed at home. By the 
circulation of these little books among them,—complete repre- 
sentations as they are of the trade or service which each has for 
its subject,—the young people will be enabled to form an idea 
of different occupations, and will indicate tendencies by which 
their guardians will be partly guided in placing them-out. The 
gain both to themselves and to society will be great, of having 
so large a number of individuals employed with some regard to 
their capacity, rather than by blind y ae 

The other benefit contemplated is, the furnishing apprentices 
and servants, whether placed out by charity or not, with some 
systematic knowledge of their occupation at the outset, instead 
of leaving them te pick up what they can from masters and 
mistresses who, whatever may be their good qualities, may not 
have the faculty of skilful and consistent teaching. The en- 
trance of an apprentice upon his business, or of a girl upon her 
service, is too often a scene of bewilderment to the pupil, and 
irritation to the teacher, from want of knowledge on the one 
hand, and skill on the other. This is likely to be remedied by 
the pupil having as comprehensive a view of his work as the 
master, and by his being aware of the purpose of each opera- 
tion confided to his hand. Though no books can teach him 
skill, they can help him to it by giving him confidence in the 
object of each thing that he does. The due succession of ope- 
rations is known to him beforehand: and the departments of 
his business are parcelled out before his mind’s eye. The work 
of the servant maid is, in like manner, facilitated by her setting 
out intelligently. Instead of her wandering about the house, 
and taking up one thing after another at the command of her 
mistress, without perceiving connexion or end, she finds the 
day’s work laid out with a succession like that of noon to morn- 
ing, and evening to noon. ‘These books are intended for pre- 
sents to young people whom they may concern, leaving home 
or school: and if the Series answers to the promise of the few 
fortheoming numbers which we have seen, no little improve- 
ment may be looked for in the various departments of trade and 
service,—improvement in skill, and, what is of much more con- 
sequence, improvement in spirit and temper. 

Considerate persons know that all the improvement which is 
likely to be attained, is too little for the needs of society in 
England at the present time. The relation between our em- 
Hoying and rong Se classes is sufficiently uncomfortable to 
alnoy the most light-hearted and benevolent,—sufficiently 
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perilous to alarm the bravest. To such, every attempt to in- 
terést employers in the moral and intellectual welfare of the 
employed, and to enlighten the understandings, and ameliorate 
the tempers of the working classes, is welcome as the rising of 
the moon in a dark night. Though we hear little said in general 
society on the large subject of the spirit of the poorer orders, 
symptoms of disturbance and fear meet the observation of stu- 
dents of men in almost every house in the land. Rick-burning 
is the name of the discase one year, and ‘Trades’ Unions ano- 
ther, while the chronic evil of corrupt Domestic Service con- 
tinues without intermission. Now there is a transportation and 
recall of Dorchester labourers ; now a procession of the Trades 
to the Home-office; now throwing vitriol into people’s eyes, 
compulsory emigration, and systematic assassination. Sometimes 
the immediate occasion is an actual or desired variation in 
wages: sometimes the New Poor Law serves as the pretext,— 
occasions which, be they just or unjust, would not call forth 
violence of feeling and action, if the temper had not been pre- 
viously one of exasperation. i 

The misunderstanding between the richer and poorer classes 
of Great Britain is the growth of many centuries. Both par- 
ties are ignorant and unjust in blaming any existing individuals 
of their foes for the ill-temper of the present hour. This 
temper is, in all, original sin, imputable to a remote generation 
of their fathers. It was once true that laws were made to 
gratify the rich and coerce the poor; and this ancient fact makes 
the oe hate the rich of the present day as oppressors. It 
would probably require a century of unalloyed good works on 
the part of the aristocracy of England to dissolve this tradi- 
tionary enmity. It has been true from the day that Cain rose 
against Abel, that men have hated those whom they have in- 
jured; and the lofty few of every land have therefore always 
misregarded the lowly many, believing them turbulent, mali. 
cious, inaccessible to kindness, to be reached only by flattery, 
while deserving little but contempt. When not to be used as 
creatures, they have been treated as foes.— While the two classes 
have been thus regarding each other, nothing that an individual 
here and there could say or do could avail to improve the rela- 
tion. A just and benevolent employer finds his efforts spent in 
vain upon the callous temper and immovable prejudices of his 
work-people: and an enlightened operative may act the me- 
diator for a life-time without enabling the capitalist to enter into 
the feelings of his labourers, or the labourers to put faith in 
their employer. The opposing currents of feeling are so strong 
that it is not only impossible to make them mingle, but indivi- 
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duals: are. carried along with them, let the strongest-hearted 
struggle as they may. Much impotent passion might be saved 
if .it were can @ understood that this mutual misunderstanding 
is’ of ancient origin, and has been growing for centuries, 
nourished by many influences, and tending towards a radical 
change (gradually or suddenly produced) in the organization of 
society. Notonly would much vituperation and secret hatred 
be obviated, but those who would fain see a promise of a better 
state of things would perceive in what direction they may werk 
with some rational hope of ameliorating our social condition. 

» Any one relation of employers and employed serves as an 
exponent of the rest. The principles and feelings whieh govern 
the relation are much alike in all. But if there is one~ which 
more certainly than any other includes all the feelings whieh 
have descended through a hundred generations of rich and poor, 
it is that of Domestic Service. We have headed our article 
with its name, and we propose to look a little into its actual 
state. It is important, Sak in itself and because it is symptom- 
atic of some things out of itself. 

. One proof of the bad state of this very relation is the fact 
that the subject of Domestic Service is considered a low, trifling, 
and almost ludicrous one. Men know very little about it, and 
would fain appear to know less than they do. The very words 
eall up in their minds images of mops and brooms, or of 
squabbles about giving away cold meat, summonses of pilfering 
cooks to police offices, and such disagreeable things. Men 
never think of the subject if they can help it: they put aw 
all ayy a of itas anuisance. ‘They consider it an evi 
which it is their wives’ business to manage and to bear. A gen- 
tleman swore at a police office lately, that he had never seen his 
housemaid ; and he was actually unable to identify her. This 
state ef feeling with regard to the relation is itself a proof that 
it is in a wrong state: for, when viewed without prejudice, it is 
plain that the relation is an extremely important, and ought 
to be a very interesting one to all the parties involved in it. 
Seriously and impartially viewed, the case is this. One party 
{men as well as women) depends on the other for the cleanli- 
ness and security of home, with the comfort of every hour spent 
in it;—for the care of the children, and the preservation ef 
the property, and the maintenance of the respectability of the 
house. These are serious matters enough. On the other hand, 
the employed party depends on the employers for the necessaries 
of life; in a great degree for health; for ease of mind, self- 
respect, and for the justice, kindliness and sympathy which are 


absolutely necessary to make the lot of the labourer endurable. 
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These are more-serious matters still. When householders leok 
on their servants as mere sweepers of parlours and. bakers of 
bread, it is no wonder that they are careless and ignorant about 
them. But it isa fault so to look upon them: and if he re- 
members that they are human beings exerting their human 

rs for the service of all whom he most loves,—that they.are 
mmates of his house, dependent on him for protection, comfort, 
and, above all, self-respect, any good man will be shocked that 
he could treat such a relation with levity. 

The numbers concerned show that the relation is important 
in itself. ‘Ihe number of domestic servants in the United 
Kingdom is considerably above a million. ‘The census of 1881 

nts us for the first time with the estimate.* Seventy-five 
ima thousand of the female population, and eighteen im a 
thousand of the male population are domestic servants. It is 
strange that this large class has been the subject of so little 
philosophical observation and reflection, that it is difficult to find 
m any history of any country accounts of the state of Domes- 
tic Service (except where the portents and catastrophes of sla- 
very force themselves upon the attention of the historian). ‘Tra- 
vellers omit the subject in their survey of society; and social moral- 
ists at home seem to know little of domestic servants as a class,— 
of their common feelings, prejudices, and characteristics of mind 
and manners,—and much less of the causes of these. Yet 
demestics are as much a class, marked by characteristics, as 
agriculturalists, mechanics, and tradespeople. ‘These charac- 
teristics vary with situation and circumstance. The domesties 
of England are as unlike those of Scotland, as those of Scotland 
are unlike those of Ireland. The French servants, again, differ 
from the English as widely as the Americans from the French. 
In all countries the causes of these different characteristics lie 
deep; and, like all deep-lying causes, will sooner or later 
peremptorily demand research, contemplation, and the fore- 
thought which it would be wise to exercise early. 

Any of these considerations would be sufficient to justify a 
ewe review of the subject of domestic service in Great Britain ; 

ut it is chiefly as an exponent of the general relation between 


employers and employed that we adopt it. One recommendation 
of this choice is that this is perhaps the mildest exemplification 
that can be brought of the opposition of interests and tempers 
between the two classes concerned. It is melancholy enough ; 





.* In England female servants are 77 in a thousand: in Wales 102: in Seotland 
88: in Ireland 68. The total number is 923,646. 
Men servants are in England 16 in a thousand of the entire male ulation : 
ity Wales 8} : in Scotland 17}: in Ireland 26. The total number is 211,966. 
Vor. XXXI. No. IL Er 
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but it would be difficult to choose one which would not be more 
se. It does not include the utter poverty, the wretched privation, 
the destructive toil, the ferocity of passion which form the dark 
features of other connexions between hirers and hired. It has 
no contrast=. for instance, so revolting as the two scenes following, 
which lately cxme under our knowledge within a few hours of 
each other.—The one set of actors are ladies of high rank, eol- 
leeted in a large country house. They breakfast late, and soon 
return to a hot lunch, where they drink a great deal of wine. 
They ride till dinner, when they drink wine again, and retire 
to the card tables. ‘They play till midnight, whist, with sovereign 
points, one lady losing in one evening five thousand pounds. 
Supper, with wine again, follows, and consumes the remainder 
of the hours of darkness.—'Ihe other set of actors are the dress- 
makers of such ladies as these. ‘They are for the most part 
young, and many have not done growing. It is near midmight 
ef the second night of working when they should have been 
sleeping, and they are to sit throu sh the whole of this night and 
the next day : that is, three days and two nights of incessant 
sewing; an occupation which cannot be safely pursued for more 
than a few hours at atime. ‘These girls are fed high—roast 
beef, porter, port wine: the rooms are kept light and hot : every 
stimulus isapplied. Three at once drop off their chairs fainting ; 
they are plied with strong green tea, and they resume their 
work. As often as they are sinking, more strong green tea is 
given them ;—their eyes are dim, their skin burns, their hands 
tremble, their voices are hysterical,—but the ball dresses are 
finished; and when they come to be paid for, more or fewer of 
them turn out bad debts. These are facts. We turn from them 
to the milder sins and woes of domestic service. 

One of the departments of the Industrial Series, as will be seen 
by the heading of our article, is the ‘ Guide to Service.’ If the 
publications of this department are grounded on such right prin- 
ciples, and conducted in such a just spirit as may avail to throw 
light upon, and to ameliorate the relation between master and ser- 
vant, they will be among the most permanently useful books of the 
time. If not, they will sink to the level of cookery books, and other 
eatalorues of manual acts; and, having fulfilled their small func- 
tion, will die—They will comprehend representations of every 
species of domestic service, from the office of the valet to that of the 
seullion: but the most important of them in the view of the con- 
ductors seem, very properly, to be those which relate to the 
éommonest offices of servants—those which concern the greatest 
number ef the class. The series begins with the Maid of All 
Work, in which office there are Foams ong for one coachman or 
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lady’s maid.—In the view which we are about to take of domestic 
service we regard chiefly the domestics of the middle classes. 
Because the opulent keep many scrvants, it is too commonly 
supposed that the greater number of servants belong to the opu- 
lent. But, since the opulent are few, and householders are many; 
this is a great mistake; and one bad consequence of it is, that 
the evils of the relation are much underrated. The vices of 
fashionable families, above and below stairs, are bad enough ; 
and the housekeeper of a nobleman’s family may be of kindred 
temper with the tyrannical mistress of a single maid: but the 
worst woes of the system are found among families of a lower 
rank, where the bulk of the domestics of the country serve. Thig 
is the proper scene of the relation; and to this will our obser- 
vation be chiefly directed. It is the lot of the thousands rather 
than the tens which it is important to contemplate. 

The peculiarity in the life of domestic service is subjection to 
the will of another. There may be more or less of this, avowe 
edly or virtually, in other modes of life ; but of no other is it the 
distinguishing peculiarity. An artisan contracts to supply @ 
want for a money recompense, retaining the power of doing the 
work in his own way, and the choice of doing as much or as little 
as he pleases, subject to his own necessities, and not to the will 
of his employer. A servant enters a family for the very purpose 
of fulfilling the will of the employer; and obedience to orders 
is the first requisite demanded. The wages are given in return 
for the obedience of service quite as much as for the industry 
itself. If there be here and there a master or mistress in Enge 
land who allows to servants their own uncontrolled way of doing 
the business of the family, demanding only results, such is an ex 
ception to the general rule; and the freedom thus permitted is 
commonly foul, in the present state of the parties, to be as 
injurious to the habits of the domestics as to the comfort of the 
employer. Such cases are very rare, and more commonly result 
from indolence than from any principle. The general agree- 
ment is, that the domestic is to do the work appointed by the 
employer, and as the employer appoints. 

How troublesome and fundamentally vicious an arrangement 
this is, becomes apparent when we consider the difficulty of 
settling where this obedience to another’s will is to stop, and that 
the system is a tertium quid from the mixture of two other 
systems quite opposite in their principles—slavery and contract 
for the fruits of labour. ‘The element of obedience to the em- 
ployer’s will is introduced into the contract for labour,—the first 
supposes the parties to be unequal; the last supposes them to 
be equal. The relation resulting from elements so discordant 
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is naturally what we see it—irksome and injurious te both 
ies. 

The limits of obedience to the employer’s will cannot be set- 
tled by law, nor by mutual agreement, when the contract of 
service is formed; and it cannot be left, with any hope of peace 
and comfort, to the judgment and feelings of the parties, as the 
occasions arise. The judgment and feelings of the parties differ 
as their position to each other. Very few individuals are to be 
trusted with irresponsible power over other human beings; and 
those few are not to be looked for among such as are themselves 
suffering under arbitrary power, as every woman is. The con- 
dition of women is the worst preparation for their use of power ; 
and the power which they hold is abused as any wise observer 
would anticipate that it must be. The negro slave uses his dog 
and his ass as his master uses him; and women treat their ser- 
vants as they have been treated by those who have the control 
of their lot. On the other hand, the party controlled is ignorant 
and prejudiced; as far from rationality of obedience as the superior 
one from rationality of control. How is it possible that disputes 
should not arise? And where there are not disputes, there is 
apt to be slavish submission—grudging, but timid ; or a yielding 
of points by the mistress, ending in quarre! when the consequent 
encroachment has grown too provoking to be borne. Hence we 
see mistresses interfering with the dress of their maid-servants, 
forbidding them to wear white gowns, or silk gowns, or any 
other gowns than it seems in “ ladies’” eyes proper that * maid- 
servants” should wear. ‘The natural consequence of this species 
of meddling isfraud and lying. The maids keep their white or their 
silk gowns at a friend’s house, or smuggle them out in a bundle, 
the children of the families perhaps acting as spies, and reporting 
of hidden finery, or accepting bribes not to speak of it.—This 1s 
no trifle, though it may appear one. ‘There is no more fruitful 
cause of quarrel in this relation than the mistress’s interference 
with the personal habits of her domestics. ‘They are tenacious, 
as they have a right to be, of their independence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs ; and mistresses are sadly apt to forget 
that, however much wiser their views about the expenditure of 
ten or twelve guineas a year may be than those of the owners, 
they have no right to make others act upon their views.—The 
very common regulation about “followers” is another ground of 
contention—another occasion for imperiousness on the one hand, 
and discontent on the other. It is doubtless most convenient to 
the mistress that her servants should never have any visitors; 
but how stands the case with the servants? They have the 
same need to see the faces of their family and friends that their 
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mistress has: if it be possible to obtain the indulgence secretly 
they will do it: if not, they will leave their place, as they would 
leave a prison or an exile.—Then there is the whole class of 
eases, of servants being desired to do what they think wrong; 
eases which often arise merely from the mistress being unaware 
of the ideas and feelings which are in her servants’ minds. 
There are multitudes of cases where domestics are disturbed at 
the way of passing the Sunday—at being obliged to attend at 
the same church with the family when their own opinions would 
lead them to another,—and at the long-standing grievance of 
being desired to declare the family not at home wien they are in 
the house.—Again, there is the stubbornness of servants, induced 
by their position, through which they refuse to discharge offices, 
much wanted at the moment, but which they declare not to be 
in their bond. ‘These refusals, being a struggle for right against 
supposed despotism, are usually made about matters of small 
importance in themselves, and at times selected for their peculiar 
inconvenience, and in an irritating spirit of defiance.—Here we 
may as well stop; for there is no end to the heart-burnings 
which arise from the false practice of promising and exacting 
obedience where the limits of the obedience cannot be defined— 
where it is not sanctioned by natural relation, nor sanctified by 
natural affection. Co-operation is natural and practicable enough, 
under a bond of mutual interest: but obedience is spurious if it 
springs from anything but respect or love. 

The system of Domestic Service in England is a compound, 
as we have said, from two other systems quite opposite in their 
principles,—slavery, and contract for the fruits of labour. It 
combines sone of the worst features of each ;—the requisition 
of obedience and subjection to caprice of the first, and the uncer- 
tainty of maintenance of the last. The slave-owner, whatever else 
he may do, cannot avoid maintaining his slaves till their last breath 
is drawn. ‘The subjects of his despotism are certain of having 
their animal wants supplied so long as they live. The domestic 
servant, gaining the invaluable power of quitting a service at 
pleasure, and being always free to form a new contract, loses 
the certainty of a maintenance, and has rarely, in the best cir- 
cumstances, a prospect of providing for old age. This uncer- 
tainty, and the positive evils of frequent change of place, toge- 
ther with ignorance of their actual rights, induce in multitudes a 
subjection to authority, a slavishness of soul, under which the 
best results of the system of contract are lost. It is hard to tell 
which is worst,—perpetual struggle for the upper hand in small 
matters between mistress and servants, or this slavish sub- 
jection from. helplessness and fear. Free, friendly intercourse 
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is scarcely possible in this relation in England, where the em- 
ployer is always looking upon the ancient aspect of the relation, 
and the employed upon the modern. The fault does not lie in 
individuals. ‘The most just and kind-hearted employer cannot 
make friends of her domestics, except in a few rare cases; for 
there is jealousy in their minds,—minds so unenlightened that 
if jealousy is got rid of, it gives place only to presumption or 
servility. The best-natured servant cannot make a friend of her 
mistress, because she has been brought up with the notion that 
the interests of the two parties are in direct opposition; and the 
requisition of obedience is sure to come in, from time to time, 
to check the best feelings of the very best minds of the class. 
The case thus stated appears to be very bad: and in England 
it is very bad. In some European countries it is an easier and 
leasanter, and in America it is a far more righteous one. 
hence arises the eminent badness of it in England? One 
most important fact appears to be, that the fierce evils of the 
Norman Conquest are smouldering in this relation.* The old 
Saxon enmity burns in the bosoms of the working classes of 
England; and in none so naturally as in those who have to 
render service to superior rank. ‘Ihe evil of arbitrary rank, 
imposed originally by foreign force, is the ingredient which 
poisons all our social relations; and domestic service among 
the rest. The sufferers under it are unconscious of the 
cause. Thousands upon thousands struggle and inflict, who 
never heard the name of Saxon or Norman. A multitude 
et unborn are destined to carry out the consequences of the 
Battle of Hastings. Many a student is perfectly unconscious, 
while poring over the old historians in his library, that the 
catastrophe is working out in his own kitchen. Many a child 
looks at pictures of arrows going astray in the New Forest, who 
little thinks that the difficulties he is witness to between mamma 
and the maids date further back than poor Sir Walter Tyrrel’s 
running away. The feelings have been transmitted, without 
the traditions of those ‘times, among the common people of 
England. They may not have heard of the sour grapes their 
fathers ate, but they feel their own teeth set on edge. By cus- 
tor of ages, domestic service may have come to be considered a 
natural and proper destination; there may be no longer any 
recoil from entering into the relation itself; but there is a set of 


* ——___ The folk of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth ever-moe ; 
Of Normans beth these hygh men that beth in this land, 
And the low men of Saxons, 


Roatat or GrovckstEr. 
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teélings roused by any casual opposition of will, of which the 
sufferer can give no account, but in which the attentive ob- 
server discerns an historical record of the oppressions practised 
seven centuries ago. No one doubts the relation of the poachers 
of the present day to the humbled Saxons, who were reduced to 
the midnight use of the clap-net, while their Norman masters 
made the woods and heaths of the vanquished ring at noon with 
the clamour of their dogs and the whistle of their falconers, It 
is no less clear, that the exasperated feelings of the insulted and 
oppressed Saxons perpetually re-appear, more or less diluted, in 
the touchiness, the coldness, the reserve, and the occasional 
treachery of the domestic servants of the present day. That 
exasperation was quite strung enough to spread itself over many 
more than seven centuries. ‘The lands of the Saxons were 
seized, their property plundered, their homes defiled, their 
pride mocked, their prejudices outraged, and, in connexion with 
all this, service was exacted. The very name of service was 
thereby poisoned in the minds of millions of people, and through 
hundreds of their generations. The poison 1s working yet, 
whether the time and manner of its infusion are weiguiice 
not. There appears little rational hope that it will work itself 
out imperceptibly and vanish. Such feelings do not disappear 
without the removal of their causes. ‘The world has as yet wit- 
nessed no instances, we believe, of oppressive and insulting 
social arrangements being reversed by those whe enjoy the 
fruits of them, and of the consequent growth of healthy 
feelings in the sufferers under them. ‘Till such a spectacle is 
presented, we shall not expect the relation of Domestie Service 
to right itself. When the preservation of game is totally given 
up, and “ to poach” becomes an obsolete verb; when the corn- 
laws are spontaneously surrendered, and smuggling follows their 
fate; when manufacturers have applied themselves to get rid of 
the worst of the taxes which oppress the operatives, and hostile 
combinations fall to pieces, we may see Domestic Service what 
all parties would agree it ought to be. Meantime, the old com- 
plicated Saxon feeling shows itself now in rick-burning, now in 
assassination-funds ; iow in frame-breaking or throwing vitriol ; 
there in kitchen and nursery squabbles. ‘Lhese are all outlets 
of the same volcano, which may leave off puffing in this or that 

lace, but is not likely to become extinct till it has discharged 
itself of its “ perilous stuff.” There is such a voleano in the 
centre of every society where feudalism has crusted itself over 
the central fires of humanity. But there is a real giant stretched 
beneath on the melten lake; sooner or later he finds his day, 
atises, and shivers the crust to atoms. The world was mueh 
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amazed at the breaking up in France. It would be folly:in the 
world to be ever amazed at such a thing again. 5 
The idea just thrown out respecting one of the causes of ‘the 
peculiar evils of Domestic Service in England is sanctioned ‘by 
the experience of the same relation elsewhere. In Scotland, 
where the served and the servers are not of conquering and con- 
uered races, but even of the same family or clan in some cases, 
the relation is of a totally opposite character to what it is south 
of the Tweed. Feudalism in Scotland was modified by clanship, 
tempered by it, stripped of its worst adjuncts, rescued from its 
most fatal liabilities. Whatever may be the faults of Scotch 
servants (except where foreign habits are partially introduced), 
want of attachment to their employers is not one. ‘They serve 
those of their own name where they can, and their service has a 
mixture of worship in it. ‘There is an identity instead of ‘an 
opposition of interests between the two parties ; and where there 
is a sympathy so close, much will be done and borne before mis- 
chief will be made.—In Ireland, all is mischief in this relation. 
The case is worse than in England; it is desperate. ‘The same 
causes operate as in England, but with more force. The inva- 
sion is more recent, the imposition of a conquering aristocracy, 
and the humiliation of the conquered are more fresh in the 
minds of the native race. It is still a misfortune to be in do- 
mestic service there; and the vices consequent on this state of 
affairs are in full blow. The hypocrisy, thievery, slovenliness, 
and utter untrustworthiness of Irish servants in Ireland are 
notorious. In Ireland, we say, for their character changes for 
the better in countries to which they emigrate. ‘They improve 
the more, the further they get from home. In America, where 
they find themselves in the midst of a new state of things, they 
begin better than they left off here, and rise in respectability in 
proportion as they gain an insight into their new position. Some 
of the most faithful, affectionate, high-spirited domestics in the 
world are Irish footmen and housemaids in America. A man 
who in Dublin would not be trusted to buy a joint of meat, has, 
in Boston (Mass.), the charge of his master’s plate and wines, 
while the family travel a thousand miles south or west.— 
Strangers who visit Dublin find, in all the better order of houses, 
that the dining and drawing-rooms are as superb as the scale of 
the premises can be made to allow, while the servants are not 
only kept under ground during the day, but lodged there,—and 
too frequently in dark and utterly comfortless closets. ‘The diffi- 
culty of choosing a dwelling in Dublin is great to an English- 
man, though empty houses abound. The accommodation for 
servants is so bad that a considerate English master cannot 
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reconcile himself to his splendid receiving-rooms, so accom- 
panied. The Dublin lady often appears at the breakfast-table 
with a loaf under her arm, a bunch of keys hanging from one 
hand, and a plate of butter in the other. She cuts off the proper 
uumber of slices of bread, and sends them down to be toasted; 
and, when breakfast is done, disappears to unlock her stores and 
give out the meat, sugar, spices, &c. which are wanted for 
dinner. On the arrival of a guest, she puts into his hand the 
key of the wardrobe in his room, and is surprised at his asking 
whether he must lock his drawers every time he quits his apart- 
ment.—This, which is much worse than the state of things in 
England, is owing chiefly to the same causes as injure the rela- 
tion of master and servant here; the difference being, as we 
have said, that the imposition of a foreign aristocracy has been 
more recent, and the wretched feelings occasioned by its oppres- 
sions more fresh. 

We have instanced Conquest as one great cause, and the 
earliest in date, of the emnity between the classes of employers 
and employed; but it is far from being the only one. By intro- 
dueing feudal principles and practices, by imposing a forei 
aristocracy on a people reluctaut to serve them, it fatally divided 
the nation against itself; but the division has been aggravated 
by other influences. Of these, the most disastrous are such as 
tend to sour the temper of the lower classes, even more than 
those which go to inflate the pride of the higher; and among 
such the spirit of asceticism is pre-eminent. 

The most fatal consequences of asceticism are always found 
among the poor and ignorant. The rich and educated are 
searcely touched by it, in comparisou. [ven if their asceticism 
goes such lengths as to compel them to strip themselves of their 
external advantages, they have the pleasure of giving away 
what they had: and there remains to them the inexhaustible 
wealth of a cultivated understanding and an enlarged imagina- 
tien. A learned man or an able thinker in La ‘Trappe, may 
probably be in possession of more means of temporal happiness 
than a peasant of La Vendcée, in the highest peasant state of La 
Vendée. But place peasants and artizans under the influences 
of asceticism, and you take from them all that lightens their 
lives, and relieves their cares, and nourishes the spirit of joy 
within them. Social intercourse is the life of the poor man’s 
mind. It is to him instead of books and thought. It is his in- 
tellectual exercise ; it is his spiritual delight. ‘Take this from 
him, or throw restraint over it, or debase it for him, and you do 
what in you lies towards making him a machine, or a brute, or a 
fiend, according as he tends to stupidity, or sensuality, or acti- 
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vity. A wholesale trial of the effects of this treatment has been 
now going on among us for many generations; and they are 
what we see. Our labouring classes are precluded by law or 
religious custom from social assemblies of almost every kind. 
Here and there may be seen a fair. When the squire’s son 
comes of age, the tenantry are feasted in the park, and there is 
some jumping in sacks and running after pigs with soaped tails : 
but there are no spontaneous meetings of the workmen and 
workwomen of the land, like those of their employers, for the 
pleasure of meeting, for mirth and dancing, without patronage, 
without permission, without regard to anything beyond the 
delights of the hour. Instead of this, there is in large cities a 
corrupt attendance upon bad penny theatres, and stealthy danees 
at low public houses, where there is a full knowledge of the 
amusement being illegal; the house not being licensed to have 
music in it. In the country, the labourers resort to the beer- 
shops, for want of any amusement in which their wives and 
daughters can join. In both town and country there are multi- 
tudes who rarely meet their neighbours at all. None of these 
methods are likely to be sweeteners of the temper. If instead of 
them our working classes could forget, when work is over, what 
their employers will think and say; if they could innocently 
frolic, like the working classes of some other countries, much of 
the spirit of enmity would evaporate in sympathy and social 
mirth, and their condition would appear less burdensome to 
themselves, and less desperate in the apprehensions of others. 
There are difficulties in the way of this, however, which seem 
almost insurmountable. ‘The climate is unfavourable, and the 
physical hardships which it imposes are a dead weight upon the 
spirits of the poor. in Italy habitation is the last of the neces- 
saries of life; in England almost the first. In a genial region, 
food and mere decent clothing are enough to relieve a human 
being from a sense of hardship. Here, the clothing must be 
watm; there must be houses to live and to meet in; and fuel is 
indispensable. Multitudes are driven to the extremity of their 
force to obtain these ; and without them there can be no comfort, 
and no social mirth. Our working classes must care for the 
morrow in a way which the poor of the South of Kurope cannot 
understand. Care is not in any case a sweetener of the temper. 
It does least harm where it is carried under the open sky, and 
most where it is brooded over in a cheerless home. ‘There are 
doubtless heavy hearts among the dancers on the grassy carpets 
of France: but they stand a chance of being lightened when all 
around, high and low, rich and poor, are abroad revelling in the 
eommon joy of the sunshine. In England, the care-worn artizan 
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is:without this solace. The sounds of music and mirth issue 
from well-warmed and lighted houses within his sight, and he 
feels that a great chasm is open between such abodes of blessing 
and his place of exile in the cold, dim, region of hardship. 
It is not possible but that, in his case, care must sour the 
temper. 

‘The alienation between different classes has also been much 
increased by the growth of the commercial spirit in this country. 
This spirit is eminently selfish, However magnificent may be 
its collateral effects and ultimate results, its immediate infiu- 
ences are clearly unfavourable to free mutual trust; and this in 
regard to classes quite as much as to individuals. With poverty 
pressing behind, and ambition hanging out her lures before, 
men and orders of men are treading on the heels of men and 
orders of men, and social struggle is the characteristic of the 
time. No one’s position is fixed, at least of our town popula- 
tion. ‘There are not, as of old, families and generations born to 
service, and having no other idea than of dying in it: nor are 
there numbers, as it is to be hoped there will be hereafter, who 
are satisfied with service, from an enlightened view of its real 
dignity, and the value of the security it offers. The lottery of 
commerce is preferred to the sure gains of service, wherever the 
choice is possible; and every one feels depressed who has not a 
prospect of rising. ‘The actual wealth of the country has enor- 
meusly increased, and the multitude are dissatisfied with any 
position which prevents their trying to get in a hand to snatch a 
share. ‘Though the class of domestic servants may not be con- 
scious that this is the present state of affairs, the jealousy and 
restlessness consequent upon it extend to them, and impair the 
ehances of tranquillity and content. 

The reserve and unsociableness of the national character can 
scarcely be assigned as a separate cause, it being a necessary 
product from all the rest: but it now operates as a hindrance to 
reconciliation. Offences are brooded over which might be ex- 
plained away; anger becomes treachery through concealment; 
and, what is far worse than even all this, there is no promise of 
an intermission of offence. Where two opposing parties live 
side by side in complete ignorance of one another's feelings, the 
one in a spirit of carelessness and contempt, and the other in a 
state of irritability and resentment, they cannot but be wounding 
each other incessantly. If tempers were open, not only would 
there be no score, but every disagreement would be a warning 
against future disagreements. As it is, with the reserved tem- 
pers of the English, the score mounts up, and it is left to future 
generations to pay the awful reckoning. 
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' From such a.concourse of evil influences as we have given.a 
glimpse of, it is not wonderful that a bad pe should issue,. to 
perplex the ignorant and torment the selfish and careless. The 
wonder rather is that despair of a remedy has not entered all 
the homes of the land, and paralyzed all attempts at improve- 
ment. The evil however is so pressing in every one of its 
departments, that efforts after a cure have been often begun, and 
are incessantly renewed. It will be seen that we consider the 
cure, in any one department, no easy matter; and the alleviations 
yet devised are few and slight—such as might be expected from 
sufferers who are not aware of the extent of the evil which they 
would remove. With respect to domestic service, for instance, 
we have a few good institutions, by which servants are enabled 
to lay by savings from their wages to advantage, like other 
labourers. In the course of our lives, we have heard of an 
institution or two for the reception of sick servants—hospitals, 
where their masters, or some kind friends, can have them nursed 
at a moderate expense; a small boon enough in return for the 
labours of healthful days. ‘There are a few societies in large 
cities for giving graduated rewards to servants who have out- 
staid graduated terms of service. We have heard that these 
societies are not found to answer. ‘There are several reasons 
why they are likely to fail. The length of a service depends 

uite as much on the merits of the employer as of the employed. 

‘here are many ladies who change their domestics once a quar- 
ter; and there are others who submit to imposition, for years 
together, with their eyes open, to avoid the trouble of changing. 
The best servants may have a bad run of mistresses; and the 
worst may wheedle or intimidate a weak or nervous employer ; 
so that the prizes may be given, and probably will be given, un- 
justly. It is at least necessary that there should be a court of 
appeal on the servants’ side, where the same species of evidence 
may be received regarding their mistresses; a measure not the 
most likely to take effect. Then there is the feeling on the 
part of the servants that this prize-money is paid by the other 
party to suit their own convenience. It is an acknowledgment 
of. the power of annoyance of the employed party—a bribe not 
to use it. Under the pretence of a boon to the deserving, the 
subscribers are paying for the abatement of a nuisance which 
there is no law to reach. They pay their guinea a year as they 
would pay the same sum to a chimney doctor, only taking a sort 
of credit to themselves in the one ease which there is no possible 
pretext for in the other. Again, the prize-getters have to undergo 
a sort of patronage of praise, from which the spirit of the best 
servants revolts, as much as if they were any other kind of good 
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people, People who do their duty out of a free mind and a 
sound heart can with difficulty endure to be called up and set in 
the midst to be praised. ‘They do not want, and had’ rather 
avoid, the commendation of a clergyman or a quaker gentleman, 
and the smiles of a half-circle of ladies, and the stare of a row 
of fellow-servauts—to say nothing of the comments and criti- 
eisms and heart-burnings among the latter, which the proceeding 
is likely to occasion. Such a society is, among its other fune- 
tions, an instrument for punishing the modest, and spoiling the 
vain. Other objections might be adduced: but these are 
enough, even supposing the success of this kind of arrangement 
to be greater than it is. 

A favourite device for the amelioration of servants is the cir- 
culation of tracts written for them. But in these publications 
the supposition is made throughout, of the obligation lying all on 
one side. The reader might imagine that it is by act of pure favour 
that the services of a domestic are accepted at all. Gratitude is 
preached throughout—gratitude for lodging, food, and clothing ; 
gratitude for health being regarded; ‘gratitude for notice; gratitude 
for promotion ; gratitude, in short, for whatever may be claimed 
and whatever is earned, as well as for whatever may be bestowed. 
All this while, not a syllable is breathed 2bovt any reciprocity 
of duty; and the one moral lesson taught is servility. Servants 
are to be blind to their employers’ faults, patient under wrongs 
arid sufferings: nowhere is there to be found a hint of the duty 
of resistance to oppression, of svead; rejection of insult. For 
the reward of labour, the exhorted are referred to another world; 
for support they are offered, not human sympathy, but religious 
exercises. They are to be content under the selfish rule of man, 
as if it were the paternal government of God. Where such ex- 
hortations are received, the fruits are seen in hypocrisy and 
servility, and the authors have to answer for transforming the 
free-minded of God’s creation into a serpent-like “gros that 
éarries a sting. But such exhortations rarely take effect. If 
kings and princesses were to write preachments on conduct, 
for the benefit of bankers, merchants and manufacturers, and 
their families, the royal directions for conduct to superiors would 
not greatly alter the demeanour of the middle classes, unless 
the minds of the writers were above mere royalty —were sympa- 
thetic. Minds are wrought upon by the like-minded, not by 
those who, through wealth or station, can overrule the outward 
fortune. ‘The books which will work at length upon the minds of 
the labouring classes will be books proceeding from those classes, 
or from pitts which are in sympathy with theirs, and not with 
the adverse party. It is absolutely necessary for the-writers ‘of 
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the ‘Industrial Series’ to bear this constantly in mind, if they 
propose from their publications any lasting results. In the one 
whose title stands at the head of this article, ‘The Maid of All 
Work,’ that class of domestics is viewed throughout as a large, 
important, honourable body, possessed of rights, and independent 
of patronage. ‘The instruction offered is given in virtue of the 
youth and inexperience, and not the station of the reader: 
instead of passive obedience and non-resistance, we find recom- 
mendations of honour, generosity, and forbearance; affection 
instead of gratitude ; aspiration instead of content. It must be 
a matter of experiment how far writings of the kind can be made 
congenial to the minds of young people of the labouring class 
by those who are not of them. It will soon be proved which 
of these two strains of sentiment is most acceptable to the per- 
sons addressed. 

A little work came under our notice lately, ‘ Mrs Audley,’ which 
is rather a favourable specimen of the books of advice written 
for servants. Some kind-hearted ladies of our acquaintance have 
bought several copies to give away ; and we can only hope that the 
effect upon other people’s tempers may be less irritating than on 
our own. ‘The heroine’s first service was as Maid of All Work 
at a village blacksmith’s. She was required to be extremely 
thankful for her lot; and there was no end te the self-felicitations 
put into her mouth for being placed in the following cireum- 
stances.—She was a growing girl when she took the situation: 
she rose at five; got up without waking the children, two of 
whom slept with her. She went out to milk the cows; when 
she came back, she washed and dressed the children, and got 
breakfast ready. While the family breakfasted, she made the 
beds, then snatched her own meal, and took the children out to 
walk. On her return, she prepared dinner; then there was 
cleaning and putting away the dishes; then another walk with 
the children; then supper; then clearing away again; then 
washing the children and putting them to bed. She might then 
sew with her mistress, or go to rest.— Now, the work at a village 
blacksmith’s must be done,-- (except the taking out the children 
for a welk twice a day, by the person who does all the hard work 
of the house :)—the business must be done, and at a great 
expense of fatigue to somebody: but it is too much to require 
a girl to be unboundedly grateful for two pound ten a year in 
return for work which would kill off most growing girls in two 
years. Writers of this class of books seem to think that servant- 
girls have not the same sort of nerves and muscles that other 
people have; that they can stand all day long, and be up early 
and late, and yet be blameable if they go to sleep over their 
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boek or their meditations on Sundays, when they are required 
to sit still almost all day. These writers seem to suppose that 
God and man cannot be sufficiently thanked by a girl who has 
food, one-third of a bed, and two pound ten a year, without 
proper time to economize her money. This will not go down 
with any but the most servile of servant-girls. ‘They may take 
the work and wages for want of something better; but they will 
not accept them as a boon, but put up with them as an evil, 
And what is an evil if not excessive toil with miserable pay ? 
If the writers of such tracts will inquire, they will find that, 
next to governesses, the larzest class of female patients in 
lunatic asylums is Maids of Ali Work. No one can wonder at 
this who remembers what are their fatigues, how scanty a pore 
tion of sleep is usually allowed them, and how hopeless is their 
prospect of release from their toils. ‘Their wages are so low, 
while they have not time to make them go as far as they might, 
that it is next to impossible for them to lay by a provision for their 
latter years. The hurried nature of their work forces them into 
slovenly habits which prevent their zising into situations which 
are better paid, but where greater nicety is required. For the 
hundreds of thousands of Maids of All Work in Great Britain 
there is no prospect but of toiling on, at a fearful risk of health, 
te be beggared at length by age, if they do not sooner find their 
rest in the grave.— Now. it is an insult for persons who can go 
to sleep on a sofa when they please, and amuse themselves, pen 
in hand, with prescribing other people's duties, to require excese 
sive thankfulness from any one for such a lot as we have 
deseribed. If they will offer support, sympathy, information, 
and the respect which is due to a life of useful toil, well and 
good. If they offer impracticable admonitions, their produc- 
tions will go into the fire, or lie dust-covered on the shelf. The 
great distinction of Mr Knight’s Series is, (to judge by the 
numbers we have seen), that this kind of admonition is avoided : 
that the feelings of the persons addressed are left to take their 
natural course, while their minds are presented with lively and 
cheerful pictures of the situations they are to hold, with an 
aecount of the duties commonly performed in those situations, 
rather than any author’s theory of how many duties it would be 
charming to see performed by persons who are too poor to be 
supposed capable of being weary and discouraged. 

There is no want of good intention in the w ritings which are 
felt by the labouring class to be the most grossly inappropriate 
and insulting. The want is of sympathy—of mutual know- 
ledge. There is perhaps no parallel instance of two classes of 
people living in such close conjunction amidst so entire a mutual 
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ignorance, as in that of masters and servants. They see, one 
another many times in a day; but, the blind sides of their minds 
being mutually presented, they mightas well be living on different 
halves of the globe for anything they know of each other. A 
country girl once, in a grand flight of imagination, supposing 
herself Lady Anne, was asked what she would do if she was 
really Lady Anne :—* Swing on a gate all day, and eat bread 
and butter.” Such is the notion of aristocratic privilege. A 
clergyman who is an author, spends the greater part of his days 
with hook or pen in hand. His wife’s housemaid, after various 
symptoms of indignation, broke forth one day with exclamations 

ainst the waste of time of people who are always amusing 
themselves with reading and writing, while others are toiling 
away in their service. Such is the notion of professional labour. 
On the other hand, who that does not live by manual labour 
understands the feelings of those who do? How many of the 
hundreds of thousands of employers reflect on the early life 
of the servants they hire, and make allowance for them 
accordingly ? 

What was the Footman once, and what has his rearing been ? 
As an infant he was carried about by a sister a little bigger than 
himself, who stood still to curtsey when the Squire rode by. 
As soon as the boy could run about, he pleased himself with 
picking up shining chesnuts in the Squire’s avenue, but had to 
make his escape when there was a signal that the bailiff was 
coming that way. His first work was frightening birds from the 
corn, and opening gates for the company from the Hall, when 
they were out riding, he ever looking wistfully for the pennies 
of which they seemed to have an inexhaustible store, and which 
were only too precious at home. His harvest of these pennies 
was in the shooting season, when he observed the company 
bring home game, with far more apparent trouble than he had 
seen his father use to get a much larger supply. He was not 
to tell that he had seen anybody bring home game but the 
Squire’s mgr If he was found to be awake on the winter 
nights when his father’s friends were passing the ale round, 
every man dressed to go out inte the woods, his mother leaned 
over his pallet, telling him to shut his eyes, and not look or 
listen. His father slept late on the mornings following such 
nights; and for some time after there were secrets to be kept, 
and a fear of the Squire and his people. If he went to school, 
he sat learning what he did not understand, when he would 
rather have been out in the fields, and was told that the Squire’s 
young ladies would ask how he got on. If he happened to be 
within the doors of the Hall at any time, he saw a number of 
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sane. things, that he did not know the use of: he did not know 
now to step or stand, or where to look, or how to answer if 
spoken to, When taken at length into service, he experiences 
a strange revulsion of feeling. He eats and drinks of the best, 
and the grand things become familiar to him: but he sees every 
day a waste of food which would make his hungry brothers and 
sisters glad. He has the charge of a quantity of silver plate, 
when but the other day his heart was moved at the sight of a 
half-crown. What he hears as he stands behind his master’s 
ehair at dinner is at first unintelligible to him: but by degrees 
he finds that it is about things which his imagination is begin- 
ning to comprehend. His parents talked about the price of 
bread, over their occasional treat of bacon: of the chance 
of getting the boys new shoes before winter, and how to secure 
half a day to mend the thatch where the rain came in, He now 
hears of large estates, of hunts, of journies, aud of vexations 
with paupers. He overhears one guest talking lightly to 
another of a beautiful cottage girl whom they must make, a 
point of seeing in their next ride; and he finds that it is his 
darling sister Mary. While he plans how he ean run down and 
give his mother a warning to keep her out of the way, he is 
ordered to attend the family who are going to pay an evening 
visit. The carriage is kept waiting at the door an hour and a 
half, and midnight has struck before they get home,—too late to 
haye a word with his mother. Shots are heard in the wood: 
the Squire musters his servants: he puts a gun into his footman’s 
hand, and desires him to go out against the poachers. He slinks 
into the darkness, not choosing to act. In the morning some of 
the delinquents are brought into the justice-room. They are 
his father’s friends. In such a case (an extremely common one) 
the question is whether the young man shall become syeophantic, 
despising his old home, or thinking it og good enough for those 
who live in it, aping and cheating his master, humouring his 


mistress, and quizzing her,—in short, losing his manhood like 
thousands of his fellows; or whether his — shall smoulder 


within him under the degradation of the badging and servile 
attendance of his office, and under the deep persuasion of the 
opposition of interests between his master nil himself, and all 
who belong to him. Masters have some understanding of the 
former state of mind in their servants. Of the latter, they 
rately appear to have any notion. Neither state is a pleasant 
qualification for so close a relation. 

. What was the Maid-servant once, and what has her rearing 
been? She was early used to hard work and self-denial ;. over- 
powered with sleep in her chair, and suddenly rousing herself in 
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the fear of letting the baby fall. She has been used to do other 
people’s bidding, but she has not been used to other people’s 
ways. Her mother’s are all that she has seen. The family 
room has heen swept out by her on Saturday afternoons.. The 
little matter of crockery has been washed up when wanted. 
The potatoes have been set on the table at any angle. She has 
never spoken to strangers except by accident, and then she has 
got out her speech as she best might. She goes to service, full 
of fear and undefined expectation. For some time her mistress 
has patience with her; but mistresses are not aware of the time 
it takes to overcome the small habits of a life. If, after some 
weeks, the dishes are not set straight on the table—if there is a 
spot on the table-cloth, or the fresh inustard is forgotten—if she 
twists the corner of her apron in answering strangers—if she 
does a thing last which she was told to do first, alas for her! 
She is surprised, fluttered with a rebuke before the fumily,— 
perhaps before strangers. It may happen that she is charged 
with something she could explain; but she ‘ must not answer 
her mistress in the parlour.” If she breaks a piece of china, 
she is perhaps terrified with the common threat that the value of 
the article shall be deducted from her wages. She does not 
know that her mistress has no right to do this, and she has not 
an advocate at hand to inform her of the nature of her contract. 
Her wages have long been laid out, in her own mind; and now 
she does not know how much of her first earnings she must 
forego. Her mistress’s voice and manner have lost their gentle- 
ness: she hopes her parents will not come to the house just yet, 
for she fears her mistress has some complaint against her. She 
weeps when she should be sleeping, longs for her mother’s 
voice, but dreads that her parents may be disappointed after all 
their hopes from her getting the place. She trembles at the 
sound of her mistress’s bell, waits upon her looks, is relieved to 
see her go abroad, and sorry to see her return. She loses confi- 
dence, does not improve, is told so, and falls back yet more. 
‘When the day comes that she may spend abroad, her mistress 
meets her in the hall, and finds fault with her dress. She meant 
no harm, and wonders, when she thinks of the Sunday mornings 
when her father turned her round to admire her new bonnet, or 
sinile upon the handsomest of her gowns. How much does her 
mistress know of what is in her heart? Probably so little, that 
at the first word of sympathy and encouragement from her 
family, the distrust of a life-time will kindle into defiance, The 
mistress will receive in the kitchen return with interest of insults 
offered in the parlour: the pride of spruceness will grow, into 
vanity of finery ; every fresh order will bring on a squabble, and 
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each disputant will be eager to forestall the other in a warning to 

rt. A girl in whom this temper has been roused or confirmed, 
isa nearly hopeless subject in the hands of the best of mis- 
tresses, if she should happen to be transferred to such an one. 
The-evil spirit is not to be exorcised by one of the class who 
ealled it up. Such a girl will go warring through life, obeying 
and working to the extent of getting her bread, But rebelling in 
her heart. Wherever she is, will mistresses be eloquent on the 
ingratitude of servants, on the impossibility of attaching them, 
on the difficulty of making them take praise or blame aright. 
These are the servants who wear their mistresses’ nerves, and 
well nigh break their hearts,—now restive and sulky, now 
smooth and tricky: one frightening the children in the dark for 
her own selfish purposes, another taking advantage of times of 
distress to obtain privileges. ‘These are among the tens of thou- 
sands who act as a perpetual blister upon the faith and patience 
of the matronage of England. 


The feelings of alienation in which the two parties are reared, 
however unconsciously entertained, are almost universally sub- 
sisting. They are obstinate weeds, for ever springing up in the 


field of society. By nice management they may be kept under 
here and there ; but there seems no cause for supposing that they 
ean be got rid of by anything short of deep ploughing. This is 
no reason, however, why every exertion should not be used in 
plucking them up. That the million are suffering and inflicting 
from a painful temper, is a pressing reason why thousands, or 
hundreds, or even tens, should be redeemed from the curse of 
social enmity, and the consciousness of social degradation. There 
is no telling what amelioration may spread from the conversion 
of even the smallest number of the alienated or sycophantic to a 
temper of trust and sympathy. ‘The better spirit may diffuse 
itself in the next generation; and preparation may thus be 
timely made for the change which awaits this, as well as all aris- 
tocratically graduated societies, when the lowest will turn upon 
the highest, and the shrouded minds of orders of men will be 
suddenly revealed to each other. According to the preparation 
made will the :nany turn with mild determination or with gnash- 
ing of teeth,—will the revelation of minds be by lightning and 
storm, or by genial sunshine, drawing up the mists which skirt 
the night. ‘The alternative is serious: and the relation of 
master and servant being a fair exponent of our general social 
warfare, it is worth a sober and earnest inquiry what can be done 
to ameliorate {and, if possible, to harmonize it. We will first 
glance at its state in a society the most opposite in its principles 
and methods to our own. 
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While the English have had little to say (except in fire-side 
complaints) about the state of Domestic Service at home, it 
seems to be the uppermost idea in their minds with regard to 
America. Very little to the purpose has been said, after ail, 
with regard to Domestic Service in America. To us the plain 
state F tis case appears to be this ;—that the Americans owen 
got nearer tu the right principle of domestic service than any of 
our European societies; but that the relation is impaired by the 
intrusion of European prejudices. The contract for labour is 
complete and unmixed. ‘The American domestic engages to do 
certain kinds and quantities of work for a certain amount of de- 
mestic provision and pecuniary recompense. Obedience to the 
will of the employer forms no part of the contract; and where 
the relation exists in its best state, servants are as independent 
as their masters and mistresses in their methods of transacting 
their business, and in their personal affairs. The nearest 
approach to comfort is where the nature of the contract is best 
understood by both parties; but such instances are less common 
than those of ignorance and mistake. English notions of the 
degradation of service yet maintain their ground in the minds of 
both parties, and will not be dislodged while there is slavery in 
the country. In the south the feudal prejudices on this subject 
are rank, and they poison the relation of employer and employed 
in the north. When this is considered, and also that other occu- 
pations are open to all, and that, therefore, a very large amount 
of domestic service is left to be supplied by immigrant Irish, it 
will be found no matter of surprise that the practice of the case 
does not commonly answer to its theory. The English at home, 
however, are sure to hear all the worst of the matter, and none 
of the best. English ladies settling in America mismanage their 
authority, and of course lose their servants, and their bitter com- 

laints find their way home. Aristocratic ladies who ape 

uropean fashions and habits are in the same serape, and may be 
heard wondering whether, if there were a monarchy, servants 
would be as impertinent as they are. ‘They vent their woes to 
those from whom they can get sympathy,—English travellers, 
among others, who note down every saucy speech of a domestie, 
and treat the English public with it as a specimen of the class. 
Again, the domestics themselves are vigilant to excess over their 
rights, and, while they find their dignity questioned, are unable 
to repose upon what ought, in their country, to be their un- 

uestionable dignity. With all this, however, the relation is 
there in a far better state than here,—not only better as to prin- 
ciple, but better as to safety, and as to the mental repose of the 
party most deeply concerned—the domestics. They have no 
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rooted enmity, entertained consciously or unconsciously, towards 
any class. ‘They know that their employers can have no in- 
terests, as an order, opposed to their own. Such warfare as there 
is, is between individuals only, and may be closed at any moment. 
The cases are very numerous where, instead of warfare, there is 
a friendship, which is an unknown blessing in British families. 
Nowhere, probably, in England can a spectacle be seen at all re- 
sembling the attachment, natural, free, and unalloyed, between 
some American domestics and the families in which they spend a 
long series of years. 

Miss Sedgwick, whose gems of stories are composed out of 
the commonest materials of social life, which she combines with 
extreme grace, and animates with a spirit of delicious generosity 
and sympathy, has taken up the subject of Domestic Service in 
the tale whose title stands at the head of this article. 

In this little book is presented more than has ever been 
known before of domestic service in America, and a similar work 
here would teach more than most people know of the same thing 
in England. In each social relation there is uniformity, with 
variety in its discharge. In different countries there are dif- 
ferent modes, habits, prejudices; but the same heart lives 
beneath all. English people wonder at an American servant 
always (as in Miss Sedgwick’s tale) addressing her mistress as 
“ Mrs Ardley,” and Americans are highly amused at such a 
dialogue as the following between a nobleman of remarkably 
simple manners and habits, and a candidate for the office of butler 
in his house :— 


** Butler. My lord, I tind your lordship wants a butler. I should 
be happy to take the place.—Zord (after some mutual explanation). 
What are your expectations ?— Butler. Two hundred a year, my 
lord, and—yes, my lord, I expect two hundred a year.—Zord. 
Have you anything more to say ?—Butler. I should expect the 
liberty to go out when I please, my lord, to spend the evening with 
a friend.—LZord. Anything else ?— Butler. I should expect to have 
the liberty to have a friend to spend the evening with 1»e, my lord, 
when I please.—Zord. Anything else ?—Butler. I should expeet 
the liberty of enjoying a bottle of wine from the cellar, when I have 
a friend with me.—JZord. Anything else ?—Butler. As I said 
before, my lord, two hundred a year: my expectations are two 
hundred a year.—Lord. Say three, and I will be your butler.” 


These differences of manners, and certain differences of mind, 
of which they are both cause and effect, lead superficial eb- 
servers to conclude that the relation itself is in one coun 
totally unlike what it is in another. But under all this diversity 
there is a universality of feeling, in whieh resides the best pre- 
mise of amelioration,—of such changes in the institution of Do- 
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mestic Service as may make it more favourable to morals, and 
less fatal to domestic peace. It seems impossible that servants 
should for ever submit to render obedience for money, to a class 
for whom they feel a natural aversion, rather than affection. Tt 
seems impossible that employers should for ever submit to ré- 
ceive as inmates on whom they depend for the comfort of every 
hour, a succession of person$ whose minds it is rarely possible to 
respect, and whose hearts it is a work of difficulty to reach. 
Such, under a milder or severer character, is the relation of do- 
mestic service every where while society is in its transition state 
from the empire of physical to that of moral force. As the 
transition advances, the relation will change for the better,—as 
indeed it is scarcely possible that it could become worse. Mean- 
time the mere complaint of each of the parties to itself does no 
good, and may do much harm by exasperating bad feelings, 
already too strong, and for which individuals are rarely re- 
sponsible. 

It is commonly said that Education is the remedy for this, as 
for other social evils. This is true; but the education must 
begin with the master. What is commonly called education is a 
great good; but if it has failed to teach employers the truth 
which lies at the bottom of social reform, it will probably fail to 
impart it to the employed. This great truth is, that mutual 
service is honourable, and not disgraceful. Reading and writing, 
the study of history, science, and art, have not yet enlightened 
the aristocracies of the earth upon this matter; and they may be 
sure that no charity schools will of themselves make the labour- 
ing classes wise upon the point. Domestic servants in England 
are not untrustworthy and unamiable because they suppose that 
the world is as flat as Salisbury Plain, or because they cannot 
spell, or because they believe that gipsies can tell their fortunes ; 
but because they feel themselves an oppressed and degraded 
class. A Louisiana slave is scandalised at her mistress taking 
up the tongs; and an English maid-servant is discomposed at 
the lady of the house choosing to make a pudding, or iron her 
husband’s cravats. In their eyes, the ladies are degrading them- 
selves by doing useful things, which are “ servants’ work.” 
Slave and servant are completely in the wrong here ;’ ignorant 
and immoral in their views and feelings: but they are so because 
their employers are wrong, ignorant, and immoral first. Long 
before the Norman conquest, long before the prevalence of 
feudal pride in Europe, long before the day of the princes, 
nobles, and priests, who committed all that was most worthy to 
be done by human hands to thralls, serfs, and churls, there’ was 
-One who declared that those who would be chief must be ’ser- 
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vants, and that he himself came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. Long ago as this was, and followed as this Teacher 
has been, these sayings of his are barely beginning to be under- 
stood, even now. ‘The classes which, as the most enlightened, 
lead society, have yet to be initiated into the great doctrine of the 
glory of Service; and the less educated classes must follow up 
their better convictions before social safety and comfort can be 
attained. Here is where the proposed remedy of education 
must begin. The better convictions must be shown in practice, 
and not only in preaching. ‘There is no use in masters telling 
their servants that every one respects the industrious, while they 
themselves are seen to pay the most honour to the lazy and 
luxurious. ‘There is no use in mistresses assuring their maids 
that there is great credit in humble usefulness, when they them- 
selves, pining in idleness, will not touch their household burdens 
with one of their fingers. Men and maid-servants will go on to 
believe from what they see, rather than from what they are told : 
and while gentlemen continue to be distinguished by their re- 
tinue, and ladies are waited upon.as much from ostentation and 
laziness as for convenience, country girls will have visions of 
swinging upon a gate all day, and town maids will languish on sofas 
when their mistresses are abroad, and footmen will lord it over 
footboys, and gentlemen’s gentlemen will stipulate that their 
bed-curtains shall close at the foot. ‘The probability is, as we 
have already intimated, that the struggle for a supposed state of 
privilege (authority and idleness) will continue till a crisis comes, 
which shall reveal that all this is no privilege at all, but a curse ; 
but happy are they meantime who may learn this by an easier 
and safer discipline, and who, being themselves convinced of 
the glory and beauty of mutual service, may so diffuse their own 
convictions as to cheer and strengthen the hearts of those of their 
fellow-beings whose lot is to serve. 

Women are especially called on to do this. Men of all ranks 
have usually more or less real business to do,—mere or less 
actual service to render to society by head or hand work. 
Women are unhappily precluded trom much of this. Women 
are more distinctly divided into the two classes of those who 
must work, and those who need not or cannot. As might be 
expected, the worst kinds of aristocratic tyranny are found 
among women who do not work ; and they have it in their power 
to inflict more misery by their tyranny than their husbands can 
generally impose. ‘They meet their retribution, speedily and cer- 
tainly ; oe the retribution serves only to increase the evil, while 
the rectifying principle is hidden in darkness. From the commer- 
cial troubles of this country, as from the political troubles of 
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France, multitudes of women, delicately reared, have been 
thrown upon their own resources; and if for some, for many, 
the struggle has seemed too hard, for many more it has been 
roved to be fraught with blessings. The blessedness of work, 
the heavenly fruits of toil, have been experienced by hundreds 
or Peel & who, but for adversity, might now have been 
perishing, body and spirit, from ennui. ‘To such is the charge 
committed of ameliorating the relation of Domestic Service in 
England. As many of these as have seen with their own eyes 
the dignity of ministering, in preference to being ministered to; 
as many as have felt in their own hearts the glow arising from 
intellectual and moral exercise ; as many as have enjoyed the 
amusement of manual occupations, when pride has been cast 
behind and prejudice overcome, are the sisters, and are bound to 
be the saviours, of the domestic servants of society. Their own 
experience, if they let it work, will have made them reasonable 
—will have made them sympathising—will have fitted them to 
be, in this relation, apostolic. ‘They will not only be just and 
entle and affectionate mistresses themselves, but they will take 
the lead in the improvement of the system. ‘They will break 
up, be it in the minds of many or few, the fatal persuasion of an 
opposition of interests between the employers and the em- 
oyed; and this black cloud-canopy once rent asunder, no one 
nows how much sunshine may be let down into the region 
where this million of our people, and their children after them, 
are to spend their lives. The self-education of the employing 
class—the study of the philosophy of Work, and the cultivation 
of sympathy with human feelings, will help to rectify the posi- 
tion of the one party; and the influence of their improvement 
upon those beneath them will tend to dissolve the prejudices 
and temper the feelings of the other. These seem the only 
means of breaking up the evils of our social oppositions of every 
kind, without breaking up society itself. ‘This is a grave con- 
sideration, and one which all householders should lay to heart. 
It is not only themselves and their kitchen inmates who are con- 
cerned in their mutual intercourse ; nor even the present million 
of domestics who are dispersed through the homes of the land; 
but the interests of the future society which, according to the 
preparation made by us, will be a natural and noble offspring of 
our present social organisation, or will arise from its -_ 
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Arr. [X.—1. The History and Antiquities of the Tower of Lon- 
don, §c. &c. By John Bayley, F.R.S., &e. Second Edition. 
Jennings and Chaplin. 


2. A Short History of the Tower of London, including 
a Particular Detail of its Interesting Curiosities; with a 
Brief Account of many of the most celebrated Kings of Eng- 
land, Noblemen, and others, whose Figures in Armour, and 
sitting on Horseback, are exhibited in the Horse Armoury. 
pp. 28. Hodgson, Armoury Ticket Office. 1838. "The 
Current Tower Guide.] 


T° judge from the way in which writers in general have been 
accustomed to speak of the Tower, one would conclude that 
it is nothing but a sturdy piece of antiquity, holding pikes and 
regalia, regarded in the same light and with the same respect by 
everybody who thinks of it, and destined to stand where it does 
for ever, indestructible as royalty and the beef-eaters. But 
although this is, in truth, its general bearing in the public mind, 
it is a good deal modified according to the class of the thinkers. 
If the antiquary conceives of it always as of a picture in a book, 
and a thing connected with the days of Creey and Poitiers,—a 
castle with a moat to it and portcullis, like any ‘real castle,”— 
the inbabitants of the district, though they realize the castle 
with their eyes, have no such veneration for it; nor have its 
own inhabitants. The former regard it as the huge place 
next door, for whose neighbourhood few but contractors are the 
better, and with whose soldiers there are occasional squabbles. 
To the inmates it is a duil, shut-up quarter, locking up soon at 
night, and worse than a “drug” as to anything curious. The 
citizens, for the most part, think of it asa place which they can 
see when they like, and therefore do not much care to see. 
With country people and maid-servants its glory is diminished, 
since it no longer contains the ‘‘ beasiies,” though they retain 
sufficient respect for it as a London sight, and the place that 
contains the armoury and the kings on horseback. Soldiers 
think of it as quarters. ‘The engineer has a respect for it as a 
strong-hold and an imposing antiquity, and a contempt for it as 
a fort to overawe. He knows that it might do very well asa 
defence, but is good for nothing as an offence, especially since the 
new era of Parisian barricades. Lastly, the dandy at the West 
End holds it to be a building in some unattainable remoteness of 
the East, vul to go to see, but respectable inasmuch as it 
has a “ constable” to it, and a salary. 
There is yet one class, however, not of conventional but of 
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real thinkers, or of persons whose real feeling stands them .in- 
stead of thought; and to these, the ‘Tower, though it does not 
impose on them as a place of strength, and to sav the truth, is 
not unvulgarized by the recollection of the poor stitred-up beasts, 
and the sorry payments fur admission yet existing, is a place 
venerable for its years, aud deeply interesting for the mass of 
human emotion, and the mortal and majestic agonies, that have 
taken place within its walls. Here the most heroical spirits have 
been sent to die. Here fortitude has withered, like an oak-tree 
of flesh, unconquerable hut by time. Here common captivity 
has gnawn its heart out. Here innocence and beauty, nay, 

irlhood, has had its slender neck divided on the worse than 
Sschar block. Here ambiiion,—here the lord of everybody, 
the sovereign protector of realms,—has come to an end no better 
than that of the ox that was slain last week to feed his house- 
hold. 

The Tower is in itself a curiosity,—in its local state and cir- 
ceumference. It is, in fact, a little town by itself, isolated by 
walls and a moat, occupying a space of upwards of twelve acres, 
and containing, with numerous other buildings, a high street which 
runs round the walls like an inner-ring, consisting of barracks 
and officers’ houses. ‘The other buildings comprise more of 
these houses, together with armouries and an ancient chapel. 
There is a platform or open space (where the block used to be 
set up), adorned with an avenue of trees; and in the midst ot 
all, stands the Tower, properly so called; that is to say, the 
principal original building, officially known by the name of the 
White ‘Tower, topped with four turrets, and anciently occupied 
asa palace. The Henrys and Edwards occasionally lived in it, 
always spent some time in it on their accession to the throne, 
and invariably proceeded from it to be crowned. Hence the 
Constable is still a grand coronation officer. The average number 
of constantly residing inhabitants, including women and chil- 
dren, is estimated at seven hundred; and there is a constant 
like number, or thereabouts, of military, quartered from suc- 
cessive regiments. ‘Lhe gates close, like those of a college, at 
a particular hour at night,—eleven o'clock ; and a tranquil for- 
mality pervades the whole place, night and day. 

Upon issuing from Tower street or the Minories, the place 

resents itself in a very favourable point of view. It is not 
puddled up, like St Paul’s and other buildings in the in- 
terior of the city. You look across an open space, and see it 
standing like a little city by itself in old times, walled and moated, 
with the castle, or keep, rising high in the middle; and beyond 
-are the masts of the shipping in the river. ‘To an eye accus- 
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témed'to none but modern and inland objects, the sight’ is very 
striking. Chivalry and feudality present themselves at once 
before you. There is the ditch, and a broad one too, to ford 
before you can get at the walls; there are the walls, thick and 
high, and embattelled; above these are the tops of unknown 
buildings,—the houses and palaces of the little isolated city; 
and above all is the keep aforesaid, or great tower, very tall and 
massy, and crowned with its four turrets. You may think ofall 
this, if you will, in as modern a light as possible ;—of the ditch, 
as needless ;—of the waiis, as enclosing soldiers of the 10th 
Foot, and Major Smith, who drives a gig ;—of the houses, as 
containing a set of as peaceful gentlemen as ever lived, with 
pens behind their ears, and salaries “ besides coals and candles ;” 
—and of the tower and the whole place, as a thing to see 
“ curiosities” in,—a kind of great stony show-box,—where faces 
of wax-work stare out of armour on horseback, and toys called 
regalia are to be made visible. and you pay for the sight, as little 
children do the showman in the streets. But time, and size, and 
power will assert their rights overthe imagination. ‘The place 
frowns upon you with its hard old strength, and its cruel and 
stately memories. You think of Raleigh, of Essex, of poor 
Anne Bullen, of Henry the Eighth (as wide and hard as itself) ; 
of Julius Cvesar, its traditional, and William the First, its certain 
founder; and if you are in the humour to be co-eval by sea as 
by land, you may imagine those tops of vessels in the river to be 
fresh from the Crusades. or from the Saracen ports of Spain, 
with burthens of silks and spices from the merchants of Abdoul- 
rahman, or swarthy news from the confines of the Great Khan. 

It did not baulk us at ull in these dreams, when on crossing 
the hill the other day trom ‘Tower street aforesaid, we entered 
the gate on the right hand, and bought our ticket for the show. 
In the Ticket Office, or attending at the door of it, are first 
encountered the Warders, or } eomen (one of whom is to be your 
showman), dressed in the Henry the Eighth costume, which the 
latter word implies to metropelitan ears; and in the Waiting 
Room, you stay till the requisite number of sight-seers (a half- 
hour's collection) ave come together, to set the Yeoman in 
motion at the head of them. With successive parties of this sort 
he and his fellows are occupied from ten o’clock till four. 

The sights usually seen are the armouries; the admittance to 
which is now reduced frev: several shillings to one. To these, 
many, but by no means all visitors, add that of the regalia, 
which costs (#s it did before) a shilling for the person that 
shows it, and one more (not from each individual, but from the 

*whole party collectively) for the yeoman who brings you to the 
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door, and who has shown you the armouries, supposing your 
visit is both to armouries and regalia. 

The yeoman, whose business it was to conduct us, was 
himself a curiosity, and a very respectable one. He is one of a 
set of men who are selected from the military for their good con- 
duct, and rewarded with part of the profits of this employment. 
Qur conductor was Sergeant John Lund, a robust pleasant- 
looking man, between forty and fifty, uneducated, but with a great 
deal of that natural good sense and feeling, which gifts a man 
with a sort of instinctive good breeding, or tact and propriety of 
behaviour. He wore, and doubtless still wears, having been a 
hale, hearty individual some two months ago, a couple of silver 
medals, one for having been at the battle of Waterloo, and the 
other (which, without any disrespect to the first, he reasonably 
values more, because accident could have no hand in its bestowal) 
for “good conduct curing a service of twenty years.” His 
grammar is not the best in the world, and his acquaintance with 
the Kings and others whose posthumous horsemanship he ex- 
hibits, is by rote; but grammar would probably not have been 
learnt without schooling by the Bishop of London himself (whose 
image comes into our mind from a certain mixture of jovial 
stoutness and respectable military decision, not unlike the Ser- 
geant’s), and history is not to be studied in what pretends to be 
nothing but a show. Mr Lund’s business is to state the who 
and what of the things shown; to give neither too little time, 
nor too much, to the beholders; and to hit a nice point between 
respectful attention to their questions or remarks, and a tacit, 
unpresuming claim to seriousness towards his own :—and he does 
all this with a simple, manly decorum, and sober good-humour. 

Quitting the waiting-room, under the guidance of the gallant 
Sergeant, we crossed the open ground of the place through 
certain archways, and arrived at our first object of curiosity—the 
Horse-ArMoury. 


‘*¢ Here,” says the catalogue, *‘ in one spacious room, 150 feet by 
33, are arranged, in regular and chronological order, no less a num- 
ber than 22 equestrian figures, comprising many of the most cele- 
brated Kings of England, accompanied by their favourite lords 
and men of rank, all of them, together with their horses, in the 
armour of the respective periods when they flourished; many, 
indeed, in the identical suits in which they appeared while living. 
Along the centre of the ceiling, immediately over each figure, is a 
Gothic arch, in the centre of which is suspended a banner, which in 
gold letters, on both sides, expresses the name, rank, and date of 
existence of the personage represented. The horses stand, mounted 
by their riders, almost without any visible support, on a floor of 
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brick, raised a little from the Pee boarded flooring, which is 
appropriated to the spectators. This judicious arrangement converts 
the remaining parts of the room into an extensive promenade ; be- 
tween which and the walls, there has, notwithstanding, been found 
sufficient space to insert many interesting and gp curiosi- 
ties, which shall hereafter be described. The walls and ceiling of 
the room are also decorated with a profusion of pieces of armour, 
arms, and military weapons, with the dates of the time neatly 
inscribed thereon. The imposing magnificence and deep interest 
which pervades this scene, is probably unequalled.” 

The scene is undoubtedly interesting, and there is nothing 
exactly of the kind, we believe, in the world. Dr Meyrick, 
celebrated for his knowledge of the antiquities of armour, 
arranged it; and the assignment to him of this task originated, 
we believe, with the present Constable of the Tower, the Duke 
of Wellington, a man of cool and sound judgment where party 
feelings are not concerned, and of a superiority worthy of his 
fame even to those, compared with almost every other ory. 
But it is a pity that the faces of the personages on horse- 
back claim to be likenesses, without attaining as great a com- 
pleteness in that respect as might surely have been possible; 
thus reminding us too much of an ordinary show, and of the old 
wax-work exhibitions of Mrs Salmon. ‘The art of wax-work, as 
applied to human portraiture, is either incapable of attaining its 
object, or, if these are to be taken as its best specimens, is yet in 
its infancy. It makes the face look at once dead and alive, fresh 
and ghastly ; and a more dreary set of robust spectres on horse- 
back is not to be conceived than the personages here present, if 
you regard their countenances only. Surely some better mode, 
or material, is discoverable for doing justice to resemblances of 
this sort. Would not even a good unaffected carving in woed be 
preferable ? Would it not allow of more detail, of more indi- 
vidual likeness, without pretending to that unattainable reality of 
life, which is never anything better than a death with its eyes 
open? Nay, the very death does not succeed; it is no human 
death; the flesh is not flesh, alive or dead; or if flesh, it is flesh 
converted into that ultra-mortal substance called adipocire, or 
wax-fat ; by which, under certain circumstances, human bodies 
become transferable into relationship with those of candles. 


Imperial monarchs, dead, and turn’d to that, 
Might look indeed like these, and shake us as they sat. 


Very interesting, nevertheless, is this long and noble room, 
with its troop of royal and other horsemen, which you leisurely 


inspect as though you were a field-officer of dead kings, and 
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examine as to the proprieties of their costume. It is ar embodied 
chronology of the royal and noble dresses of chivalry, and of 
their gradual departure. By a little help of the imagination, 
you seem to go up close to the living sovereigns, and to beard 
them. In vain were they proud, or ferocious, or unapproachable, 
daring their former lives; you look to and fro from king to cata- 
logue, and from catalogue to king, as though he were responsible 
for his accordance with the list in your hand. ‘The only fault 
we have to find, besides that with the material of their face, is 
that two or three of the royal horsemen (as Henry the Sixth, for 
instance, and James the First) were of too peaceable a charaeter 
to be justly presented to us in this martial guise, and the one who 
is put into the most martial attitude of all is poor young Edward 
the Sixth, who fought as little as either of the two former, and died 
like a consumptive school-boy over his book. ‘These are misrepre- 
sentations which should have been avoided, if either historical or 
artistic truth are worth preserving. We will briefly enumerate 
the whole series, distinguishing those who wear their own iden- 
tical armour. 

1. Edward the First, in his own armour. It is a hauberk, 
with its sleeves of mail, the hood and leggings of the same ma- 
terial; ‘and on the body is the surcoat emblazoned with the 
royal arms before and behind.” He is “ in the act of sheathing 
his sword” (because, we suppose, he was always drawing it). 

2. Henry the Sixth. In beautiful flexible platesarmoug on 
the back and breast, with a battle-axe and spurs, and his horse 
caparisoned with the arms of France and England. He wears a 
knight’s cap surmounted by the crest, and sits in a curious saddle 
of bone-work. All extremely unfitting for thi$ meekest and 
least warlike of princes, whom a philosophical physiologist would 
pronounce to have been the son of his very different father’s bad 
health. Compare this spurious exhibition of him with the ere- 
mitical figure he presents in Shakspeare, wishing he might tend 
sheep. 

3. Edward the Fourth. In a suit of tournament armour, 
&e. &c., the housings of his horse powdered with his badges, . 
the white rose and sun. Characteristic enough of the gallant, 
party monarch, who was quite as willing to tilt before the ladies 
as to fight. 

4. Henry the Seventh. “A fluted suit, of elezant form, 

robably of German manufacture.” He who cenquered Richard 
the Third, hand to hand, cannot be denied his right to a warlike 
appearance; yet the imagination rather portrays him as a miserly 
extortioner, counting his gold. He is a knave one hates the 
worse, from having a sort of respect for him. 
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fio Henry the Eighth. In his own armour. It is. a snit 
of plate armour, gilt. He holds in his hand an iron club, and 
wears a fluted sword on his right side. The sight would almost 
recoil from the great, burly brute (for you here see him in his 
natural fat, large as life), were it not pleased to catch him in his 
own “right earnest” clothes, at this mortal disadvantage. He 
reminds you of what Prince Henry calls Talstaff—“ a bed- 
presser, a horse-back breaker, a huge hill of flesh.” His 
ins6lence would look more insolent than ever, lording it as he 
here does, in despite of death, within the precinets of that place 
where he brought two of his wives to the scaffold; but you 
know that he.is gone into the dumb mystery of things departed, 
to solve the riddle as he may; and the mind is glad to reeur to 
its charities, and to the circumstances that made him what he 
was, not omitting his rich, heartless father, who married for rea- 
sons of state, and produced this heartless son. 

6. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, favourite of the for- 
mer. In his own armour. It is plate armour, and he is: in 
the act of saluting his master with his sword. Charles Brandon 
has got a reputation with posterity upon the strength of a piece 
et sentiment. ‘Ve allude to his appearing at a tournament, after 
marrying the king’s sister, on a saddle-cloth half gold and half 
frizey with the motto— 


*¢ Cloth of gold, do not despise 


* ~* Though thon be match’d with cloth of frize: 
Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 
Though thou be match’d with cloth of gold.” 


But to have been a favourite of Henry the Eighth, and to have 
continued to be a favourite through a whole life, is more than 
enough to bring a man’s character into suspicion; and Brandon, 
upon inquiry, was evidently a mere selfish courtier and time- 
server. Furthermore, he was as unwieldy as his brother-in-law, 
as may here be seen—just such another hog in armour—doubtless 
owing to the same right royal intemperances. 

7. Edward Clinton, Karl of Lincoln, A popular soldier 
and courtier of the same reign, afterwards Lord High Admiral; 
famous for his accomplishments in the tournament, and therefore 
very properly put here. He is in gilt armour, his right hand resting 
on a mace. 

8. Edward the Sixth. “ This figure,” says the catalogue, 
*‘is particularly deserving of notice, both on account of its armour, 
which is what is termed russet, and gilt in the most curious 
manner throughout, and also for the fine attitude in which it is 
placed. The youthful monarch stands firmly in the left stirrup, 
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with his face and body inclined to the right; and while. with his 
left hand he points to some distant object, his right ,grasps a 
curiously engraved and ornamented mace.” We have already 
noticed the impropriety of displaying in this guise and attitude 
the weakly scholar, who died young, and whose death, by the 
way, we cannot help thinking a fortunate event for his country. 
All princes who die young are meritorious by virtue of their fate; 
but Edward, in spite of his endowments of hospitals (which his 
father was not deficient in before him, and by which many a 
knave has endeavoured to compound with heaven), showed a 
cold, unfeeling character in the way in which he let his uncles 
perish; and, though he expressed sorrow at executions for reli- 
gion, permitted them also. He had the sickliness of his sister 
ary, without the heartiness of Elizabeth. 

9. Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. Not illustri- 
ous for anything, that we are aware of, but his marriage with a 

rand-daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward the 

ourth ; a lustre that, however in a man’s lifetime it may dazzle 
the eyes of all who have a propensity to take off their hats, 
becomes a sorry bit of dead light in a corner in after ages, when 
it is te be searched for in the rubbish of Peerages. He is in plate 
armour, richly gilt. 

10. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite, of equivocal memory, In his own armour. It was 
originally gilt, and in some places is adorned with his initials, 
R. D.; in others, with the collar of the Garter, with the figure 
of St Michael, and with his badge, the ragged staff. 

1]. Sir Henry Lee, Master of the Armoury. “ He holds 
in his right hand a battle-axe, which rests upon his shoul- 
der. Sir Henry,” continues the catalogue, “was of Ditchley, in 
Oxfordshire, where is preserved his portrait, with that of his 
faithful dog. He was champion to Queen Elizabeth; and, 
though he died in her reign, has, in defiance to all chronology, 
been introduced into the novel of ‘ Woodstock.’” This charge 
of our critical catalogue-maker against the great novelist is true, 
and, among other liabilities to similar charges (occasioned, per- 
haps, by the careless modesty of his very genius, which did 
not foresee that so much account would be made of it), has 
given his admirable productions a drawback, in a historical point 
of view, which is seriously to be regretted. Sir Henry Lee was 
ancestor of the present noble family of Dillon—Viscounts Dillon; 
the late head of which, both for appearance and accomplishments, 
it might have rejoiced the ghost of his gallant progenitor to 
look upon—to say nothing of the grace and beauty of kis daugh- 
ters, or their mother. 
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12. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. In “a fine suit of 
armour inlaid with gold. ‘The cantle of the saddie is very beau- 
tifully engraved and gilt. In his right hand he holds a short sword 
of curious workmanship.” This is Leicester’s successor in the favour 
of Elizabeth, who met with a spirit in him, too much like her own 
in point of vehemence, and ultimately sent him to the scaffold for 
his experiment in dictating to ner by an insurrection—a seve- 
rity, however just in regard to existing laws and circumstances, 
from the shock of which she is thought never to have recovered. 
He was just the man to be admired by such a woman—romantic 
and generous for tle most part, peremptory and overbearing in 
the last resort ; and it was probably the consciousness of having 
given him some first offence, which haunted her with the alleged 
remorse. 

13. James the First. In a plain suit of armour, with a tilting 
lance. What a man to wear a soldier’s dress, who could not 
bear to look upon asword! He is said to have been near put- 
ting out Sir Kenelm Digby’s eye while knighting him, from 
pure horror of handling the “cold iron.” Yet such is liabit (and 
the consciousness perhaps of having the enemy at a disadvantage, 
and stretched harmless before him!) that the same man could 


revel in the ugly task of cutting up a dead stag. Sir Kenelm 
(most probzbly with great truth, though his opinion seems to 


> 


have been laughed at as one of his “refinements” at the time) 
attributed this fear on the part of his Majesty to the circumstance 
of his mother’s having been frightened during her pregnancy by 
the assassination of Rizzio. ‘To the same cause (and his father’s 
debauchery) may be attributed his personal defects of big tongue, 
ill-jointed limbs, &e. ; and hence the excusability of much that is 
objected to him. So surely, the more we know of anything, will 
charity go hand in hand with knowledge. 

14. Sir Horace Vere, Captain General. Famous in the 
wars of Holland and the Palatinate for the taking of Sluys, and 
for his retreat from Spinola. He is here supposed to be in at- 
tendance upon James, and holds a mace in his right hand. 

15. Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. ‘The collector of 
the Arundel Marbles, who is charged with pride and igno- 
rance by Clarendon, probably out of his own greater pride, and 
dislike of the Earl’s opinions in Church and State. Lord Carlisle 
said of him, ‘* Here comes the Earl of Arundel, in his plain staff 
and trunk hose, and his beard in his teeth, that looks more like a 
nobleman then any of us.” But he has no business in the pre- 
sent military troop. Like Vere, he is supposed to be in atten- 
dance upon James, and has a mace on his shoulder. 

16. Henry, Prince of Wales, Son of James the First. In 
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his own armour;— ‘a most beautiful suit, highly deserving 
the attention of the curious. It is engraved throughout with 
subjects relating to battles, sieges, the burning of cities, &c., 
and is richly gilt.” A hopeful attire for a young shepherd of his 

ople! This Prince of Wa}es, who has the usual reputation of 
princes that die young (and appears more than most to have de- 
served it), is sale to have been as martially inclined as his 
father was otherwise, and ought to have had the “ tilting lance ” 
assigned to him which has been given to the latter, his reputation 
having been great in the tilting yard. He valued and patronised 
Raleigh; and said of his imprisonment in this place, that ‘‘no 
king but his father would keep such a bird in a cage.” 

17. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. ‘The favourite 
of James and Charles, who was assassinated by Felton. He 
is spanning a wheel-lock pistol. There was a magnanimity 
about Buckingham, in spite of his faults, which made him a candtd 
enemy as well as a hearty friend; and he was formed to gain 
ascendancy over the weak, both by the showiness of his person, and 
the very confidence of his temper.’ James he called ‘dad ” and 
gossip ;” and Charles, when his playmate, he is understood not 
only to have ventured to call names, but to strike. ‘ 


he worthy Serjeant Lund is punctiliously decorous, as well 
as respectful, even to defunct superiors. Even Felton receives 
his proper designation from him, as a man of a certain rank. He 
tells you, ‘* This is the Duke of Buckingham, who was assassi- 
nated in the year 1628 by Captain Felton of the Royal Navy.” 


He sees with equal eye, as shewing all, 
A captain stab, and Queen Anne Bullen fall. 


18. Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles the First. 
Supposed to be about twelve years of age. In his own suit of 
ornamental armour. 

19. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. In armour 
descending no lower than his knees, ‘‘ the use of leg pieces 
having been discontinued about this period. This celebrated 
statesman” (continues the catalogue) ‘fell a victim to the rage and 
machinations of a factious parliament ; and Charles the First 
never —— himself for yielding to their turbulent importu- 
nities, and signing the warrant for his execution, which took 
= on Tower hill.” 'This is a cool way of settling the question 

etween parliament and its apostate, and making the ‘‘ word of a 
prince” depend upon the trouble given him to keep it! It 
would be well if catalogues, designed for the information of all 
parties upon the only matters with which the writers are really 
conversant, would abstain from giving political opinions on either 
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side—as our more sensible friend, Sergeant Lund, does. Went- 
worth was a great spirit, ruined by pride and self-seeking; and that 
is the best that can be said of him. 

Charles the First. In his own armour; the surface of it 
entirely gilt. “‘‘ This armour,” theezatalogue tells us, ‘ was laid 
on the coffin of the great Duke of Marlborough, at his funeral 
procession.” How absurd—te lay on the coffin-of a Whig 
general the obsolete armour of a Tory king! 


21. James the Second. “ His dress,” says the catalogue, 
“consists of a drab-coloured velvet coat, with large covered 
buttons, laced with silver, worn over a bright blue velvet waistcoat 
ornamented with gold lace. He wears a long and curling black 
wig, falling down upon his shoulders, above which appears a capa- 
cious neck-cloth, tied ina bow; and a pair of very large jack-boots, 
with gilt spurs, completes the description of his wearing apparel. 
His only armour is a cuirass, a gauntlet for the left hand, extend- 
ing to his elbow as a protection; and a helmet with ornamental 
bars of brass, the grating of which represent the form of the king’s 
arms, and has on it the letters’ ‘1I..R.’ He wears a sword by his 
side, and has a baton in his hand; and the striking contrast which 
his appearance affords, when compared with the rest of the eques« 
trian figures, is well worthy of observation.” 

Poor James! He finishes the series, like an involuntary bur- 
lesque,—a sort of king of tailors. 

In this same room, among a multitude of other curiosities, are 
shown some further specimens of the progress of arms and armour, 
including whole-length figures of officers and common soldiers, 
and a crusader upon his barbed horse. 

We were hence conducted to Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury, 
which is in the White Tewer, and used to be called the Spanish 
Armoury, “from a tradition that it contained the spoils of what 
was vainly called the ‘ Invincible Armada;’ but as the tradition 
had but shallow foundation, it has been discontinued, and the 
name changed to that of Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury, by order of 
the Master General and Board of Ordnance.” 

This is one among the many proofs of sincerity, and superiorit 
to cant and affectation, which have procured the Duke of Wel- 
lington thie respect of sincere persons among all parties. .- 

The room now called Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury is, tra- 
ditionally, the prison-reom of Sir Walter Raleigh. It has been 
suited to its new designation by architectural fittings-up, in the 
Norman style of the period at which the Tower was built; and 
the great strength of the walls of the White Tower is here ‘‘very 
conspicuous, the eastern side being seventeen feet six inches in 
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thickness.” This room is full of ancient arms of all sorts, 
offensive and defensive, including the pretty ferocity (a hanging 
ball with spikes), called the ‘* Morning Star;” a surviving 
specimen of which lucky planet “ came dancing” from the north- 
east the other day upon the head of a certain Marquis, illustrious 
in the annals of the police. There also is the Battle-axe, in- 
cluding three guns, facetiously called a “ holy-water sprinkle,” 
and said to have been the staff” (observes the honest catalogue) 
“with which King Henry the Eighth was walking the streets of 
London, at night, when refusing to give an account of himself to 
the watchmen, he was put into the Poultry Compter, where he 
remained till the following morning.” Here, furthermore, is the 
axe said to have cut off the heads of the Earl of Essex (which is 
thought the least improbable tradition of the two) and of poor 
little hysterical Anne Bullen (a tradition, which, the catalogue 
says, ‘* has but slender support.”) And here, above all, are the in- 
struments of torture, so long regarded with horrified curiosity by 
the visitors of the Tower, one of which, the Collar of Torment, 
was “ certainly taken” (the catalogue says) “ from the Spaniards 
in 1588. ‘The others are the Bilboa, or Yoke ; the ‘Thumb-screw; 
and the Cravat, an engine for locking together hands, feet, and 
neck. The visitor may put these on, if he pleases, to help him 
to a pleasing thrill in his joints. He is also allowed to handle the 
uxe, and fancy himself beheaded or beheading. 

Among those who were coming to torture us, on board the 
Spanish Armada, was (we blush for the honour of poetry to say 
it) Lope de Vega, the famous dramatist. He was even an officer 
of the Inquisition. So little had the most wide-thinking of all 
arts availed hitherto against a narrow bringing-up in points of 
religion. And there are poets, even now, who have to answer 
for the bigotry of their “ godfathers and godmothers” in this 
respect; though by the blessing of greater ones (such as Shak- 
speare) bigotry itself has long begun to blush for the more brutal 
forms of cruelty; and heretics are tormented with paragraphs, 
instead of thumbscrews. ‘These too, however, are softening 
their worst features under the increasing light of humanity; and 
ere long perhaps, literature will be quite freed from this dis- 
grace, and people have finally discovered, that difference of 
opinion is really no greater offence in another man, than they 
feel it to be in themselves. 


‘* At the end of the room is a spirited figure of Queen Elizabeth 
seated upon a cream-coloured horse, held by a page: she is in a 
dress in imitation of that worn by her Majesty in the procession to 
St Paul’s, when she went to that cathedral in great state, te return 
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thanks and praise to the Almighty for deliverance from. Spanish 
thraldom.” 

**. Her Majesty ” (not her usual title by the way in those days) 
Jooks.as well as wax will let her, and so does the page. She is 
all over pearls, petticoat, and ruff; and the page has a shop-full 
of ribbons on him, yet is gracefully dressed, and is as proper a 
little “ foot-page,” as if he had come out of an old ballad. ‘The 
two form a really interesting sight. We must not forget some 
inscriptions still remaining on the walls, left there by people who 
have inhabited this room asa prison. What an affecting con- 
sideration is the difference of the feelings with which they wrote 
them, lingering perhaps in years of agony, and the comfortable, 

assing way in which they are perused by visitors! A room, 
like an old vaulted garret, without window or chimney, opens 
from out this larger one, and is said to have been Sir Walter 
Raleigh's chamber. 

From Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury we proceed to the grand 
storehouse, which contains the train of artillery, the grand 
Staircase, and the Armoury of Small Arms. ‘The Grand Store- 
house is full of cannon of all ages, mortars, wooden guns, 
&v.; and contains also some naval curiosities, including the 
 steering-wheel” of the Victory,—the ship in which Nelson 
gave up his great and hearty spirit. ‘The Grand Staircase (it is 
a pity the word “ grand” is applied to a staircase, especially one 
that is vot grand in itself, and the nobler curiosities of which are 
made subordinate to “ honours ” of avery fugitive description, )— 
the Grand Staircase contains various figures of knights and pike- 
men, and trophies of kettle-drums from Blenheim, and guns 
from Waterloo: and the Armoury of Small Arms—But it is 
worth while making an extract of some length from the catalogue 
to describe this :— 

‘“¢ On entering this magnificent room, you see what was former] 
called a wilderness of arms; but now so systematically Pct | 
that in a few minutes you behold arms for upwards of 100,000 men, 
all new flinted and ready for immediate service. 

‘¢ Passing across the room, and turning your back towards the 
window, you see four square columns formed with long pikes of the 
time of Charles II, forming pillars 22 feeet in height, standing be- 
fore each of which are pillars of the same height, with pistols 
entwined around them in a serpentine direction from top to bottom. 
In the centre of the ceiling is a beautiful carved and gilt ornament, 
encircled by pistols within a square border of pistols. 

‘‘ The spectator standing in the place above-mentioned, looking 
first to the right and then to the left hand, will see the whole extent 
of the room, which is 345 feet in length, and before him he has the 
beautiful centre just described ; also if the door be open, the grand 
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trophy with the bust of the king upon the staircase, forming a 
magnificent coup d’ceil. 

*¢ Round the whole of the room is a cornice formed of drums, 
pistols, and pieces of armour, arranged with skill and effect. On 
the walls are a great variety of ornaments formed of arms, chiefly 
of obsolete patterns. On the front wall of the room, on each side 
of the central window, are beautiful stars formed of swords and 
pistols, with carved centres. Some very fine carving in wood at 
the angles, adds to the interest of these compartments; and here is 
a musket of beagtiful workmanship, which formerly belonged to the 
guard of Tippoo Saib. Passing on towards the west end of the 
room, you have a closer view of the long ranges of muskets, which 
stand on the racks four high, with a cornice of pistols above them. 

** On the north side of the room are other arms disposed in orna- 
mental groups upon the walls, such as a church window formed of 
swords, pistols, and halberds. Gates formed with halberds, 
bayonets, &c. Two stars, one on each side of the entrance, are 
particularly remarked on account of their magnitude and the good 
effect they produce; they are formed of pistols in circles, with a 
square border of small hangers, having brass hilts. Further on to 
the northward is an oval shield, formed of pistols, particularly fine, 
with a carved Medusa head in the centre. At the end is an 
arrangement of musquetoons with brass barrels, having somewhat 
the appearance of an organ. 

‘* At the east end is an immense serpent, formed of pistols, with 
the assistance of a carved head and tail; and further on that of the 


hydra, formed of pistols and plug bavonets, both which have a very 
good effect.” 


The “effect ” of the stands ef arms is very good, because of 
its obvious junction of order with convenience; and it is impos- 
sible, for a similar reason, not to admire the cleverness of the 
first thought of the man (whoever he was) to whose fancy the 
idea of disposing other arms into the form of stars, shields, &c., 
suggested itself. Even figures of animals (so long as they keep 
to the wilder sort) are not so fantastic here, as they are when 
cut out of trees and thickets in gardens. And yet in looking at 
any of the forms and arrays of things military, especially when 
anything of avowed play is mixed up with them, a sense of the 
uerile is apt to interchange itself with that of the formidable. 

fou smile as the old soldier gravely shows you his stars of 

swords, and his snakes all made of pistols. Boys play at soldiers, 
and so, in fact, do men too; and burn their fingers with the 
sport; and it is impossible, on occasions like the present, not to 
feel a doubt whether the world has yet arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and whether, when it does, mankind would not despise 
. the flaring imposture of war and its shows, were it not of an age 
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to think more charitably of the past, and to take care how it 
despised its former self, then but in its progress towards the civili- 
sation which it already fancied itself to have attained. 

So let us onward with good heart towards the department con- 
taining the still showier play-things, the crown jewels; and 
despise nothing either past or contemporaneous, lest we should 
bring our want of sympathy with any of the phases of humanity 
into a contempt far more excusable. 

But first we must notice one real piece of art, in the truest sense 
of the word: a brass gun of exquisite workmanship, which stands 
in the middle of the room last mentioned, and which, in spite of 
the purposes for which it was made, salutes the eyes like a thing of 
peace ; so beautiful is it, and covered with elegancies. It was 
made for the Grand Master of the Order which ruled in Maltss 
by Latterelli, a Roman artist; and was taken by Captain Foote 
in the Seahorse, when on its way to the French Directory from 
Bonaparte, who took it from that island. Itis all over medallions, 
figures, and foliage ; the trails of the carriage, in carved wood, 
are Furies; and the centre of the wheel is a carved sun, whose 
rays are the spokes. ‘The workmanship of the brass in the 
figures, &c., is as beautiful, sharp, and easy, as that of the wood : 
you would think it had just come out of the mould. Some bay- 

eaves, if you look down upon them, and not at their sides (which 

of course betray their thickness) almost appear as naturally 
wrinkled with a day’s wear, as if they had come from the living 
tree. Thus it is that Italy, whoever triumphs over her in other 
respects, is sure to triumph, some way or other, in arts of peace, 
as cabal she triumphed in war. She lays her delicate hand 
upon the very weapons of destruction, and turns them into en- 
chantment ; and when she can do nothing else, she sings, and all 
Europe listens. 

We now came to the room, or cavern rather, or den, in which 
the Regalia are shown. It is more like a wash-house or a 
cock-pit, than an exhibition-room in a royal edifice ; and, at the 
same time, lies so close to the entrance from without,—in fact 
you step directly into it from the open air,—that you cannot 
suppose safety to be the motive for having such a place of depo- 
sit; even though the jewels are shown, as if they were wild beasts, 
through a screen of prison-bars. Add to this a thick darkness 
lit with a lamp or two, and the whole thing is as if the great 
Mammon had turned miser in the style of Elwes, and hired some 
huckster’s vault in St Giles’s for the display of his royalties. 
There is alsoa very infirm old lady, who with a brevity natural to 
such a person occupied in showing them to so many sets of people, 
gets rid of her task as fast as possible, and not with the greatest 
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aceuracy imaginable. Surely, without any detriment to her 
livelihood, all these faults might be corrected by those who have 
made so many improvements in other respects.* William the 
Fourth, with hearty and judicious sailor's-criticism, pronounced 
the National Gallery at Charing cross to be a ‘little poking 
hole;” and so itis. We always feel ashamed for our country 
while looking at it, especially when we consider how many 
foreigners, at present in England, have seen far nobler edifices 
in countries of a fourth and fifth rate order. What his Majesty 
said, or might have said, to the coal-hole called the “ Crown 
Jewel Room,” we know not; but he certainly never saw mid- 
shipmen worse off for a berth, when he was at sea. 

The principal crown amoug the Regalia, disingenuously called 
in the Guide Book the “ Ancient Imperial Crown,” is. still 
ignorantly shown by the old lady aforesaid, as that of Edward the 
Confessor. The Regalia, including vestments, were in old times 
all shown as his,—the survivors of hundreds of years of change, 
extortion, profligate expenditure, and civil war! and intelligent 
men appear to have believed in them— 

‘¢ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat.” 


The Parliamentarians destroyed the greater part, if not all, of 
these venerable impostures; and the present regalia are no older 
than the time of Charles the Second. They stand upon shelves 
receding one above the other, and you stare at them by lamp- 
light through the prison bars before-mentioned, the old lady 
expediting the requisite information, and startling the uninitiated 
by secretly setting a crown revolving under the light, so as to 
exhibit its jewelry on all sides. ‘There are arms, sceptres, orbs, 
fonts, drinking-vessels, spoons, dishes, and salt-cellars. Some of 
the sceptres are elegant, particularly a Queen’s ivory sceptre 
(which looks comfortable to hold, and suitable to a fair hand), 
and the crowns are gorgeous; but we think no modern crown in 
such good taste, or so truly regal, as those in old books and 
paintings, that consisted only of circles, with flowers rising from 
them, such as the Edwards and Henrys wore. The modern 
crown, with its velvet cap inside, and its overarching and meet- 
ing bars, is clumsy compared with them, and ridiculously op- 
pressive with weight, especially in summer. A King should 
be crowned with a diadem of the best possible taste and unique- 





* It is expressly stated in the guide-book, that the ordnance department 
has nothing to do with the Regalia. The Duke of Wellington, therefore, was 
accountable for none of the anti-improvements here remaining. But why does not 
the Government interfere ? 
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ness, but not of the greatest possible lumber and costliness ; for 
it isnot his wealth makes him what he is, but the understood 
wisdom of the institution of royalty; and his front should be 
graced accordingly. Whether any sort of crowning is useful, 
now that successions are no longer disputed,—whether it is not 
merely pernicious to the individual, by superinducing vanity 
upon vanity, and a maddening intensity of self-estimation—and 
equally so to the people, supposing them either to admire or to 
contemn it (making them slavish in proportion as they admire, 
and prepared for days of angry counteraction by their contempt), 
are questions we shall not enter upon in this article, with the 
exception of noticing one point which strongly impresses us under 
any view of the subject, and which is this:—that as long as any 
nation is not perfectly civilized, or at least not advanced beyond 
the very imperfect civilization in which it presents the two ex- 
tremes of rich and poor (and in this respect our own country is, 
in comparison with what it should be, a country still but in a con- 
dition of refined barbarism), so long a coronation, however 
natural to that sort of country, is an exhibition that partakes of 
the look of a sort of madness; for it is as if a man should cover 
his head with jewels, while his feet were without shoes and stock- 


ings, and starving with cold. 
Jewels are beautiful things to look at:—concentrations of 
light, colour, and clearness, which are among the enchantments 


of inanimate nature. We have no sort of contempt for them, 
except in comparison with human emotion ; but as no sovereign 
(with all our hopes of the fair one who has just dawned upon us) 
has hitherto assumed these regalia, who gives them any attrac- 
tion of a higher sort than their own lustre, the most interesting 
circumstances connected with them is the daring attempt of 
Blood to carry off the crown, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. The following account of it, chiefly furnished by the 
family of the man who was keeper of them at the time, has been 
often quoted in histories of the Tower, but we make no apology 
for repeating it; first, hecause it is always found to be welcome 
to the memories of intelligent readers; secondly, because the 
spirit of no account of the Tower can he complete without it; 
and thirdly, because we have a theory of our own about the man, 
which differs from preceding ones. There is also Marvell’s epi- 
gram, which seldom closes it, but ought always to do so; and a 
pleasant passage from Rochester, together with a curious note or 
two from other writers; so that our readers will here possess a 
completer account of the man than has perhaps yet been brought 
together. We shall begin with the detail of the adventure :— 
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‘¢ About three weeks before this audacious villain made his at- 
tempt upon the crown, he came to the Tower in the habit of a parson, 
with a long cloak, cassock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by a 
woman whom he called his wife. They desired to see the regalia, 
and just as their wishes had been gratified, the lady feigned sudden 
indisposition ; this called forth the kind offices of Mrs Edwards, 
the keeper’s wife, who having courteously invited her into their 
house to repose herself, she soon recovered, and on their departure 
expressed themselves thankful for this civility. 

‘¢ A few days afterwards Blood came again, bringing a present 
to Mrs Edwards of four pairs of white gloves from his pretended 
wife; and, having thus begun the acquaintance, they made fre- 
quent visits to improve it. After a short respite of their compli- 
ments, the disguised ruffian returned again; and, in conversation 
with Mrs Edwards, said that his wife could discourse of nothing 
but those good people in the Tower, and she had long studied, 
and at length bethought herself of a handsome way of requital. 
You have, quoth he, a pretty young gentlewoman for your 
daughter, and I have a young nephew, who has two or three 
hundred a year in land, and is at my disposal. If your daughter 
be free, and you approve it, I'll bring him here to see her, and 
we will endeavour to make it a match. This was easily assented 
to by old Mr Edwards, who invited the parson to dine with 
him on that day: he readily accepted the invitation ; and, taking 
upon him to say grace, performed it with great seeming devo- 
tion, and, casting up his eyes, concluded it with a prayer for 
the King, Queen, and Royal Family. After dinner he went up to 
see the rooms, and observing a handsome case of pistols hang there, 
expressed a great desire to buy them, to present to a young lord 
who was his neighbour; a pretence by which he thought of disarm- 
ing the house against the period intended for the execution of 
his design. At his departure, in which was a canonical benediction 
of the good company, he appointed a day and hour to bring his 

oung nephew to see his mistress; which was the very way that 
e made his daring attempt. 

“‘ The good old gentleman had got up ready to receive his guest, 
and the daughter was in her best dress to entertain her expected 
lover ; when behold, Parson Blood, with three more, came to the 
Jewel House, all armed with rapier blades in their canes, and every 
one a dagger, and a brace of pocket pistols. Two of his companions 
entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the crown, and the third 
stayed at the door as if to look after the young lady, a jewel of a 
more charming description, but in reality as a watch. The 
daughter, who thought it not modest to come down till she was 
called, sent the maid to take a view of the company, and bring a 
description of her gallant ; and the servant, conceiving that he was 
the’ intended bridegroom, who stayed at the door, being the 
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youngest of the party, returned to soothe the anxiety of her young 
mistress with the idea she had formed of his person. 

‘‘ Blood told Mr Edwards that they would not go up stairs till 
his wife came, and desired him to show his friends the crown 
to pass the time till then; and they had no sooner entered the 
room, and the door, as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over 
the old man’s head, and a gag put in his mouth. 

“‘Thus secured they told him that their resolution was to have 
the crown, globe, and sceptre; and, if he would quietly submit to 
it, they would spare his life; otherwise he was to expect no mercy. 
He thereupon endeavoured to make all the noise he possibly could, 
to be heard above; they then knocked him down with a wooden 
mallet, and told him that if yet he would lie quietly they would 
spare his life; but if not, upon his next attempt to discover them, 
they would kill him. Mr Edwards, however, according to his own 
account was not intimidated by this threat, but strained himself to 
make the greater noise, and in consequence received several more 
blows on the head with the mallet, and was stabbed in the belly : 
this again brought the poor old man to the ground, where he lay 
for some time in so senseless a state,. that one of the villains pro- 
nounced him dead. Edwards had come a little to himself, and, 
hearing this, lay quietly, conceiving it best to be thought so. The 
booty was now to be disposed of, and one of them, named Perrot, 
secreted the orb; Blood held the crown under his cloak; and the 
third was about to file the sceptre in two, in order that it might be 
placed in a bag, brought for that purpose; but, fortunately, the son 
of Mr Edwards, who had been in Flanders with Sir John Talbot, 
and on his landing in England had obtained leave to come away 
post, to visit his father, happened to arrive while this scene was 
acting ; and on coming to the door the person who siood sentinel 
asked with whom he would speak ? to which he answered that he 
belonged to the house; and perceiving the person to be a stranger, 
told him that if he had any business with his father that he would 
acquaint him with it, and so hastened up stairs to salute his friends. 
This unexpected accident spread confusion amongst the party, and 
they instantly decamped with the crown and orb, leaving the 
sceptre yet unfiled. 

“‘ The aged keeper now raised himself upon his legs, torced the 
Bae from his mouth, and cried, ‘Treason! murder!’ which being 

eard by his daughter, who was perhaps anxiously expecting far 
other sounds, she ran out and reiterated the cry. The alarm now 
became general, and young Edwards and his brother-in-law, Cap- 
tain Beckman, ran after the conspirators, whom a warder put 
himself in a position to stop; but Blood discharged a pistol at him, 
and he fell, although unhurt, and the thieves proceeded safely to 
the next post, where one Sill, who had been a soldier under 
Cromwell, stood sentinel; but he offered no opposition, and they 
accordingly passed the drawbridge. Horses were waiting for them 
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at St Catherine’s gate, and as they ran that way along the Tower 
wharf, they themselves cried out, ‘Stop the rogues,’ by which they 
— on unsuspected till Captain Beckman overtook them, At 

is head Blood fired another pistol, but missed him, and was seized. 
Under the cloak of this daring villain was found the crown, and, 
although he saw himself a prisoner, he had the impudence to 
struggle for his prey, and, when it was finally wrested from him, said, 
‘It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful: it was for a 
crown !’ 

‘¢ Parrot, who had formerly served under General Harrison, was 
also taken; but Hunt, Blood’s son-in-law, reached his horse and 
rode off, as did two other of the thieves; but he was soon after- 
wards stopped, and likewise committed to custody. 

‘¢ In this struggle and confusion, the great pearl, a large diamond, 
and several smaller stones, were lost from the crown; but the two 
former and some of the latter were afterwards found and 
restored; and the Ballas ruby, broken off the sceptre, being found 
in Parrot’s pocket, nothing considerable was eventually missing. 

‘¢ As soon as the prisoners were secured, young Edwards has- 
tened to Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then master and treasurer of 
the Jewel-House, and gave him an account of the transaction. Sir 
Gilbert instantly went to the King, and acquainted his Majesty 
with it; and his Majesty commanded him to proceed forthwith to 
the Tower, to see how matters stood; to take the examination of 
Blood and the others ; and to return and report it to him. Sir Gil- 
bert accordingly went; but the King in the meantime was per- 
suaded by some about him to hear the examination himself, and 
the prisoners in consequence were sent for to Whitehall, a circum- 
stance which is supposed to have saved these daring wretches from 
the gallows. 

‘«* Blood, who had previously been the leader in an attempt upon 
the life of the Duke of Ormond, during his examination respecting 
the crown was also interrogated on that subject, and, as if he valued 
himself upon the action, and possibly suspecting that some dis- 
covery had already been made concerning it, without any scruple 
acknowledged that he was one of the party; but, on being asked 
respecting his associates, he answered, that ‘He would never betray 
a friend’s life, nor deny a guilt in defence of his own!’ As to the 

rovocation which he had for that assault, he said that the Duke 

ad taken away his estate, and had executed some of his friends, 
for which he and many others were bound by a solemn oath to be 
revenged. Lest the concealment of any of his audacities should 
detract trom the romance of his life, he also voluntarily confessed 
to the King that he had been engaged in a design to kill his Ma- 
jesty with a carbine from among the reeds by Thames side above 

attersea; and that the cause of this resolution in himself and 
others was his Majesty’s severity over the consciences of the godly, 
in suppressing the freedom of religious assemblies, but. that when 
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he had put himself in wait for that purpose, ais heart was checked 
by an awe of Majesty ; and he did not only himself relent, but also 
diverted his associates from the design. 

** By these confessions, he told the King that he had sufficiently 
laid himself open to the law, and might reasonably anticipate its 
utmost rigour; for which, as far as concerned himself, he was 
prepared, inasmuch as there were hundreds of their friends, yet 
undiseovered, who were bound to each other by the indispensable 
oaths of conspirators, to revenge the death of any of their col- 
leagues ; upon those who should bring them to justice; and that, 
therefore, his Majesty and all his Ministers would be exposed to 
the daily fear and expectation of a massacre. On the other hand, 
however, if his Majesty would spare the lives of a few, he might 
win the hearts of many, who, as they had been daring in mischiefs, 
would be as bold, if received into pardon and favour, to distinguish 
themselves in the service of the state. 

' Thus did that audacious and wary villain partly overawe and 
partly captivate the goodnature of the King; in short, after being 
remanded to prison, he and his accomplices were not only pardoned, 
but that vile wretch himself received .into favour; had five hundred 
pounds a-year conferred upon him in Ireland; was admitted to the 
private intimacy of that abandoned Court, enjoying the smiles 
of Majesty, and even frequently seen employing his influence as a 
most successful patron. Many courted his acquaintance, as the 
Indians reverence devils—that they may not hurt them; but all 
good men inwardly despised and looked upon him with horror. He 
died peacefully in his bed on the 29th of August, 1680, fearlessly, 
and without the signs of penitence, totally hardened and forsaken 
by heaven. 

“©The venerable Talbot Edwards, so far from receiving the 
merited reward of his fidelity, through the great intercession of 
his friends, obtained a grant from the Exchequer of two hundred 
pounds for himself, and one hundred more for his son ; but the pay- 
ment even of these small sums was so long delayed, and the ex- 
penses attendant on the old man’s wounds so great, that they were 
obliged at last to sell their orders for half their amount, in read 
money. This good and faithful servant survived his injuries til 
the 30th of September, 1674, when he died, aged eighty vears:and 
nine months. 

*‘ What could have been King Charles’s real motive for extend- 
ing mercy to such a wretch as Blood, must ever be a mystery to 
the world. Few will be inclined to believe that the proffer of ser- 
vice from so vile a miscreant could have prevailed upon his Ma- 
jesty’s judgment, for base indeed must be the government that 
could have recourse to such instruments to support it, and despicable 
must be that authority which would be intimidated from the 
execution of justice upon so great a malefactor; yet both these 
seem to have operated in the villain’s favour, and he was ever after 
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regarded as ‘a sicarius to a profligate set of men, to overawe any 
one who had integrity enough to resist the measures of a most pro- 
fligate Court.’ 

** As Blood was also charged, and by his own confession guilty, 
of the attempt upon the Duke of Ormond’s life, Lord Arlington 
was sent, when the villain’s pardon was decided upon, in order to 
inform his Grace that it was his Majesty’s pleasure that he should 
not be prosecuted ; and his Lordship was about to assign the King’s 
reasons, but the Duke interrupted him, and nobly answered, ‘ If 
his Majesty can forgive Blood’s stealing the crown, he may easily 
pardon his attempt upon my life ; and if such be his Majesty’s plea- 
sure, that is a sufficient reason for me: your Lordship may spare 
the rest.’ ” 


It was not only the somewhat pedantic virtue of Ormond that 
was astonished at Blood’s reception at court. Everybody was 
astonished. Rochester has the following stanza in his ‘ History 
of Insipids :’— 

*< Blood, that wears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 
How much he is at court in grace, 
For stealing Ormond and the crown! 
Since loyalty does no man good, 
Let’s steal the king, and out-do Blood.” 
And Marvell took occasion of the “ parson’s gown” to vent, in 
a famous epigram, his more conscientious indignation against the 
then bad ya ed of the prelacy, which had not yet been puri- 
fied from the inhumanities of Laud. 
«¢ When daring Blood, his rent to have regain’d, 
Upon the English diadem distrain’d, 
He chose the cassock, circingle, and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown; 
But his lay-pity underneath prevail’d, 
And whilst he sav’d the keeper’s life, he fail’d. 
With the priest’s vestment had he put on 
The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone.” 


Granger, in his * Biographical History of England,’ says that 
Blood was not a Colonel. We believe that no higher rank 
can be traced for him than that of Lieutenant; yet he was 
finally admitted to the society of people of rank as Colonel 
Blood. He is said by Carte and others to have been the son ef 
a blacksmith in Ireland. But “ Blood” is a name not unknown 
to the annals of the gentry; his son-in-law, Hunt, we believe, 
was of a gentleman’s family; and it is certain that Blvod ob- 
tained grants of land trom the Puritan interest in Ireland, when 
in a state of contest with that of Wentworth. He was in the 
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‘* non-conformist” connexion at first, and appears to have re- 
mained in, or returned to it, at last; for one of the most 
curious anecdotes respecting him is thus related by Dr Walter 
Pope in his Life of Bishop Ward (we quote the passage from 
Granger) :— 

“¢ Blood, being of a sudden become a great favourite at court, 
and the chief agent of the dissenters, brought the bishop a verbal 
message from the king not to molest them; upon which he (the 
bishop) went to wait on his Majesty, and humbly represented to 
him, that there are only two troublesome non-conformists in his 
diocese, whom he doubted not, with his Majesty’s permissicn, but 
that he should bring to their duty; and then he named them. 
These are the very men, replied the king, you must not meddle with ; 
to which he obeyed, letting the prosecution against them fall.” 

Among the other evidences of Blood’s free and easy position 
with Charles’s courtiers, not the least noticeable is one that 
appears in the Diary of John Evelyn, who records that he 
dined with him and Grammont at the table of the Lord Trea- 
surer. What business the very virtuous Mr Evelyn had in such 
company, is more easily explainable perhaps, than formalism or 
conventionalism would like to hear; but it shows what a king’s 
countenance can do for a man, and perhaps of what use Blood 
was to the shifty speculations for getting money, then common 
to Charles and his “ merry men.” Evelyn describes him (we 
quote from memory) as having a “ false, bloody, and dissembling 
look.” 

We take the 2al history of Blood to be this:—that he was a 
man of good f: sily and dissenting connexions, with real claims 
to some property withheld from him by the Irish Government ; 
—that he was not unwilling to keep a fair face with the world, 
had all gone well with him, being a sharp, yet not un-hearty 
man of the world in the first instance, but of bold and reckless 
feelings, if thwarted ;—that in consequence he persuaded him- 
self, half in reality and half out of a natural ruffianly energy, 
that he had a right to get his property’s worth how he could, and 
might dash at the crown-jewels for it, especially as he very likely 
had reasons for hoping that in the event of the worst, he should 

et off as he did;—and finally, that he did so get off, partly 
colin Charles did both admire and fear him, and partly be- 
cause he was in possession of some court-secrets, probably econ- 
nected with money, the disclosure of which might have been of 
serious moment to divers exalted personages, the king included. 
We have sometimes fancied that Charles himself (to whose pre- 
fligate notions of expediency the imagination need set no 
bounds, knowing what is known of him) might possibly not have 
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been entirely ignorant, after a sort of delicate understood fashion, 
of the money-making attempt on the crown-jewels; but this is 
a refinement. on the plot, which we grant there is no other 
foundation for than his Majesty’s character and the excess of 
Blood’s favour at court; and there is one thing which might.do 
away both this suspicion and that of the possession of secrets, if 
other changes of circumstance might not have rendered the 
latter harmless, or Blood himself, by his ruinous gambling 
habits, become afraid of losing what hold he retained upon en- 
durance. What we allude to is the circumstance that brought 
him to his end, or at least which accompanied it; for after en- 
joying his pension about ten years, he was thrown into prison 
upon a charge of fixing a scandalous imputation on the Duke of 
Buckingham, and there died, August 24, 1680. Whatever he 
was in the eyes of the mystified of that generation, such at 
all events he remains,—a mystery still,—the unaccountable bully 
in the “ bad house” of King Charles the Second. 

The Regalia and the Armouries are the only objects of 
curiosity that are open to public inspection. l‘ormerly the 
*‘ lions” (a phrase which owes its metaphorical acceptation to 
this exhibition) were added; but the growth of knowledge has 
taught us to feel somewhat for beasts as well as for men, and 
the poor creatures that used to be “stived up” in the ‘Tower, 
are now imprisoned in at least a better atmosphere ;—breathe 
an air of fields and flowers in Zoological Gardens, and are alto- 
gether taken better care of. Whether we have the right as 
well as might to imprison them at all, and kill off lions and 
eagles with the most respectful captivity, for the sake of a 
doubtful good and a certain pastime, is a question no longer 
pertinent to our subject. 

There are places in the Tower well worthy a visit, which can 
only be seen by private interest; such as St Peter’s Chapel 
(inelosing the dust of many illustrious personages, some of whom 
we are about to mention); the Record Office, containing the 
mest important records of the kingdom from times before the 
Conquest, of the utmost value to law, history, and property; 
and the various prisons, or apartments formerly used as sueh, 
one of which, already touched upon, the public see in the 
course of their visits to the Armouries. the Bloody ‘Tower, 
in which Edward the Fifth and his brother are said to have 
been killed by the orders of Richard, is pointed out by the 
Warder, as he passes from one armoury to another; and 
you are also shown Traitor’s Gate, which is the gate by the 
water’s side, through which persons accused of treason. used to 
be brought. Raleigh, for instance, came this. way, and Queen 
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Elizabeth, when Princess, sent hither by her sister -Mary. 
Boats, up to that period, were what coaches are now,—the ordi- 
nary carriages of the gentry; and hence the entrance to the 
‘Tower by the waterside ; a traitor in the “good old times” being 
generally a person of importance, and fashionably superior to 
the popular infirmities of loyalty and the love of peace. 

In addition, then, to the Armouries and the Regalia, it re- 
mains to speak of the third great point of interest with the 
public at large when considering the ‘Tower,—a point not indeed 
visible, except in the shape of stone walls and a few inscriptions, 
but interesting far above all the rest to the thought and memory, 
and whatsoever links us for ever with the emotions of our fellow- 
men,—the Prisoners in this old fortress, and such of them as 
have died on the Scaffold. ‘The last prisoners, we believe, were 
those poor violent fools the “ Cato street Conspirators,” betrayed 
by those scoundrels the “ blood-money” men,—the first of any 
consequence appears to have been Bishop Flambard, the extor- 
tionate treasurer of William Rufus. It is only necessary how- 
ever to touch upon those who have-retained a name with poste- 
rity at large; and the first of these is glorious William Wallace, 
—no traitor, for he had never vowed allegiance, but a hero, 
before whom, in his very chains, the conscious inferiority of 
Edward the First, himself a great man, became exasperated into 
meanness and cruelty. He was dragged to execution, tied to 
horses’ tails; and disembowelled while yet alive. 

The next is John, King of France, beside whose great horse 
and flowing robes the Black Prince, his conqueror, rode through 
the streets of London in plain clothes, and on a small black pal- 
frey; a contrast which, though formerly admired as an evidence 
of romantic generosity, has been pronounced in these more 
metaphysical times a gross piece of ostentation— the pride 
which apes humility.” We have no liking for the Black Prince, 
and think, with Mr Godwin and Barry St Leger, that he ear- 
ried the military privilege of cruelty in those ages beyond all 
warrantable precedent; but we suspect that, however the taste 
of a more enlightened period may see beyond the notions of 
refinement then prevailing, the proceeding was really regarded 
by the Prince’s contemporaries as a very handsome cne, and 
therefore intended as such by himself. 

James the First of Scotland. He was a boy of nine, when, 
being on his way to France for a better education than his native 
eountry could at that time furnish, his ship was driven on the 
coast of England. Henry the Fourth took a politic but ungene- 
reus advantage of the cireumstance, and poor James was detained 
in a captivity of greater or less restraint, here and elsewhere, 
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during that and the whole subsequent reign—a period of eighteen 
years. He recived, however, an excellent education, which 
was some amends; he found also an English wife worthy of 
him ; and he turned out, doubtless by help of his adversity, the 
greatest prince that ever sat on a Scottish throne, as Alfred, by 
a like process, did upon that of England. He wrote also a 
beautiful poem in his prison, tasting of the primitive sweets and 
fire of his master, Chaucer. 

The Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward the Fourth. 

Edward the Fifth and his brother, said to have been smothered 
in the Tower. But the whole history of that period has turned 
out to be in very problematical condition. 

Sir Thomas More, beheaded on, Tewer Hill: a man whose 
natural benevolence and clear greatness of understanding stand 
out to posterity in melancholy but not useless contrast with his 
acquired bigotry and cruelty, the result of a superstitious edu- 
eation. We suspect, however. that More had in him harsher 
blood than is supposed, from the very first; otherwise he would 
hardly have given into such excesses on the unkindly side. 

Anne Bullen, beheaded within the precincts of the Tower. 
The visitor, in the course of his progress from building to build- 
ing, is shown a square spot of darker hue than the rest, amidst 
the pavement between the White ‘Tower and the buildings near 
the wall. The darkness is oceasioned by darker stones. It is the 
spot on which the scaffold stood where Anne Bullen, Catherine 
Howard, and the Earl of Essex, were. beheaded; most other 
executions having taken place, as is well known, outside the 
walls, upon the Hill. In the White Tower these poor women 
had held royal festivities; Anne’s prison before execution looked 
right towards it. 

Catharine Howard; some of the charges against her were 
avowedly better founded, than can be said of those against Anne. 
But what a man was her husband, or what an age, when such 
atrocious injustice could be shown towards women, by a sex that 
gave itself every license ! F 

Anne Askew,—racked and executed, for denying, in matters 
of faith, what people are now allowed to deny by law. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey; beheaded by the bloated 
and dying tyrant, out of exasperated jealousy at his supposed 
pretensions to the crown. He was the second genuine English 
poet, next in time to Chaucer. 

Lady Jane Grey; victim to an ambition forced upon her by 
her kindred, but to which (contrary to what is generally sup- 

osed, and to the undoing of a pleasing romance about her and 
er husband) she appears to have been but too ready to give 
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way ;—at least in no right spirit; for she immediately showed 
a desire to lord it over the husband to whom she is supposed to 
have been so much attached; nor is there reason to believe that 
there was any real love between them. Her love of books is a 
better founded part of her reputation, and she affectingly owned 
a comfort in them to the last. It seems pretty clear that 
Mary would not have put her te death, had not an insurrection 
occurred, which made her think she had no security but in 
removing the rival candidate for the throne. ‘The simple 
account of her last moments, her anxiety to be quickly des- 
patched, and her saying when she was blindfolded, and feeling 
about for the block, “ What shall I do? where is it? where is 
it ?” will long thrill the hearts of those who read the annals of 
that time. 

Queen Elizabeth: a prisoner here, while but a princess, for 
her religion. It doubtless helped her to be the great and 
thoughtful queen she was. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex; whose execution within 
the walls of the Tower was probably a last piece of consideration 
for him on the part of his exasperated mistress. 

Sir Walter Raleigh; the terror of Spain, the friend of 
Spenser, and the author of the ‘ History of the World:’ be- 
headed in consequence of James the First’s unmanly subserviency 
to the Spanish interest. The celebrated action of Raleigh 
on his first coming to court (his throwing his velvet-cloak in the 
mire as a stepping-cloth for the Queen) showed him to have the 
ready wit of a right gentleman; and his conduct towards Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton (whom he married under circumstances 
which a low-minded man would have taken occasion of to leave 
her) proved that he had the heart of one. He fell a sacrifice to 
a mean-souled prince: and, alas! in some degree to his own 
wilfulness, and “ politic” want of truth—painful blots in an 
otherwise truly great character. 

Lord Bacon, who was for three days in the Tower after his 
fall. 

The Conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot—imprisoned here 
before execution: men who, had they lived now, would have 
been the fiercest of the opponents of their own creed. For 
it is idle and simple to the last degree to think that the 
same faith is at all periods indicative of the same feelings. 
The faith is an accident of education; the feeling is innate ; 
and the persecutor, if he could live through all the reigns of a 
history upon the principle of the metempsychosis, would go 
through half a dozen different faiths, and be a persecutor in all. 
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Sir John Elliot, one of the great men of the first. Reve- 
lution,—the founders of our existing liberties. He died here, 
the victim of poor Charles’s revengeful obstinacy, —himeelf des- 
tined to perish violently by the orders of Elliot’s avengers. 
Selden and others were imprisoned with him in the first in- 
stanee. All that Mr Bailey has to say upon this subject is as 
follows :— 

‘In 1628 several members of the House of Commons, among 
whom were Hollis, Selden, Hobart, Elliot, and Valentine, were 
committed to the Tower as close prisoners for their violent conduct 
in Parliament on the question of tonnage and poundage. Their 
papers were seized; they were treated with severity at once in- 
jurious to their health and fortunes; and thus Sir John Elliot 
died.”—p. 545. 

We need not stop to rebuke the historiographer for this courtly 
brevity. The lustre of the great men of that great day widens 
with posterity every hour; and Mr Forster’s late eloquent 
publication has avenged them of a world of previous shabby 
silence. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, executed on ‘Tower 
Hill by order of the Parliament. 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury—his fellow-con- 
spirator in the unholy cause of arbitrary government. He 
was a little, staring, bustling man, honest as far as self-per- 
suasion went, but instinctively craving power in order to make 
up for conscious weakness. 

Harrison, Marten, Ludlow, Hutchinson, and other Regicides ; 
imprisoned here, some before execution, and others before im- 
prisonment elsewhere, or discharge. ‘Their characters include 
all the various shades of honesty, turbulence, false spirit and 
true, great views and little. 

The Rye-House Plotters, in Charles the Second’s time. 

The Jacobite Rebels, in the Reign of George the Second. 

The Conspirators of Cato street. : 

Seeing so many calamities caused by so many different opi- 
nions, each triumphant or sacrificed in its turn, one might be 
tempted to think the world itself a bubble, and this thing, called 
the Tower, nothing but a hard and bloody excrescence on the 
surface of it; did not myriads of throbbing and happier hearts 
(or noble in their unhappiness) crowd about the foolish cg. oe 
tion, and point triumphantly to beloved graves, and the skies, 
and the endless hopes of man, and his new prospects even here, 
and the present full, quick-lived, existing, sunny moment, one 
healthy respiration in whose air, and the sight of whose energetie 
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millions, are sufficient to show us what a great and good thing 
even existence itself is for its own sake—almost setting aside the 
infinite beauties of nature and genius, that render it worthy, 
amidst all its evils, of being that star among other stars, known 
to us by the name of Earth. 


 < 








Art. X.—1. Roagh Notes taken during some Rapid Journeys 
across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain I’. B. 
Head. London, 1826. 

2. Lnglish Charity. London, 1835. 


3. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an Old Man, 
London, 1834. 


‘THE bad distinction this gentleman has obtained as a Governor 

of Upper Canada, and the fact which has been openly 
asserted that he is an author, have naturally excited curiosity as 
to how he wrote who governed so ill, and what class of writers 


have the honour of enrolling among their numbers a Governor 
who sent away his troops because he knew there was to be an 
insurrection. 

Sir Francis Bond Head belongs to a class of writers 
numerous enough of late, the men who write chiefly for eflect 
and sale, and whose creed is that “high and sane art never 
attempts to express that for which it does not claim and expect 
general sympathy.” ‘The talk, common in all literary circles, 
and dominant in some, which assumes as the ready and definite 
standard of success in literature, the amount of sale obtained, is 
the practical and every-day form of this opinion. ‘The avowal of 
it, however, is a novelty, and could have been made in no other 
age in the history of literature without the avower of it being 
immediately extinguished with scorn. Many circumstances in 
our time are favourable to charlatanerie in letters ;—such as the 
absence of any stormy convulsions of opinion in our island for 
nearly a century and a half previous to the present generation— 
a cause of formulism and shallowness, because involving youth in 
an education of formulas and trivialities ; and the recent success 
of Byron and Scott in obtaining sums of money by literature 
which were formerly obtained only by trade, the one calling in 
the quackery of egotism and the other the quackery of mystery, 
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to assist brilliant talents in obtaining an applause denied for a 
time to men far their superiors—in making them the peculiar 
stars worshipped by an age which confined to little coteries the 
recognition and admiration of a Coleridge, a Wordsworth, and 
a Bentham. The consequence has been an identification .of 
merit and money; and a successful author has come to mean, 
not a man who has added a new truth to the immortal treasury 
whence all ages are enriched,—not a man who by “ words, like 
battles,” gains new blessings for humanity,—not a man who 
having nobler conceptions of the beautiful than those of his time, 
raises his fellow-men to a like high appreciation of it,—not a 
man of the godlike sort of whom one feels that it is a glory to the 
earth that they have trod upon it, and to our common manhood 
that they shared it,—not a man akin to any of the thinkers, and 
creators, and heroes, in uttering whose names men of successive 
millenniums falterreverently, and feel themselves ennobled by their 
veneration ;—but a man of whom “it is confidently whispered 
in the best informed circles, that Mr Murray has given him 
& THOUSAND PouNDs for his splendid work, which was un- 
doubtedly the sensation of the season.” 

Sir Francis Head is a writer of travels; a type of the English 
travellers of the day, a race who have neither German accuracy nor 
French enlargement of views. Other travellers carry in their 
minds the lights of historical philosophy—they separate a people 
into races—they estimate nations by institutions. Coleridge, in one 
of his best similes, compared the light of history to a lamp in the 
stern of a vessel, which shines only on the track already past: the 
historical philosophy of Vico and his expositors Guizot and 
Michelet, and the applications of it by men like ‘Tocqueville and 
Chevalier, if we may carry out the metaphor, are shifting the 
lamp from the stern to the bulkhefd—directitg its rays over the 
breaking waves and through the darkness a-head, to the coming 
dangers. But to English travellers, the past furnishes no 
Ciena for understanding ‘the present. It is not true, 

owever, that our travellers have ears and hear not—they have long 
and acute ears for gossip :—that they have eyes and see not—they 
see, if men, the ancles of the young Poissarde at Calais, and if 
women, the lustrous eyes of the young Priest at Paris. They have 
eyes for small affairs ;—blind to the formation of character and the 
spiritual varieties of men, they prattle of running brooks :—dull 
to the thoughts in the minds of a people, they are lively to the 
details of dinners ;—and while the noblest of all spectacles, the 
diversities of society, and the animated procession of human 
existence as it passes onwards in its destinies to fruition and the 
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future, is unseen by these careless observers, they hunt for land- 
seapes, and amidst the most glorious scenery of the Andes, ex- 
claim nothing can be prettier, except “ the things that wear caps 
and aprons.” Frivolous, amorous, and purblind, they are also, 
though exceedingly destitute of all deep emotion lest they 
should fall into “ methodism,” exceedingly addicted to cant of 
every kind, which they parade so inaptly and to such little purpose 
that they remind one perpetually of the old woman who, hearing 
a parrot say “* Pretty Poll,” observed, it would ‘* become it better 
to say its prayers.” The characteristic of a traveller by whom 
knowledge is extended, is a fearless statement of truth, with its 
features unminced and unmodified, even though, as in the case of 
Bruce, the truth for a time seems to tarnish his name. But the 
travelling Boswells know better; they speak to the prejudices of 
a buying class—they see with the eyes of trade—they hear only 
the tinkle of the precious metals. 

To the qualities of his class Sir Francis Head adds several of his 
own. When in Canada he sent all the Queen’s troops out of 
the Province, and thus tempted the.people to rebel, that he might 
obtain for himself the glory of ‘a moral instead of a military viec- 
tory.” According to his own showing, he allowed Mr Mackenzie 
to inflame the Canadians to revolt, because it would have been 


undignified in him, the Lieutenant-Governor, to have shown 


” 


himself moved by “ a reptile,” and because he wished to stand 
the representative of his sovereign “in bold relief,” “ with 
folded arms.” Knowing well the sensitiveness of the Americans to 
attacks on their institutions, he abused them at a moment when the 
seizure of the Caroline had endangered the peace between the United 
States and this country: because he would not “ allow himself 
to be hustled out of Upper Canada by a mob.” It is our general 
rule to avoid epithets, but if the statement we have made from 
his own apology for his conduct be a fair one, the inferences 
regarding him must be tliat he is a man of a very mercurial tem- 
perament, of vanity without heart, and selfishness without judg- 
ment: inferences which the extracts we shall give from his book 
on the * Pampas’ confirm. 

The most vivid impression he. has left upon us by this book is 
of his extreme indifference to the sufferings of others, and 
vehement solicitude about his own comfort. His want, of 
sympathy with suffering appears sufficiently in his cruelty to 
the horses he rode. In his chapter on the mode of travelling 
in the Pampas he admits that. it is cruel to the horses, and 
observes, in justice to himself, that it is impossible to pre- 
vent it, because “it is impossible to draw the line between 
cantering and galloping.” ‘ In England,” he says, “ horses are 
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never seen in such a state [as they arrive at the post}; the 
spurs, legs, and heels of the peons are literally bathed with bloed, 
and from the sides of the horses the blood is constantly flowing 
rather than dropping.” Horrible as this account is of the ordinary 
cruelty of travelling in that country, he continually represents 
himself as outstripping all others in the speed with which he 
rode, and the number of horses he exhausted. We extract his 
own account of the horses he maltreated in a single day. 


«* An hour before daylight—got up, had some maté, mounted 
my horse. * * * At first post detained fifteen minutes for horses ; 
the stage, the longest between Mendoza and Buenos Ayres, being 
fifty miles—the woman would only give me one spare horse, which we 
drove before us. Galloped my horse till he came to a stand still, and 
then got on a fresh one, and left the postilion behind. In about an 
hour this other horse quite done up—by constant spurring could just 
heep him in a canter—at last down he fell, and my foot hung in the 
stirrup—imy long spur was also entangled in the sheep-skin, which 
was above my saddle—sam by the panting of the horse’s flank and 
nostrils that he was too tired to be off with me. Mounted and can- 
tered him till he fell down on my other leg, and I was then lame on 
both my legs—overtook a boy driving some loose horses—took one of 
them, and my horse was driven among the flock until we came to the 
post. Postmaster very kind, and ordered a gaucho to give me an 
easy going horse, as both my legs hurt me very much—started 
with the boy, but our horses were done up betore we got to San 
Luis—obliged to walk part of the distance, and then by kicking and 
spurring got into San Luis just as the sun set.” 

He mentions elsewhere that on an average his horse fell with 
him once in every three hundred miles. ‘lhe speed at which 
this man urged the horses of others could only be justified by a 
necessity involving life or death; but he offers no plea except his 
own pleasure and enjoyment. How strikingly his conduct con- 
trasts with one of the many kindly traits recorded of Sir Walter 
Scott, who used to let one of the windows of his library be half- 
open even in winter, that his dogs might jump out and in while 
playing together ! 

At another place he mentions, that as the heat made the 
horses faint, he found it necessary to use his sharp Gaucho spurs 
for nearly half the post.* ‘ It certainly sounds cruel,” he says, 
‘to spur a horse as violently as it is sometimes necessary to do in 
the Pampas, and so in fact it is, yet there is something to be 
said in excuse for it; if he is worn out and exhausted, his rider 
also is—he is not goaded on for an idle purpose, but he is carry- 
ing a man on business, and for the service of man he was 





* « The Pampas,’ p. 268. 
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created.” The horse, if he argued the matter, might remark 
that the parallel would only be fair were the rider also spurred 
until he “ bled violently.” 
But the conduct of Sir Francis Head to human beings was 
little better than his conduct to horses. At one place, wanting 
a guide, he seized by force a boy seven years of age from the 
side of his mother, without allowing him to say a word, and 
when the boy told him at last tiat he did not know the road, 
the magnanimous Captain Head says, “ I took up my whip and 
Srightened him on before me.” ‘The boy’s father, however, gal- 
Joped after them «as hard as his horse could go, because “ it was 
not safe for the child” * A man who had lent him a boat, and 
who was a judge, charged him twelve dollars for it, and flew 
into a passion when he refused to pay it—*‘ I took my pistols off 
his table, and before I placed them into my belt, 1 put the 
muzzle of one of them against his front tooth, ‘and told him very 
quietly that I would pay him what was proper, but that i if he de- 
manded more, I would only pay him with that pistol.” Such 
was Captain Head in matters in which Captain Head’s interest 
was concerned; but this same personage, when a young man 
had dislocated his thumb and he knew that it ought to be pulled 
and rubbed, made off, as he tells us, without doing it, though there 
was not a surgeon to be found within two hundred miles of the 
place.t He also saw a poor woman very ill, and had the medi- 
cine in his pocket which would have been of use to her, but he 
did not administer it, because, if she died after all, he might be 
blamed. Of so timid a conscience, of so sensitive a dread of 
responsibility, was Captain Head, where the possible incon- 
venience was his, and the benefit to be reaped from it, another’s. 
Yet, with all his remissness when the welfare of others is endan- 
gered, he exhibits himself twice panic-struck with fears for his 
own safety when threatened only by imaginary dangers. He 
saw from his carriage a troop of horsemen approaching, whom he 
instantly fancied a band of Indians. His * despair” of mercy 
induced him to get out his “‘ammunition gimcracks,” but his de- 
spair of successtul resistance inclined him to “ knock them all off 
his seat ;” he refused arms to his postilion because he had none 
to spare; he shut the four wooden blinds, leaving an embrasure 
of about two inches, and there he sat, looking at the crowd, 
who, when he saw they were not Indians, he conceived were 
Montaneros, who are quite as cruel, but to his great relief they 
roved to be friendly Gauchos. As there are lions about Villa 
san where one evening .he had strayed ahead of his 
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party, he saw some foliage which, he thought, looked like them, 
therefore, as “ it seemed foolish to stop, [ continued for some 
time; at last, coming to a small coppery vein im the rock, I 
thought it would be a good exeuse ‘to inspect it.” 

Of the two other works of his, which we have-put-atthe head 
of this article, we need say little. They are lively and flippant, 
and superficial. A good story is told in the clubs of his *’ Bab- 
bles.’ It was most flatteringly reviewed, with copious extracts, 
in his publisher’s journal nearly a year before it was published— 
the current story is, that he reviewed it himself before it was 
written. It is doubtless an amusing book, though the amusing 
parts of it are the least to be relied on. ‘We have been over 
every inch of his ground, and our experience would:furnish our 
readers with a rule on which they may invariably tely, 4 they 
use his book as a guide to Germany and its watering-places ; 
never believe him when he intends to joke.. His pamphlet on the 
Poor Law served its purpose very well, but the longer it is 
agitated the more we feel that this is not a subject for flippancies ; 
and in few publications upon it are so many, we believe, authen- 
tie facts, stated in so unfeeling a spirit, or in so repulsive a tone. 

From the notice we have given of this person, few of eur 
readers, we apprehend, will regret that he has been recalled from 
the scene of his recent misconduct—from Upper Canada. In 
ascribing to ministers due credit for relieving the colony from 
his care, we may remark that they have not, as we are informed, 
all the discredit of his appointment. He was thrust on them, it is 
said, by the late King, with some of whose family he managed 
to scrape a distant connexion. Ministers have given him, in Sir 
George Arthur, at Jeast a more sober and discreet suecessor: and 
though it may reasonably be doubted whether to have been a 
successful jailer be the most appropriate recommendation for the 
government of a free people, it is a comfortable reflexion that 
there is one to whom the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada 
is but a subordinate, and of whose policy he will be forced to be, 
even though unwilling, the instrument. 

Lord Durham’s administration in Canada has barely com- 
menced, but the best hopes of his best well-wishers could not 
have imagined for it a wiser commencement. His immediate 
dismissal of his predecessor’s Council—that measure so loudly 
attacked by those whose views it frustrated, and so feebly vindi- 
cated by those who ought to have been prepared to defend the 
man they had chosen—stamped the opening of his government with 
a character at once of vigour and of judgment. It showed that 
he would succeed. It was doing that very thing without doing 
which he could not have moved a single untrammelled step,—it 
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was placing himself in a position independent of both parties,—it 
was the first and indispensable act of an umpire, and the conster- 
nation it has spread among the Tories at home, and among the 
dominant faction in Canada, shows that the umpire they wished 
was one who should begin by putting himself into their hands. 
In Lord Durham’s circumstances, boldness is prudence; we 
therefore hailed with extreme delight the promptness with which 
he interfered between the Point au Pelée prisoners and the 
triumphant faction, at the very moment when the latter were 
about to use the forms of law to satiate their thirst for blood: 
for the captors of the Caroline and the men who abet them, 
thanks to Sir Francis Head and the rest, are the judges of the 
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Art. X1.—The Works of Jeremy Bentham : now first collected, 
under the superintendence of his Executor, John Bowring. 
Parts Ito IV. Tait, Edinburgh. 1838. 


HERE are two men recently deceased, to whom their country 

is indebted not only for the greater part of the important 
ideas which nave been thrown into circulation among its 
thinking men in their time, but for a revolution in its gene- 
ral modes of thought and investigation. These men, dissi- 
milar in almost all else, agreed in being cioset-students— 
secluded in a peculiar degree, by circumstances and character, 
from the business and intercourse of the world: and both 
were, through a large portion of their lives, regarded by those 
who took the lead in opinion (when they happened to hear 
of them) with feelings akin to contempt. But they were des- 
tined to renew a lesson given to mankind by every age, and 
always disregarded—to shew, that speculative philosophy, which 
to the superficial appears a thing so remote from the business 
of life and the outward interests of men, is in reality the thing 
on earth which most influences them, and in the long run over- 
bears every other influence save those which it must itself obey. 
The writers of whom we speak have never been read by the 
multitude; except for the more slight of their works, their 
readers have been few: but they have been the teachers of the 
teachers; there is hardly to be found in England an individual 
of any importance in the world of mind, who (whatever opinions 
he may have afterwards adopted) did not first learn to think from 
one of these two; and though their influences have but begun 
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to diffuse themselves through these intermediate channels over 
society at large, there is already scarcely a publication of any 
consequence, addressed to the educated classes, which, if these 
persons had not existed, would net have been very. different 
from what it is. ‘These men are, Jeremy Bentham, and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—the two great seminal minds of England in 
their age. 

No comparison is intended here between the minds or influences 
of these remarkable men: this were impossible unless there were 
first formed a complete judgment of each considered apart. It is our 
intention to attempt, on the present occasion, an estimate of one of 
them; the only one, a complete edition of whose works is vet in 
progress, and who, in the classification which may be made of all 
writers into Movement and Conservative, belongs to the same 
division with ourselves. Tor although they both were far too 
great men to be correctly designated by either appellation ex- 
clusively, yet in the main Bentham was a Movement philosopher, 
Coleridge a Conservative one. The influence of the former 
has made itself felt chiefly upon Movement minds, of the latter 
on Conservative ones; and the two systems of concentric circles 
which the shock given by them is spreading over the ocean of 


mind, have only just begun to meet and intersect. ‘The writings 
of both contain severe lessons to their own side, on many of the 
errors and faults they are most addicted to: but to Bentham it 
was given to discern more particularly those truths with which 
existing doctrines and institutions were at variance ; to Coleridge 
the neglected truths which lay in them. 


A man of: great knowledge of the world, and of the highest 
reputation for practical talent and sagacity among the official 
men of his time (himself no follower of Bentham, nor of any 
partial or exclusive school whatever) once said to us, as the result 
of his observation, that to Bentham more than to any other 
source might be traced the questioning spirit, the disposition to 
demand the why of everything, which had gained so much 
ground and was producing such important consequences in these 
later days. ‘The more this assertion is examined the more true 
it will be found. Bentham has been in this age and country the 
great questioner of things established. It is by the influence of 
the modes of thought with which his writings inoculated a con- 
siderable number of thinking men, that the yoke of authority 
has been broken, and innumerable opinions, formerly received 
upen tradition as incontestable, are put upon their defence and 
required to give an account of themselves. Who, before Bentham, 
(whatever controversies might exist on points of detail), dared to 
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k disrespectfully, in express terms, of the British Constitu- 
tion, or the English Law? He did so; and his arguments and 
his example together encouraged others. We do not mean that 
his writings caused the Reform Bill, or that the Appropriation 
Clause owns him as its parent: the changes which have been 
made, and the greater changes which will be made, in our institu- 
tions, are not the work of philosophers, but of the interests and 
instincts of large portions of society recently grown into strength. 
But Bentham gave voice to those interests and instincts : until he 
spoke out, those who found our institutions unsuited to them did not 
dare tosay so, did not dare consciously to think so; they had never 
heard those institutions questioned by cultivated men, by men of 
acknowledged intellect ; and it is not in the nature of uninstructed 
minds to resist the united authority of the instructed. Bentham 
broke the spell. It was not Bentham by his own writings; it 
was Bentham through the minds and pens which those writings 
fed—through the men in more direct contact with the world, 
into whom his spirit passed. If the superstition about ancestorial 
wisdom has fallen into decay; if-the public are grown familiar 


with the idea that their laws and institutions are not the product of 


intellect and virtue, but of modern corruption grafted upon ancient 
barbarism; if the hardiest innovation is no longer scouted 
because it is an innovation—establishments no longer considered 
sacred because they are establishments—it will be found that 
those who have accustomed the public mind to these ideas have 
learnt them in Bentham’s school, and that the assault on ancient 
institutions has been, and is, carried on for the most part with 
his weapons. It matters not although these thinkers, or indeed 
thinkers of any description, have been but scantily found among 
the persons prominently and ostensibly at the he id of the Reform 
movement. All movements, except revolutionary ones, are 
headed, not by those who originate them, but by those who know 
best how to compromise between the old opinions and the new. 
The father of English innovation, both in doctrines and in 
institutions, is Bentham: he is the great subversive, or, in the 
language of continental philosophers, the great critica/, thinker 
of his age and country. 

We consider this, however, to be not his highest title to fame. 
Were this all, he were to be ranked among the lowest order of 
the potentates of mind—the negative, or destructive philoso- 
phers ; those who can perceive what is false, but not what is 
true ; who awaken the human mind to the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of time-sanctioned opinions and institutions, but sub- 
stitute nothing in the place of what they take away. We have 
no desire to undervalue the services of such persons: mankind 
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have been deeply indebted to them ; nor will there ever be a lack 
of work for them, in a world in which so many false things are 
believed, in which so many which have been true are 
believed long after they have ceased to be true. Thé quali- 
ties, however, which fit men for perceiving anomalies, with- 
out perceiving the truths which would rectify them, are not 
among the rarest of endowments. Courage, verbal acuteness, 
command over the forms of argumentation, and a popular stile, 
will make, out of the shallowest man, with a sufficient lack of 
reverence, a first-rate negative philosopher. Such men have 
never been wanting in periods of culture; and the period in 
which Bentham formed his early impressions was emphatically 
their reign, in proportion to its barrenness in the more noble 
products of the human mind, Anage of formalism in the Church 
and corruption in the State, when the most valuable part of the 
meaning of spiritual truths had faded from the minds even of 
those who retained from habit a mechanical belief in them, was 
the time to raise up all kinds of sceptical philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, France had Voltaire, and his school of negative thinkers, 
and England had the profoundest negative thinker upon record, 
David Hume: a man, the peculiarities of whose mind qualified 
him to detect failure of proof, and want of logical consistency, at 
a depth which French sceptics, with their comparatively feeble 
powers of analysis and abstraction, stopt far short of: Hume, the 
prince of dilettanti, from whose writings one will hardly learn 
that there is such a thing as truth, far less that it is attainable ; 
but only that the pro and con of everything may be argued with 
infinite ingenuity, and furnishes a fine intellectual exercise. 
This absolute scepticism in speculation very naturally brought 
him round to ‘Toryism in practice ; for if no faith ean be had in the 
operations of human intellect, and one side of every question is 
about as likely as another to be true, a man will commonly be 
inclined to prefer that order of things which, being no more 
wrong than every other, he has hitherto found compatible with 
his private comforts. Accordingly Hume’s scepticism agreed 
very well with the comfortable classes, until it began to reach 
the uncomfortable: when the discovery was made that, although 
men could be content to be rich without a faith, men would not 
be content to be poor without it, and religion and morality came 
into fashion again as the cheap defence of rents and tithes. 

If Bentham had merely continued the work of Hume, he would 
searcely have been heard of in philosophy; for he was far 
inferior to Hume in Hume’s qualities, and was in no respect fitted 
to excel as a metaphysician. We must not look for subtlety, or the 
power of recondite analysis, among his intellectual character- 
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istics. In the former quality, few great thinkers have ever been 
so deficient ; and to find the latter, in any considerable measure, in 
a mind acknowledging any kindred with his, we must have 
recourse to the late Mr Mill—a man who united all the great 
qualities of the metaphysicians of the eighteenth century, “with 
others of a different complexion, admirably qualifying him to 
complete and correct their work. Bentham had not these pecu- 
liar gifts; but he possessed others, not inferior, which were not 
possessed by any of his precursors; which have made him a 
source of light to a generation which has far outgrown their 
influence, and, as we called him, the chief subversive thinker of 
an age which has long lost all that they could subvert. 

To speak of him ‘first asa inerely negative philosopher—a 
one who refutes illogical arguments, exposes sophistry, detects 
contradiction and absurdity; even in that capacity there was a 
wide field left vacant for him by Hume, and which he has oceu- 
pied to an unprecedented extent; the field of practical abuses. 
This was Bentham’s peculiar province : to this he was called by 
the whole bent of his disposition: to carry the warfare against 
absurdity into things practical. His was an essentially practical 
mind. It was by practical abuses that his mind was first turned 
to speculation—by the abuses of the profession which was chosen 
for him, that of the law. He has himself stated what particular 
abuse first gave that shock to his mind, the recoil of which has 
made the whole mountain of abuse totter; it was the custom of 
making the client pay for three attendances in the office of a 
Master in Chancery, when only one was given. The law, he 
found, on examination, was full of such things. But were these 
discoveries of his? No; they were known to every lawyer 
who ever practised, to every judge who ever sat upon the bench, 
and neither before nor for long after did they cause any apparent 
uneasiness to the consciences of these learned persons, nor hinder 
them from asserting, whenever occasion offered, in books, in 
parliament, or on the bench, that the law was the perfection of 
reason. During so many generations, in each of which thousands 
of well educated young men were successively placed in Ben- 
tham’s position and with Bentham’s opportunities, he alone was 
found with sufficient moral sensibility and self-reliance to say in 
his heart that these things, however profitable they might be, were 
eee and that between them and himself there should be 

a guiph fixed. ‘To this rare union of self-reliance and moral 
sensibility we are indebted for all that Bentham has done. Sent 
to Oxford by his father at the unusually early age of fifteen— 
required, on admission, to declare his belief in the thirty-nine 
articles—he felt it necessary to examine them; and the examina- 
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tion suggested seruples, which he sought to get removed, but 
instead of the satisfaction he expected, was told that it was not 
for boys like him to set up their judgment against the great 
men of the Church. After a struggle he signed; but the im- 
pression that he had done an immoral act, never left him; he 
considered himself to have signed a falsehood, an? throughout 
life he never relaxed in his indignant denunciati.~s of all laws 
which command such falsehoods, all institutions which attach 
rewards to the telling of them. 

By thus carrying the war of criticism and refutation, the con- 
flict with falsehood and absurdity, into the field of practical evils, 
Bentham, even if he had done nothing else, would have earned 
an important place in the history of intellect. He carried on the 
warfare without intermission. ‘To this, not only many of his most 
piquant chapters, but some of the most finished of his entire 
works, are entirely devoted: the ‘ Defence of Usury;’ the 
* Book of Fallacies; and the onslaught upon Blackstone, pub- 
lished anonymously under the title of * A Fragment on Govern- 
ment,’ which, though a first production, and of a writer afterwards 
so much ridiculed for his style, excited the highest admiration 
no less for its composition than for its thoughts, and was attri- 
buted by turns to Lord Mansfield, to Lord Camden, and (by 
Dr Johnson) to Dunning, one of the greatest masters of style 
among the lawyers of his day. These writings are altogether 
original; though of the negative school, they resemble nothing 
previously produced by negative philosophers; and would have 
sufficed to create for Bentham, among the subversive thinkers 
of modern Europe, a place peculiarly his own. But it is not 
these writings that constitute the real distinction between him 
and them. ‘There was a deeper difference. It was that they 
were purely negative thinkers, he was positive: they only 
assailed error, he made it a point of conscience not to do so until 
he thought he could plant instead the corresponding truth. 
Their character was exclusively analytic, his was synthetic. 
‘they took for their starting point the received opinion on any 
subject, dug round it with their logical implements, pronounced 
its foundations defective, and condemned it: he began de novo, 
laid his own foundations deeply and firmly, built up his own 
structure, and bid mankind compare the two; it was when he 
had solved the problem himself, or thought he had done so, that 
he declared all other solutions to be erroneous. Hence, what 
they did will not last; it must perish, much of it has already 
perished, with the errors which it exploded: what he did has its 
own value, by which it must outlast all errors to which it is 
opposed. Though we may reject, as we often must, his practical 
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eonclasions, yet. his premises, the collections of facts and obser- 
servations from which his conclusions were drawn, remain for 
ever, a part of the materials of philosophy. 

A place, therefore, must be assigned to Bentham among the 
masters of wisdom, the great teachers and permanent intellectual 
ornaments of the human race. He is among those who have 
enriched mankind with imperishable gifts; and although these 
do not transcend all other gifts, nor entitle him to those honours 
* above all Greek, above all Roman fame,” which by a natural 
reaction against the neglect and contempt of the world, some 
few of his admirers were once disposed to accumulate upon 
him, yet to refuse an admiring recognition of what he was, 
on account of what he was not, is a much worse error, and one 
which, pardonable in the vulgar, is no longer permitted to any 
cultivated and instructed mind. 

If we were asked to say, in the fewest possible words, 
what we conceive to be Bentham’s place among these great 
intellectual benefactors of humanity; what he was and what he 
was not; what kind of service he did and did not render to 
truth; we should say—he was not a great philosopher, but he 
was a great reformer in philosophy. He brought into philose- 
phy something which it greatly needed, and for want of which it 
wasata stand. Itwas not his doctrines which did this, it was his 
mode of arriving at them. He introduced into morals and 
politics those habits of thought and modes of investigation, which 
are essential to the idea of science; and the absence of which 
made those departments of inquiry, as physics had been before 
Bacon, a field of interminable discussion, leading to no result. 
It was not his opinions, in short, but his me/hod, that constituted 
the novelty and the value of what he did; a value beyond all 
price, even though we should reject the whole, as we unques- 
tionably must a large part, of the opinions themselves. 

Bentham’s method may be shortly described as the method of 
detail ; of treating wholes by separating them into their parts, 
abstractions by resolving them into Things,—classes and generali- 
ties by distinguishing them into the individuals of which they are 
made up; and breal:ing every question into pieces before attempt- 
ing to solve it. The precise amount of originality of this pro- 
cess, considered as a logical conception—its degree of connexion 
with the methods of physical science, or with the previous 
labours of Bacon, Hobbes, or Locke—is not an essential con- 
sideration in this place. Whatever originality there was in the 
method—in the subjects he applied it to, and in the rigidity with 
which he adhered to it, there was the greatest. Hence his inter- 
minable classifications. Hence his elaborate demonstrations of 
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the most acknowledged truths. That murder, incendiarism, 
robbery, are mischievous actions, he will not take for granted 
without proof; let the thing appear ever so self-evident, he will 
know the why and the how of it with the last degree of precision ; 
he will distinguish all the different mischiefs of a crime, whether 
of the first, the second, or the third order, namely, 1. the evil to 
the sufferer, and to his personal connexions; 2. the danger from 
example, and the alarm, or painful feeling of insecurity ; and 
3. the discouragement to ideatiy and useful pursuits arising 
from the alarm, and the trouble and resources which must be 
expended in warding off the danger. After this enumeration, he 
will prove to you from the laws of human feeling, that even the 
first of these evils, the sufferings of the immediate victim, will on 
the average greatly outweigh the pleasure reaped by the 
offender; much more when all the other evils are taken into 
account. Unless this could be proved, he would account the inflic- 
tion of punishment unwarrantable ; and for taking the trouble 
to prove it formally, his defence is, “ there are truths which it is 
necessary to prove, not for their own sakes, because they are 
acknowledged, but that an opening may be made for the recep- 
tion of other truths which depend upon them. It is in this 
manner we provide for the reception of first principles, which, 
once received, prepare the way for admission of all other 
truths.”* To which may be added, that in this manner also do 
we discipline the mind for practising the same sort of dissection 
upon questions more complicated and of more doubtful issue. 

It is a sound maxim, and one which all close thinkers have 
felt, but which no one before Bentham ever so consistently 
applied, that error lurks in generalities: that the human mind 
is not capable of embracing a complex whole, until it has sur- 
veyed and catalogued the parts of which that whole is made up; 
that abstractions are not facts, but an abridged mode of express- 
ing facts, and that the only practical mode of dealing with them 
is to trace them back to the facts (whether of experience or of 
. consciousness) of which they are the expression. Proceeding 

upon this —— Bentham makes short work with the or- 
dinary modes of moral and political reasoning. ‘These, it ap- 
peared to him, when hunted to their source, for the most 
part terminated in phrases. In politics, liberty, social order, 
constitution, law of nature, social compact, &c., were the catch- 
words: ethics had its analogous ones. Such were the argu- 
ments on which the gravest questions of morality and policy were 
made to turn; not iondent ta allusions to reasons ; sacramental 
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expressions, by which a summary appeal was made to some 
general sentiment of mankind, or to some maxim in familiar 
use, which might be true or not, but the limitations of which no 
one had ever critically examined. And this satisfied other 
people; but not Bentham. He required something more than 
opinion as a reason for opinion. Whenever he found a phrase 
used as an argument for or against anything, he insisted upon 
knowing what it meant; whether it appealed to any standard, 
or gave any intimation of any matter of fact relevant to the 
question ; and if he could not find that it did either, he treated 
it as an attempt on the part of the disputant to impose his own 
individual sentiment on other people, without giving them a 
reason for it; a ‘ contrivance for avoiding the obligation of ap- 
pealing to any external standard, and for prevailing upon the 
reader to accept of the author’s sentiment and opinion as a 
reason, and that a sufficient one, for itself.” Bentham shall 
speak for himself on this subject: the passage is from his first 
systematic work, ‘ Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation’ (vol. 1, p. 8, of the present publication), and we 
could scarcely quote anything more analy exemplifying both 
the strength and weakness of his system of philosophy. 

‘¢ It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions men 
have hit upon, and the variety of phrases they have brought for- 
ward, in order to conceal from the world, and, if possible, from 
themselves, this very general and therefore very pardonable self- 
sufficiency. 

«<1. One man says, he has a thing made on purpose to tell him 
what is right and what is wrong; and that is called a ‘ moral 
sense :? and then he goes to work at his ease, and says, such a 
thing is right, and such a thing is wrong—why? ‘ Because my 
moral sense tells me it is.’ 

‘¢ 2. Another man comes and alters the phrase: leaving out 
moral, and putting in common in the room of it. He then tells 
you that his common sense tells him what is right and wrong, as 
surely as the other’s moral sense did: meaning by common sense 
asense of some kind or other, which, he says, is possessed by all 
mankind: the sense of those whose sense is not the same as the 
author’s being struck out as not worth taking. This contrivance 
does better than the other; for a moral sense being a new thing, a 
man may feel about him a good while without being able to find it 
out: but common sense is as old as the creation; and there is no 
man but would be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of 
it as his neighbours. . It has another great advantage: by ap- 
pearing to share power, it lessens envy ; for when a man gets up 
upon this ground, in order to anathematisc those who differ 
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from him, it is not by a sic volo sic jubeo, but by a “ velitis 
is. , 
**3. Another man comes, and says, that as to a moral sense 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing: that, however, 
he has an understanding, which will do quite as well. This under- 
standing, he says, is the standard of right and wrong: it tells him 
soandso. Allgood and wise men understand as he does: if other 
men’s understandings differ in any part from his, so much the 
worse for them: it is a sure sign they are either defective or 
corrupt. 
‘¢4, Another man says, that there is an eternal and immutable 
Rule of Right: that that rule of right dictates so and so: and then 
he begins giving you his sentiments upon anything that comes upper- 
most: and these sentiments (you are to take for granted) are so 
many branches of the eterna! rule of right. . 
“© 5. Another man, or perhaps the same man (it is no matter), 
says that there ‘are certain practices conformable, and others r - 
pugnant, to the Fitness of Things; and then he tells you, at his 


eisure, what practices are conformable, and what,repugnant: just 
as he happens to like a practice or dislike it. 

‘6. A great multitude of people are continually talking of the 
Law of Nature; and then they go on giving you their senti- 
ments about what is right and what 1s wrong: and these sentiments, 


ou are to understand, are so many chapters and sections of the 

w of Nature. 

‘© 7, Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, you have, sometimes 
Law of Reason, Right Reason, Natural Justice, Natural Equity, 
Good Order. Any of them will do equally well. This ye 
is most used in politics. The three last are much more tolerable 
than the others, because they do not very explicitly claim to be 
anything more than phrases: they insist but feebly upon the being 
looked upon as so many positive standards of themselves, and seem 
content to be taken, upon occasion, for phrases expressive of the 
conformity of the thing in question to the proper standard, what- 
ever that may be. On most occasions, however, it will be better to 
say utility: utility is clearer, as referring more explicitly to pain 
and pleasure. 

“© 8. We have one philosopher, who says, there is no harm in 
anything in the world but in telling a lie; and that if, for example, 
you were to murder your own father, this would only be a parti- 
cular way of saying, he was not your father. Of course when 
this philosopher sees anything that he does not like, he says, it 
is a particular way of telling a lie. It is saying, that the act 
ought to be done, or may be done, when, én truth, it ought not to 
be done. 

“9. The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man who 
speaks out, and says, I am of the number of the Elect: now God 
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himself takes care to inform the Elect what is right : and that with so 
good effect, that let them strive ever so, they cannot help: not only 
‘snowing it but practising it. If therefore a man wants to know 
what is right and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to come 
to me.” 


Few, we believe, are now of opinion that these phrases and 
symilar ones have nothing more in them than Bentham saw. 
But it will be as little pretended, now-a-days, by any person of 
authority as a thinker, that the phrases can pass as reasons, till 
after their meaning has been completely analysed, and translated 
into more precise language: until the standard they appeal to is 
astitinined, and the sense in which, and the /imits within which, 
they are admissible as arguments, accurately marked out. 

It is the introduction into the philosophy of human conduct, 
of this method of detail—of this practice of mever reasoning 
about wholes till they have been resolved into their parts, nor 
about abstractions till they have been translated into realities— 
that constitutes the originality of Bentham in philosophy, 
and makes him the great reformer of the moral and poli- 
tical branch of it. ‘To what he terms the “ exhaustive method 
of classification,” which is but one branch of this more ge- 
neral method, he himself ascribes everything original in the 
systematic and elaborate work from which we have quoted. 
The generalities of his philosophy itself, have little or no 
novelty: to ascribe any to the doctrine that general utility is 
the foundation of morality, would imply great ignorance of the 
history of philosophy, of general literature, and of Bentham’s 
own writings. He derived the jdea, as he says himself, from 
Hume and Helvetius; and it was the doctrine no less, of the 
adversaries of those writers, the religious philosophers of that 
age, prior to Reid and Beattie. We never saw an abler defence 
of the doctrine of utility than in a book written in refutation of 
Shaftesbury, and now little read—Brown’s* ‘ Essays on the Cha- 
racteristics ;’ and in Johnson’s celebrated review of Soame Jenyns, 
the same doctrine is set forth as that both of the author and of 
the reviewer. In all ages of philosophy one of its schools has 
been utilitarian—not only from the time of Epicurus, but long 
before. It was by mere accident that this opinion became con- 
nected in Bentham with his peculiar mts The utilitarian 
philosophers antecedent to him had no more claims to the 
method than their antagonists. ‘To refer, for instance, to the 
Epicurean philosophy, according to the most complete view we 





* Author of another book which made no little sensation when it first appeared, 
—‘ An Estimate of the Manners of the Times,’ 
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kave of the moral part of it, by the most accomplished scholar 
of antiquity, Cicero; we ask any one who has read his philoso- 
phical writings, the ‘De Finibus for instance, whether the 
arguments of the Epicureans are not as perfect a specimen of 
oxianayta as those of the Stoics or Platonists—vague phrases 
which Nifferent persons may understand in different senses, and 
no person in any definite sense; rhetorical appeals to common 
notions, to éxéra and onueia instead of rexuhpra, notions never 
narrowly looked into, and seldom exactly true, or true at all in 
the sense necessary to support the conclusion. Of any syste- 
tematic appeal to fact and experience, which might seem to be 
their peculiar province, the Epicurean moralists are as devoid as 
any of the other schools; they never take a question to pieces, 
and join issue on a definite point. Bentham certainly did not 
learn his sifting and anatomizing method from them. 

This method Bentham has finally installed in philosophy; has 
made it henceforth imperative on philosophers of all schools. 
By it he has formed the intellects of many thinkers, who either 
never adopted, or have abandoned most of his peculiar opinions. 
He has taught the method to men of the most opposite schools 
to his; he has made them perceive that if they do not test their 
doctrines by the method of detail, their adversaries will. He 
has thus, it is not too much to say, for the first time introduced 

recision of thought into moral and political philosophy. 
{instead of taking up their opinions by intuition, or by ratiocina- 
tion from premises adopted on a mere rough view, and couched 
in language so vague that it is impossible to say exactly whe- 
ther they are true or false, philosophers are now forced to un- 
derstand one another, to break down the generality of their 

ropositions, and join a precise issue in every dispute. This 
is nothing less than a revolution in philosophy. Its effect is 
gradually becoming evident in the writings of English thinkers 
of every variety of opinion, and will be felt more and more in 
proportion as Bentham’s writings are diffused, and as the number 
of minds to whose formation they contribute is multiplied. 


It will naturally be presumed that of the fruits of this great 
philosophical improvement some portion at least will have been 
rac ge by its author. Armed with such a potent instrument, 
and wielding it with such singleness of aim; cultivating the 
field of practical philosophy with such unwearied and such con- 
sistent use of a method right in itself, and not adopted by his 
predecessors ; it cannot be but that Bentham by his own inquiries 
must have accomplished something considerable. And so, it will 
be found, he has ; something not only considerable, but extraor- 
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dinary; though but little compared with what he has left undone, 
and far short of what his sanguine and almost boyish fancy made 
him flatter himself that he had accomplished. His peculiar 
method, admirably calculated to make clear thinkers, and sure 
ones to the extent of their materials, has not equal efficacy for 
making those materials complete. It is a security for accuracy, 
but not for comprehensiveness; or, rather, it is a security for 
one sort of comprehensiveness, but not for another. 

It is not to be denied that Bentham’s method of laying out 
his subject is admirable as a preservative against one kind of 
narrow and partial views. He Lents by placing before himself 
the whole of the field of inquiry to which the particular question 
belongs, and divides down till he arrives at the thing he is in search 
of; and thus by successively rejecting all which is not the thing, 
he gradually works out a definition of what it és. This, which 
he calls the exhaustive method, is as old as philosophy itself. 
Plato owes everything to it, and does everything by it; and the 
use made of it by that great man in his Dialogues,’ Bacon, in 
one of those pregnant logical hints scattered through his writ- 
ings, and so much neglected by most of his pretended followers, 

ronounces to be the nearest approach to a true inductive method 
in the ancient philosophy. Bentham was little aware that Plato 
had anticipated him in the process to which he too declared that 
he owed everything. By the practice of it, his speculations are 
rendered eminently systematic and consistent ; no question, with 
him, is ever an insulated one ; he sees every subject in connec- 
tion with all the other subjects with which in his view it is 
related, and from which it requires to be distinguished; and as 
all that he knows, in the least degree allied to the subject, has 
been marshalled in an orderly manner before him, he does not, 
like people who use a looser method, forget and overlook a thing 
on one occasion to remember it on another. Hence there ts 
probably no philosopher of so wide a range, in whom there are 
so few inconsistencies. If any of the truths which he did not 
see, had come to be seen by him, he would have remembered it 
everywhere and at all times, and would have adjusted his whole 
system to it. And this is another admirable pa which he 
has impressed upon the best of the minds trained in his habits of 


thought: when these minds do open to admit new truths, they 
digest them as fast as they receive them. 

But this system, excellent for keeping before the mind of the 
thinker all that he knows, does not make him know enough ; it 
does not make a knowledge of some of the properties of a thing 
suffice for the whole of it, nor render a rooted habit of surveying 
a complex object (though ever so carefully) in only one of its 
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aspects, tantamount to the power of contemplating it in all. To 
give this last power, other qualities are required: whether 
Bentham possessed those other qualities we now have to see. 
Bentham’s mind, as we have already said, was eminently syn- 
thetical. He begins all his inquiries by supposing nothing to 
be known on the subject, and reconstructs all philosophy ab initio, 
without reference to the opinions of his predecessors. But to 
build either a philosophy or anything else, there must be mate- 
rials. For the philosophy of matter, the materials are the 
properties of matter; for moral and political philosophy, the 
yroperties of man, and of man’s position in the world. The 
ea a which any inquirer possesses of these properties, 
constitutes a limit beyond which, as a moralist or a political 
yhilosopher, whatever be his powers of mind, he cannot go. 
Nobody’s synthesis can be more complete than his analysis. If 
in his survey of human nature and of human life he has left any 
element out, then, wheresoever that element exerts any influence, 
his conclusions will fail, more or less, in their application. If he 
has left out many elements, and those very important, his labours 
may be highly valuable; he may have largely contributed to that 
Sods of partial truths which, me completed and corrected by 


one another, constitute practical truth; but the applicabil‘:y of 


his system to practice in its own proper shape will be of an 
exceedingly limited range. 

Human nature and human life are a wide subject, and whoever 
would embark in an enterprise requiring a thorough knowledge 
of them, has need both of large stores of his own, and of all aids 
and appliances from elsewhere. His qualifications for success 
will be proportional to two things: the degree in which his own 
nature and circumstances furnish him with a correct and complete 
picture of man’s nature and circumstances; and his capacity of 
deriving light from other minds. 

Bentham failed in deriving light from other minds. His 
writings contain few traces of the accurate knowledge of any 
school of thinking but his own; and many proofs of ‘his entire 
conviction that they could teach him nothing worth know- 
ing. For some of the most illustrious of previous thinkers, his 
contempt was unmeasured. In almost the only passage of 
Bowing * Deontology’ which, from its style, and from its 
having before appeared in print, may be known to be Bentham’s, 
Socrates and Plato are spoken of. in terms distressing to his 
greatest admirers ; and the incapacity to appreciate such men, is 
a fact perfectly in unison with the general habits of Bentham’s 
mind, He had a phrase, expressive of the view he took of all 
moral speculations to which his method had not been applied, 
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or (which he considered as the same thing) not founded on a 
recognition of utility as the moral standard; this phrase was 
“vague generalities.” Whatever presented itself to him in 
such a shape, he dismissed as unworthy of notice, or dwelt upon 
only to denounce as absurd. He did not heed, or rather the 
nature of his mind prevented it from occurring to him, that these 
generalities contained the whole unanalysed experience of the 
human race. 

Unless it can be asserted that mankind did not know anything 
until logicians taught it them—that until the last hand has been 
put to a moral truth by giving it a metaphysically precise ex- 
= all the previous rough-hewing which it has undergone 

y the common intellect at the suggestion of common wants 
and common ©xperience is to go for nothing; it must be allowed, 
that even the originality which can and the courage which dares 
think for itself, is not a more necessary part of the philosophical 
character than reverence for previous thinkers, and for the 
collective mind of the human race. What has been the 
— of mankind, has been the opinion of persons of 
all tempers and dispositions, of all partialities and prepos- 
sessions, of ail varieties in position, in education, in oppor- 
tunities of observation and inquiry. No one inquirer is all 
this; every inquirer is either young or old, rich or poor, sickly or 
healthy, married or single, meditative or active, a poet or a 
logician, an ancient or a modern, a man or a woman; and if 
a thinking person, has, in addition, the accidental peculiarities of 
his individual modes of thought. Every circumstance which gives 
a character to the life of a human being, carries with it its 
peculiar biasses ; its peculiar facilities for perceiving some things, 
and for missing or forgetting others. But, from points of view 
different from his, different things are perceptible; and none are 
so likely to have seen what he does not see, as those who do not 
see what he sees. The general opinion of mankind is the 
average of the conclusions of all adie stripped indeed of their 
choicest and most recondite thoughts, but freed from their twists 
and partialities: a net result, in which everybody’s particular 
point of view is represented, nobody’s predominant. The 
collective mind does not penetrate below the surface, but it sees 
all the surface ; which profound thinkers, even by reason of their 
profundity, seldom do: their intenser view of a thing in some 
of its aspects diverting their attention from others. 

The hardiest assertor, therefore, of the freedom of private 
judgment—the keenest detector of the errors of his predecessors, 
and of the inaccuracies of current modes of thought—is the 
very person who most needs to fortify the weak side of his own 
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intellect, by a study of the opinions of mankind in all ages and 
nations, and of the speculations of philosophers of the modes of 
thought most opposite to his own. It is there that he will find 
the experiences denied to himself—the remainder of the truth of 
which he sees but half—the truths, of which the errors he detects 
are commonly but the exaggeraticns. If, like Bentham, he 
brings with him an improved instrument of investigation, the 
greater is the probability that he will find ready prepared a rich 
abundance of rough ore, which was merely waiting for that 
instrument. A man of clear ideas errs grievously if he imagines 
that whatever is seen confusedly does not exist: it belongs to 
him when he meets with such a thing to dispel the mist, and fix 
the outlines of the dim vague form which is looming through it. 

Bentham’s contempt, then, of all other schools of hidden 
his determination to create a philosophy wholly out of the ma- 
terials furnished by his own mind, and by minds like his own ; 
was his first disqualification as a vat Gn His second, was 
the incompleteness of his own mind as a representative of uni- 
versal human nature. In many of the most natural and strongest 
feelings of human nature he had no sympathy; from many of 
its graver experiences he was altogether cut off; and the faculty 


by which one mind understands a mind different from itself, and 
throws itself into the feelings of that other mind, was denied 
him, by his deficiency of Imagination. 

With Imagination in the qe sense, command of imagery 


and metaphorical expression, Bentham was, to a certain degree, 
endowed. For want, indeed, of poetical culture, the images 
with which his fancy supplied him were seldom beautiful, but 
they were quaint and humorous, or bold, forcible, and intense: 
passages might be quoted from him both of playful irony, and of 
declamatory eloquence, seldom surpassed in the writings of phi- 
losophers. The Imagination which he had not, was that to which 
the name is generally appropriated by the best writers of the pre- 
sent day ; that which enables us, by a voluntary effort, to conceive 
the absent as if it were present, the imaginary as if it were real, and 
to clothe it in the feelings which, if it were indeed real, it would 
bring along with it. This is the power by which one human 
being enters into the mind and circumstances of another. This 
ower constitutes the poet, in so far as he does anything but me- 
odiously utter his own actual feelings. It constitutes the dramatist 
entirely. It is one of the constituents of the historian; by it 
we understand other times; by it Guizot interprets to us the 
middle ages; Nisard, in his beautiful Studies on the later Latin 
poets, places us in the Rome of the Caesars; Michelet dis- 
engages the distinctive characters of the different races and 
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nations of mankind from the facts of their history. Without it 
nobody knows even his own nature, further than circumstances 
have actually tried it and called it out; nor the nature of his 
fellow-creatures, beyond such generalisations as he may have 
been enabled to make from his observation of their outward 
conduct. 

By these limits, accordingly, Bentham’s knowledge of human 
nature is bounded. It is wholly empirical ; and the empiricism 
of one who has had little experience. He had neither internal 
experience nor external; the quiet, even tenor of his life, and 
his healthiness of mind, conspired to exclude him from both. He 
never knew prosperity and adversity, passion nor satiety: he 
never had even the experiences which sickness gives,—he lived 
from childhood to the age of eighty-five in boyish health. He 
knew no dejection, no heaviness of heart. He never felt life a 
sore and a weary burthen. He was a boy to the last. Self- 
consciousness, that demon of the men of genius of our time, from 
Wordsworth to Byron, from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and to 
which this age owes most both of its cheerful and its mournful 
wisdom, never was awakened in him. How much of human 
nature slumbered in him he knew not, neither can we know. He 
had never been made alive to the unseen influences which were 
acting on himself, nor consequently on his fellow-creatures. 
Other ages and other nations were a blank to him for purposes 
of instruction. He measured them but by one standard; their 
knowledge of facts, and their capability to take correct views of 
utility, and merge all other objects in it. His own lot was cast 
in a generation of the leanest and barrenest men whom Europe 
had yet produced, and he was an old man when a better race 
came in with the present century. He saw accordingly in man 
little but what the vulgarest eye can see; recognised no diversi- 
ties of character but what he who runs may read. Knowing so 
little of human feelings, he knew still less of the influences by 
which those feelings are formed; all the more subtle workings 
both of the mind upon itself, and of external things upon the 
mind, escaped him; and no one, probably, who, ina highly in- 
structed age, ever attempted to give a rule to all human conduct, 
set out with a more limited knowledge either of the things by 
which human conduct is, or of those by which it should be, in- 
fluenced. 

This, then, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man both of 
remarkable endowments for philosophy, and of remarkable 
deficiencies for it: fitted, beyond almost any man, for drawin 
from his premises, conclusions not ouly correct, but sufficiently 
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precise and specific to be practical : but whose general conception 
of human nature and life, furnished him with an unusuall 
slender stock of premises. It is obvious what would be likely to 
be achieved by such a man; what a thinker, thus gifted and thus 
disqualified, could be in philosophy. He could be a systematic 
and accurately logical half-man ; hunting half-truths to their con- 
sequences and practical applications, on a scale both of greatness 
and of minuteness not previously exemplified: and this is the 
character which posterity will probably assign to Bentham. 

We express our sincere and well-considered conviction when 
we say, that there is hardly anything positive in Bentham’s 
philosophy which is not true: that when his practical conclusions 
are erroneous, which in our opinion they are very often, it is not 
because the considerations which he urges are not rational and 
valid in themselves, but because some more important principle, 
which he did not perceive, supersedes those considerations, and 
turns the scale. ‘The bad part of his writings is his resolute de- 
nial of all that he does not see, of all truths but those which he 
recognises. By that alone has he exercised any bad influence 
upon his age; by that he has, not created a school of deniers, for 
this is an ignorant prejudice, but put himself at the head of the 
school which exists always, though it does not always find a great 
man to give it the sanction of philosophy : thrown the mantle of 
intellect ever the natural tendency of men in all ages to deny 
the existence of all spiritual influences of which they have no 
consciousness in themselves. “a 

The truths which are not Bentham’s, which his philosophy 
takes no account of, are many and important; but his non- 
recognition of them does not put them out of existence; they 
are still with us, and it is a comparatively easy task that is 
reserved for us, to harmonize these truths with his. To reject his 
half of the truth because he overlooked the other half, would be 
to fall into his error without having his excuse. Tor our own 
part, we have a large tolerance for one-eyed men, provided their 
one eye is a penetrating one: if they saw more, they probably 
would not see so keenly, nor so eagerly pursue one course of 
inquiry. Almost all rich veins of original and striking specula- 
tion have been opened by systematic half-minds: though 
whether these new thoughts drive out others as good, or are 
peacefully superadded to them, depends upon whether these 
half-minds are or are not followed in the same track by complete 
minds. The field of man’s nature and life cannot be too much 
worked, orin too many directions; until every clod is turned up 
the work is imperfect ; no-whole truth is possible but by com- 
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bining the points of view of all the fractional truths, nor, there- 
fore, until it has been fully seen what each fractional truth can 
do by itself. 

hat Bentham’s fractional truths could do, there is no such 
good means of showing as by a review of his philosophy: and 
such a review, though inevitably a most brief and general one, 
it is now necessary to attempt. 


The first question in regard to any man of speculation is, 
what is his theory of human life? In the minds of many philo- 
sophers, whatever theory they have of this sort is latent, and it 
would be a revelation to themselves to have it pointed out to 
them in their writings as others can see it, unconsciously mould- 
ing everything to its own likeness. But Bentham always knew 
his own premises, and made his reader know them: it was not 
his custom to leave the theoretic grounds of his practical con- 
clusions to conjecture. Few great thinkers have afforded the 
means of assigning with so much certainty the exact conception 
which they had formed of man and of man’s life. 

Man is conceived by Bentham as a being susceptible of plea- 
sures and pains, and governed in all his conduct partly by the 
different modifications of self-interest and the passions commonly 
classed as selfish, partly by sympathies, or occasionally antipa- 
thies, towards other beings. And here Bentham’s conception of 
human nature stops. He does not, indeed, exclude religion ; 
the prospect of divme rewards and punishments he includes 
under the head of “ self-regarding interest,” and the devotional 
feeling under that of sympathy towards God. But the whole of 
the impelling or restraining principles, whether of this world or 
the next, which he recognises, are either self-love, or love or 
hatred towards other beings. ‘That there might be no doubt of 
what he thought on the subject, he has not left us to the general 
evidence of his writings, but has drawn out a “ Table of the 
Springs of Action,” an express enumeration and classification of 
human motives, with their various names, laudatory, vituperative, 
and neutral: and this table, to be found in Part I of the present 
publication, we recommend to the study of those who would un- 
derstand his philosophy. 

Man is never recognised by him as a being capable of pursu- 
ing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, for its own sake, 
the conformity of his own character to his standard of excellence, 
without hope of good or fear of evil from othersource than his own in- 
ward consciousness. Even in the more limited form of Conscience, 
this great fact in human nature escapes him. Nothing is more 
curious than the absence of recognition in any of his writings of 
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the existence of conscience, as a thing distinct from philan- 
thropy, from affection for God or man, and from self-interest in 
this world or in the next. There is a studied abstinence from 
any of the phrases which, in the mouths of others, import the 
acknewledgment of such a fact.* If we find the words ‘“ Con- 
science,” ‘ Principle,” ‘“ Moral Rectitude,” “ Moral Duty,” in 
his Table of the Springs of Action, it is among the synonymes 
of the “love of reputation ;” with an intimation as to the two 
former phrases, that they are also sometimes synonymous with 
the religious motive, or the motive of sympathy. The feeling of 
moral approbation or sy. * manga properly so called, either 
towards ourselves or our fellow-creatures, he seems unaware of 
the existence of ; and neither the word self-respect, nor the idea 
to which that word is appropriated, occurs even once, so far as 
our recollection serves us, in his whole writings. 

Nor is it only the moral part of man’s nature, in the strict 
sense of the term—the desire of perfection, or the feeling of 
ai approving or of an accusing conscience—that he over- 
looks; he but faintly recognises, as a fact in human nature, 
the pursuit of any other ideal end for its own sake. The 
sense of honour, and personal dignity—that feeling of per- 
sonal exaltation and degradation which acts independently of 
other people’s opinion, or even in defiance of it; the love of 
beauty, the passion of the artist; the love of order, of congruity, 
of consistency in all things, and conformity to their end; the 
love of power, not in the limited form .of power over other 
human beings, but abstract power, the power of making our 
volitions effectual; the love of action, the thirst for movement 
and activity, a principle scarcely of less influence in human life 
than its opposite, the nt of ease:—None of these powerful con- 
stituents of human nature are thought worthy of a place among 
the “ Springs of Action ;” and though there is possibly no one 
of them of the existence of which an acknowledgment might not 
be found in some corner of Bentham’s writings, no conclusions 
are ever founded on the acknowledgment. Man, that most com- 

lex being, is a very simple one in his eyes. Even under the 
Fread of sympathy, his recognition does not extend to the more 
complex forms of the feeling—the love of loving, the need of a 
sympathising support, or of an object of admiration and re- 
verence. If he thought at all of any of the deeper feelings of 





* Ina passage in the last volume of his book on Evidence, and possibly in one 
or two other places, the “love of justice” is spoken of as a feeling inherent in 
almost all mankind. It is impossible without explanations, now unattainable, to 
ascertain what sense is to be put upon casual expressions so incongistent with the 
general tenor of his philosophy, 
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human nature, it was but as idiosyncrasies of taste, with which 
neither the moralist nor the fanldaee had any concern, further 
than to prohibit such as were mischievous among the actions to 
which they might chance to lead. To say either that man 
should, or that he should not, take pleasure in one thing, dis- 

leasure in another, appeared to him as much an act of despotism 
in the moralist, as in the political ruler. 

It would be most unjust to Bentham to surmise (as narrow- 
minded and passionate adversaries are apt in such cases to do) 
that this picture of human nature was copied from himself; that 
all those constituents of humanity which he rejected from his 
table of motives, were wanting in his own breast. The unusual 
strength of his early feelings of virtue, was, as we have seen, the 
original cause of all his speculations; and a noble sense of mora- 
lity, and especially of justice, guides and pervades them all. But 
having been early accustomed to keep before his mind’s eye the 
happiness of mankind (or rather of the whole sentient world), as 
the only thing desirable in itself, or which rendered anything 
else desirable, he confounded all disinterested feelings which he 
found in himself, with the desire of human happiness: just as 
some religious writers, who loved virtue for its own sake as much 
perhaps as men could do, habitually confounded their love of 


virtue with their fear of hell. It would have required "gecead 


subtlety than Bentham possessed, to distinguish from each other 
feelings which, from long habit, always acted in the same direc- 
tion; and his want of imagination prevented him from reading 
the distinction, where it is legible enough, in the hearts of 
others. 

Accordingly he has not been followed in this grand oversight 
by any of the able men who, from the extent of their intellectual 
dita to him, have been regarded as his disciples. They 
may have followed him in his doctrine of utility, and in his rejec- 
tion of the moral sense as a test of right and wrong: but while 
repudiating it as such, they have, with Hartley, acknowledged it 
as a fact in human nature; they have endeavoured to account for 
it, to assign its laws: nor are they justly chargeable either with 
undervaluing this part of our nature, or with any disposition to 
throw it into the background of their speculations. If some part 
of the influence of this cardinal error has extended itself to them, 
it is circuitously, and through the effect on their minds of other 
parts of Bentham’s doctrines. 

Sympathy, the only disinterested motive which Bentham 
recognized, he felt the inadequacy of, except in certain limited 
cases, as a security for virtuous action. Personal affection, he well 
knew, is as liable to operate to the injury of third parties, and 
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requires as much to be kept in check, as any other feeling what- 
ever: and general philanthropy, considered as a motive influenc- 
ing mankind in general, he estimated at its true value when 
divorced from the feeling of duty—as the very weakest and most 
unsteady of all feelings. ‘There remained, as a motive by which 
mankind are influenced, and by which they may be guided to 
their good, only personal interest. Accordingly, Bentham’s 
idea of the world is that of a collection of persons pursuing each 
his separate interest or pleasure, and the prevention of whom 
from jostling one another more than can be helped, must be 
attempted by hopes and fears derived from three sources—the 
law, religion, and public opinion. ‘To these three powers, con- 
sidered as binding | tome conduct, he gave the name of sanctions : 
the political sanction, operating by the rewards and penalties of 
the law; the religious sanction, by those expected from the Ruler 
of the Universe; and the popudar, which he characteristically 
calls also the moral sanction, operating through the pains and 
pleasures arising from the favour or disfavour of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Such is Bentham’s theory of the world. And now, in a spirit 
neither of apology nor of censure, but of calm appreciation, we 
are to inquire how far this view of human nature and life will 
carry any one :—how much it will accomplish in morals, and 
how much i: political and social philosophy : what it will do for 
the individual, and what for society. 

It will do nothing for the conduct of the individual, beyond 
prescribing some of the most obvious dictates of worldly pru- 
dence, outward probity and beneficence. There is no need 
to'expatiate on the deficiencies of a system of ethics which does 
not pretend to aid individuals in the formation of their own cha- 
racter ; which recognises no such wish as that of self-culture, we 
may even say no such power, as existing in human nature; and 
if it did recognize, could furnish little assistance to that grand 
duty of man, because it overlooks the existence of about half 
of the whole number of mental feelings which human beings are 
capable of, including all those of which the direct objects are 
states of their own mind. 

Morality consists of two parts. One of these is self-education ; 
the training, by the human —< himself, of his affections and 
will. That department is a blank in Bentham’s system. The 
other and coequal part, the regulation of his outward actions, 
must be altogether halting and imperfect without the first: for how 
can we judge in what manner many an action will affect the worldly 
interests of ourselves or others, unless we take in, as part of the 
question, its influence on the regulation of our, or their, affections 
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and desires? A moralist on Benthain’s principles may get as far as 
this, that we ought not to slay, burn, or steal; but m will be his 
qualifications for regulating the nicer shades of human behaviour, 
or for laying down even the greater moralities as to those facts in 
human life which influence the depths of the character quite 
independently of any influence on worldly circumstances—such, 
for instance, as the sexual relations, or those of family in 

eneral, or any other social and sympathetic connexions of an 
intimate kind? The moralities of these questions depend on 
considerations of which Bentham not only was not a competent 
judge, but which he never even took into the account. 

It is fortunate for the world that Bentham’s taste lay rather in 
the direction of jurisprudential than of properly ethical inquiry. 
Nothing expressly of the latter kind has been published under 
his name, except the ‘Deontology’—a book scarcely ever 
alluded to by any admirer of Bentham without deep regret 
that it ever saw the light. We did not expect from Bentham 
correct systematic views of ethics, or a sound treatment o! any 
question the moralities of which require a profound knowledge 
of the human heart; but we did expect that the greater moral 
questions would have been boldly plunged into, and at least a 
searching criticism produced of the received opinions ; we did not 
expect that the petiie morale yan alone would have been 
treated, and that with the most pedantic minuteness, and upon 
the guid pro quo principles which regulate trade. ‘The book 
has not even the value which would belong to an authentic 
exhibition of the legitimate consequences of an erroneous line 
of thought; for the style proves it to have been so entirely 
rewritten, that it is impossible to tell how much or how little of 
it is Bentham’s. The collected edition, now in progress, will 
not, it is said, include Bentham’s religious writings; these, 
although we think them of exceedingly small value, are at least 
his, and the world has a right to whatever light they throw upon the 
constitution of his mind. But the omission of the ‘ Deontology’ 
would be an act of editorial discretion which we should deem 
entirely justifiable. 

If Bentham’s theory of life can do so little for the individual, 
what can it do for society ? 

It will enable a society which has attained a certain state 
of spiritual developement, and the maintenance of which in that 
state is otherwise provided for, to prescribe the rules by which 
it may protect its material interests. It will do nothing (except 
sometimes as an instrument in the hands of a higher principle) 
for the spiritual interests of society ; nor does it suffice of itself 
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even for tic material interests. ‘That which alone causes any 
materia! interests to exist, which alone enables any body of 
human beings to exist as a society, is national character: that 
it is, which causes one nation to succeed in all it attempts, an- 
other to fail; one nation to understand and aspire to elevated 
things, another to grovel in mean ones; which makes the great- 
ness of one nation lasting, and dooms another to early and rapid 
decay. The true teacher of the fitting social arrangements for 
England, France, or America, is the one who can point out 
how the English, French, or American character can be im- 

roved, and how it has been made what it is. A philosophy of 
hes and institutions, not founded on a philosophy of national 
character, is an absurdity. But what could Bentham’s opinion 
be worth on national character ? How could he, whose mind con- 
tained so few and so peor types of individual character, rise to 
that higher generalization? All he can do is but to indicate 
means by which in any given state of the national mind, the 
material interests of society can be protected ; saving the ques- 
tion, of which others must judge, and not he, whether the use 
of those means would have, on the national character, any inju- 
rious influence. 

We have arrived, then, at a sort of estimate of what a phi- 
losophy like Bentham’s can do. It can teach the means of 
organizing and regulating the merely business part of the 
social arrangements. Whatever can be understood or what- 
ever done without reference to moral influences, his phi- 
losophy is equal to; where those influences require to be 
taken into account, it is at fault. He committed the mistake 
of supposing that the business part of human affairs was the 
whole of them; all at least that the legislator and the moralist 
had to do with. Not that he disregarded moral influences when 
he perceived them; but his want of imagination, small expe- 
rience of human feelings, and ignorance of the filiation and con- 
nexion of feelings with one another, made this rarely the case. 

The business part is accordingly the only province of human 
affairs which Bentham has cultivated with any success; into 
which he has introduced any considerable number of compre- 
hensive and luminous practical principles. That is the field of 
his greatness; and there he is indeed great. He has swept 
away the accumulated cobwebs of centuries—he has untied 
knots which the efforts of the ablest thinkers, age after age, 
had only drawn tighter; and it is no exaggeration to say of 
him that over a great part of the field he was the first to shed 
the light of reason. 
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We turn with pleasure from what Bentham could not do, to what 
he did. It is an ungracious task to call a great benefactor of 
mankind to account for not being a greater—to insist upon the 
errors of a man who has originated more new truths, has given 
to the world more sound practical lessons, than it ever received, 
except in a few glorious instances, from any other individual. 
The unpleasing part of our work is ended. We are now to 
show the greatness of the man; the grasp which his intellect 
took of the subjects with which it was fitted to deal; the giant’s 
task which was before him, and the hero’s courage and hero’s 
strength with which he achieved it. Nor let that which he did 
be deemed of small account because its province was limited: 
man has but the choice to go a little way in many paths, or a 
great way in only one. ‘The field of Bentham’s labours was 
like the space between two parallel lines; narrow to excess in 
one direction, in another it reached to infinity. 





Bentham’s speculations, as we are already aware, began with 
law; and in that department“ he accomplished his greatest 
triumphs. He found the philosopliy of law a chaos, he left it 
a science: he found the practice of the law an Augean stable, 
he turned the river into it which is mining and sweeping away 
mound after mound of its rubbish. 

Without going into the exaggerated invectives against lawyers, 
which Bentham sometimes perinitted himself, or making one 
portion of society alone accountable for the fault of all, we may 
say that circumstances had male English lawyers in a peculiar 
degree liable to the reproach of Voltaire, who defines lawyers 
the “conservators of ancient barbarous usages.” The basis of 
the English law was, and still is, the feudal system. That 
system, like all those which existed as custom before they were 
established as law, possessed a certain degree of suitableness to 
the wants of the society among whom it grew up—that is to say, 
of a tribe of rude soldiers, holding a conquered people in sub- 
jection, and dividing its spoil among themselves. Advancing ci- 
vilisation had, however, converted this armed encampment of bar- 
barous warriors in the midst of enemies reduced to slavery, into 
an industrious, commercial, rich, and free people. The laws 
which were suitable to’ the first of these states of society, could 
have no manner of relation to the circumstances of the second; 
which could not even have come into existence unless something 
had been done to adapt those laws to it. But the adaptation was 
not the result of thought and design; it arose not from any com- 
prehensive consideration of the new state of society and its 
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exigencies. What was done, was done by a struggle of centuries 
between the oid barbarism and the new civilisation; between the 
feudal aristocracy of conquerors, holding fast to the rade system 
they had established, and the conquered effecting their emanci- 
pation. ‘The last was the growing power, but was never stron 
enough to break its bonds, though ever and anon some woul 
point gave way. Hence the law came to be like the costume of 
a full-grown man who had never put off the clothes made for 
him when he first went to school. Band after band had burst, 
and, as the rent widened, then, without removing anything 
except what might drop off of itself, the hole was darned, or 
patches of fresh iaw were brought from the nearest shop and stuck 
on. Hence all ages of English history have given one another 
rendezvous in English law; their several products may be seen 
all together, not interfused, but heaped one upon another, as all 
ages of the earth may be read in some perpendicular section of 
its surface—the deposits of each successive period not substituted 
but superimposed on those of the preceding. And in the world 
of law no less than in the physical world, every commotion and 
conflict of the elements has left its mark behind in some break 
or irregularity of the strata: every struggle which ever rent the 
bosom of society is apparent in the disjomted condition of the 
part of the field of law which covers the spot; nay, the very 
traps and pitfalls which one contending party set for another are 
still standing, and the teeth not of hyenas only but of foxes and 
all cunning animals are imprinted on the curious remains found 
in these antediluvian caves. 

In the English law, as in the Roman before it, the adaptations 
of barbarous laws to the growth of civilised society were made 
chiefly by stealth. They were generally made by the courts of 
justice, who could not help reading the new wants of mankind 
in the cases between man and man which came before them; but 
who, having no authority to make new laws for those new wants, 
were obliged to do the work covertly, and evade the jealousy 
and opposition of an ignorant, prejudiced, and for the most part 
brutal and tyrannical legislature. Some of the most necessary 
of these improvements, such as the giving force of law to trusts, 
and the breaking up of entai/s, were effected in actual opposition 
to the aenahe-tedlinel will of Parliament, whose clumsy hands, 
no match for the astuteness of judges, could not, after repeated 
trials, manage to make any law which the judges could not find 
a trick for rendering inoperative. The whole history of the con- 
test about trusts may still be read in the words of a conveyance, 
as couid the contest about entails, till the abolition of fine and 
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recovery by.a bill of the present Attorney-General; but dear] 
did the client pay for the cabinet of historical curiosities whic 
he was obliged to purchase every time that he made a settlement 
of his estate. ‘The result of this mode of improving social in- 
stitutions was, that whatever new things were done had to be 
done in consistency with old forms and names; and the laws 
were improved with much the same effect as if, in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the plough could only have been introduced 
by making it look like a spade; or as if, when the primeval 
practice of ploughing by the horse’s tail gave way to the inno- 
vation of harness, the tail, for form’s sake, had still remained 
attached to the plough. 

When the conflicts were over, and the mixed mass settled down 
into something like a fixed state, and that state a very profitable 
and therefore a very agreeable one to lawyers, they, following 
the natural tendency of the human mind, began to theorise upon 
it, and, in obedience to necessity, had to digest it and give ita 
systematic form. It was from this thing of shreds and patches, 
in which the only part that approached to order or system was 
the early barbarous part, now more than half superseded, that 
English lawyers had to construct, by induction and abstraction, 
their philosophy of law; and without the logical habits and 
general intellectual cultivation which the lawyers of the Roman 
empire brought to a similar task. Bentham found the philo- 
sophy of law what English practising lawyers had made it; a 
mess, in which real and personal property, law and equity, felony, 
premunire, misprision, and mtsdemeanour, words without a vestige 
of meaning when detached from the history of English institu- 
tions—mere tide-marks to point out the line which the sea and 
the shore, in their secular struggles, had adjusted as their mutual 
boundary—all passed for distinctions inherent in the nature of 
things; in which every absurdity, every lucrative abuse, had a 
reason found for it—a reason which only now and then even 
pretended to be drawn from expediency; most commonly a 
technical reason, one of mere form, derived from the old bai 
barous system. While the theory of the law was in this state, 
to describe what the practice of it was, would require the pen 
of a Swift, or of Bentham himself. The whole progress of a 
suit at law seemed like a series of contrivances for lawyers’ profit, 
in which the suitors were regarded as the prey; and if the poor 
were not the helpless victims of every Sir Giles Overreach who 
could pay the price, they might thank opinion and manners for 
it, not the law. 

It may be fancied by some people that Bentham did an easy 
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thing in merely calling all this absurd, and proving it to be. so. 
But he began the contest a young man, nd, he had grown old 
before he “ any followers. History will one day refuse to give 
credit to the intensity of the superstition which, till very lately, 
protected this mischievous mess from examination or doubt— 
passing off the charming representations of Blackstone for a just 
estimate of the English law, and proclaiming the shame of 
human reason to be the perfection of it. Glory to Bentham 
that he has dealt to this superstition its death blow—that he has 
been the Hercules of this Hydra, the St George of this pestilent 
dragon! The honour is all his—nothing but his peculiar quali- 
ties could have done it. There were wanting his indefatigable 
perseverance, his firm self-reliance, needing no support from 
other men’s opinion; his intensely practical turn of mind, his 
synthetical habits—above all, his peculiar method. Metaphy- 
sicians, armed with vague generalities, had often tried their 
hands at the subject, and left it no more advanced than they 
found it. Law is a matter of business; means and ends are 
the things to be considered in it, not abstractions: vagueness was 
not to be met by vagueness, but by definiteness Pos precision : 
details were not to be encountered with generalities, but with 
details. Nor could any progress be made, on such a subject, by 
merely showing that existing things were bad; it was necessary 
also to show how they might be made better. No great man 
whom we read of was qualified to do this thing except Bentham. 
He has done it, once and for ever: witness these volumes, and 
the others by which they are to be followed. 

Into the details of what Bentham has done we cannot enter: 
many hundred pages would be required to give a tolerable 
abstract of it. To sum up our estimate under a few heads. 
First: He has expelled mysticism from the philosophy of law, 
and set the example of viewing laws in a practical light, as 
means to certain definite and precise ends. Secordly: He has 
cleared up the confusion and vagueness attaching to the idea of law 
in general, to the idea of a body of laws, and all the general 
ideas therein involved. ‘Thirdly: He demonstrated the necessity 
and practicability of codification, or the conversion of all law 
into a written and systematically arranged code: not like the 
Code Napoleon, a code without a single definition, requiring a 
- constant reference to anterior precedent for the meaning of all 

its technical terms; but a code containing within itself all that is 
necessary for its own interpretation, together with a perpetual 
provision for its own emendation and improvement. He has 
shewn of what parts such a code would consist; the relation of 
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those parts to one another ; and by his distinctions and classifi- 
cations has done very much towards showing what should be, or 
might be, its nomenclature and arrangement. What he has left 
undone, he has made it comparatively easy for others to do. 
Fourthly: He has taken a systematic view * of the exigencies 
of society for which the civil code is intended to provide, and of 
the principles of human nature by which its provisions are to be 
tested: and this view, defective (as we have already intimated) 
wherever spiritual interests require to be taken into account, is 
excellent for that large portion of the laws of any country which 
are designed for the protection of material interests. Fifthly: 
(to say nothing of the subject of punishment, for which some- 
thing considerable had been done before) he found the mewn d 
of judicial procedure, including that of judicial establishments 
and of evidence, in a more wretched state than even any other 
part of the philosophy of law; he carried it at once almost to 
perfection. He left it with every one of its principles established, 
and little remaining to be done even in the suggestion of prac- 
tical arrangements. ; 

These assertions in behalf of Bentham may be left, and now 
without fear for the result, in the hands of those who are com- 
petent to judge of them. There are even in the highest seats of 
justice some men to whom the claims made for him will not now 
appear extravagant. Principle after principle of those propounded 
by him is moreover making its way by infiltration into the under- 
standings most shut against his influence, and driving nonsense 
and prejudice from one corner of them to another. ‘The reform 
of the laws of any country according to his principles, can only be 
gradual, and may be long ere it is accomplished; but the work is 
in progress, and both parliament and the judges are every year 
doing something, and often something not inconsiderable, towards 
the forwarding of it. 

It seems proper here to take notice of an accusation sometimes 
made both against Bentham and against the principle of codifi- 
eation—as if they required one uniform suit of ready-made 
laws for all times and all states of society. The doctrine of 
codification, as the word imports, relates to the form only of the 
laws, not their substance ; it does not concern itself with what 
the laws should be, but declares that whatever they are, they 
ought to be systematically arranged, and fixed down to a deter- 
minate form of words. ‘io the accusation, so far as it affects 





* See the ‘ Principles of Civil Law,’ contained in Part II of the present 
publication. 
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Bentham, one of the essays in the present collection (now for 
the first time published in English) 1s a complete answer: that 
* On the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legisla- 
tion.” It may there be seen that the different exigencies of 
different nations with respect to law, occupied his attention “as 
systematically as any other portion of the wants which render 
laws necessary : with the limitations, it is true, which were set to 
all his speculations by the imperfections of his theory of human 
nature. For, taking, as we have seen, next to no account of 
uational character and the causes which form and maintain it, he 
was precluded from considering, except to a very limited extent, 
the laws of a country as an instrument of national culture: one 
of their most important aspects, and in which they must of 
course vary according to the degree and kind of culture alread 
attained; as a tutor gives his pupil different lessons ab 
ing to the progress already made in his education. The same 
laws would not have suited our wild ancestors, accustomed to 
rude independence, and a people of Asiatics bowed down by 
military despotism: the slave needs to be trained to govern him- 
self, the savage to submit to the government of others) ‘The 
same laws will not suit the English, who place their habitual 
reliance in themselves, and the French, who place theirs in 
leaders. Very different institutions are needed to train to the 
perfection of their nature, or to constitute into a united nation 
and social polity, an essentially subjective people like the North- 
Germans, and an essentially o/yective people, like those of Northern 
and Central Italy; the one efotteuhe and dreamy, the other pas- 
sionate and walt the one trustfui and loyal, the other calcu- 
lating and suspicious; the one not practical enough, the other 
overmuch ; the one wanting individuality, the other fellow-feel- 
ing; the one failing for want of exacting enough for itself, 
the other for want of conceding enough to others. Bentham 
was little accustomed to look at institutions in their relation to 
these topies. The effects of this oversight must of course be 
perceptible throughout his speculations, but we do not think the 
errors into which it led him very material in the greater part 
of civil and penal law: it is in the department of constitutional 
legislation that they were fundamental. 

The Benthamie theory of government has made so much 
noise in the world of late years; it has held such a conspicuous 
)laee among Radical philosophies, and Radical modes of think- 
ing have participated so much more largely than any others in 
its. spirit, that many worthy persons imagine there is no other 
Radical philosophy extant. Leaving such persons to discover 
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their error as they may, we shall expend a few words in attempt- 
ing to discriminate between the truth and error of this cele- 
brated theory. 

There are three great questions in government. First, to 
what authority is it for the good of the people that they should 
be subject? Secondly, how are they to be induced to obey 
that authority? ‘The answers to these two questions vary inde- 
finitely, according to the degree and kind of civilization and 
cultivation already attained by a people, and their peculiar apti- 
tudes for receiving more. Comes next a third question, not 
liable to so much variation, namely, by what means are the 
abuses of this authority to be checked? This third question is 
the only one of the three to which Bentham seriously applies 
himself, and he gives it the only answer it admits of—Responsi- 
bility: responsibility to persons whose interest, whose obvious 
and recognizable interest, accords with the end in view—good 
government. ‘This being granted, it is next to be asked, in 
what body of persons this identity of interest with good govern- 
ment, that is, with the interest of the whole community, is to be 
found? In nothing less, says Bentham, than the numerical 
majority: nor, say we, even in the numerical majority itself ; 
of no portion of the community less than all, will the interest 
coincide, at all times and in all respects, with the interest of all. 
But, since power given to all, by a representative government, 
is, in fact, given to a majority; we are obliged to fall back upon 
the first of our three questions, namely, under what authority is 
it for the good of the people that they be placed? And if to this 
the answer be, under that of a majority among themselves, 
Bentham’s system cannot be questioned. This one assumption 
being made, his ‘ Constitutional Code’ is admirable. That ex- 
traordinary power which he possessed, of at once seizing com- 

rehensive principles, and scheming out minute details, is 
semana into play with surpassing vigour in devising means for 
preventing rulers from escaping from the control of the majority ; 
for enabling and inducing the majority to exercise that control 
unremittingly ; and for providing them with servants of ever 
desirable endowment, moral and intellectual, compatible with 
entire subservience to their will. 

But 7s this fundamental doctrine of Bentham’s political philo- 
sophy a universal truth? Is it, at all times and places, good for 
mankind to be under the absolute authority of the majority of 
themselves? We say the authority, not the political authority 
merely, because it is chimerical to suppose that whatever has 
absolute power over men’s bodies will not arrogate it over their 
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minds, will not seek to control (not, perhaps, by legal penalties, 
but by the persecutions of society) opinions and feelings which 
depart from its standard ; will not attempt to shape the education 
of the young by its own model, and to extinguish all books, all 
schools, all combinations of individuals for joint action upon 
society, which may be attempted for tle purpose of keeping 
alive a spirit at variance with its own. Is it, we say, tle proper 
conditien of man, in all ages and nations, to be under the despo- 
tism of Public Opinion ? , 

It is very conceivable that such a doctrine should find accept- 
ance from some of the noblest spirits, in a time of reaction against 
the aristocratic governments of modern Europe ; governments 
founded upon the entire sacrifice (except so far as prudence and 
sometimes humane feeling interfere) of the community gene- 
rally, to the self-interest and ease of a few. European reformers 
have been accustomed to see the numerical majority every- 
where unjustly depressed, everywhere trampled upon, or 
at the best overlooked, by governments; nowhere possessing 
power enough to extort redress of their most positive griev- 
ances, provision for their mental culture, or even to prevent 
themselves from being taxed avowedly for the pecuniary profit 
of the ruling classes. ‘To see these things, and to seek to put an 
end to them, by means (among other things) of giving more 

olitical power to the majority, constitutes Radicalism ; and it is 
ee so many in this age have felt this wish, and have felt 
that the realization of it was an object worthy of men’s devoting 
their lives to it, that such a theory of government as Bentham’s 
has found favour with them. But, though to pass from one 
form of bad government to another be the ordinary fate of man- 
kind, philosophers ought not to make themselves parties to it, by 
sacrificing one portion of important truth to another. 

The numerical majority of any society whatever, must consist 
of persons all standing in the same social position, and having, 
in the main, the same pursuits, namely, unskilled manual 
labourers ; and we mean no disparagement to them: whatever 
we say to their disadvantage, we say equally of a numerical 
majority of shopkeepers, or of squires. Where there is identity 
of position and pursuits, there also will be identity of partialities, 
passions, and prejudices ; and to give to any one set of partiali- 
ties, passions, and prejudices, absolute power, without counter- 
balance from partialities, passions, and prejudices of a different 
sort, is the way to render the correction of any of those imper- 
fections hopeless; to make one narrow, mean type of human 
nature universal and perpetual, and to crush every influence 
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which tends to the further improvement of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. There must, we know, be some paramount power 
in society ; and that the majority should be that power, is on the 
whole right, not as being just in itself, but as being less unjust 
than any other footing on which the matter can be placed. But 
it is necessary that the institutions of society ened ae rovi- 
sion for keeping up, in some form or other, as a corrective to 
partial views, and a shelter for freedom of thought and individu- 
ality of character, a perpetuai and standing Opposition to the will 
of the majority. All countries which have long continued pro- 
gressive, or been durably great, have been so because there has 
been an organized opposition to the ruling power, of whatever 
kind that power was: plebeians to patricians, clergy to kings, 
freethinkers to clergy, kings to barons, commons to king and 
aristocracy. Almost all the greatest men who ever lived have 
formed part of such an Opposition. Wherever some such quarrel 
has not been going on—wherever it has been terminated by the 
complete victory of one of the contending principles, and no new 
contest has taken the place of the old—society has either been 
hardened into Chinese stationariness, or fallen into dissolution. A 
centre of resistance, round which all the moral and social elements 
which the ruling power views with disfavour may cluster them- 
selves, and behind whose bulwarks they may find shelter from the 
attempts of that power to hunt them out of existence, is as 
necessary where the opinion of the majority is sovereign, as 
where the ruling power is a hierarchy or an aristocracy. Where 
no such point d’appui exists, there the human race will inevitably 
degenerate; and the question, whether the United States, for 
instance, will in time sink into another China (also a most com- 
mercial and industrious nation) resolves itself, to us, into the 
question, whether such a centre of resistance will gradually 
evolve itself or not. 

These things being considered, we cannot think that Bentham 
made the most useful employment which might have been made 
of his great powers, when, not content with enthroning the ma- 
jority as sovereign, by means of universal suffrage without king 
or house of lords, he exhausted all the resources of ingenuity in 
devising means for rivetting the yoke of public opinion closer 
and closer round the necks of all public functionaries, and ex- 
cluding every possibility of the exercise of the slightest or most 
temporary influence either by a ininority, or by the functionary’s 
own notions of right. Surely when you have made any power 
the strongest power, you have done enough for it; your care is 
thenceforth wanted rather to prevent that strongest power from 
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swallowing up all others. Wherever all the forces of society act 
in one single direction, there the rights of the individual human 
being are in extreme peril. The power of the majority is salu- 
tary so far as it is used defensively, not offensively—as its exer- 
tion is tempered by respect for the personality of the individual, 
and reverence for superiority of cultivated intelligenee. If 
Bentham had employed himself in pointing out the means by 
which institutions fundamentally democratic might be best 
adapted to the preservation and strengthening of those two sen- 
timents, he would have done something more permanently 
valuable, and more worthy of his great intellect. Montesquieu, 
with the lights of the present age, would have done it: and we 
are possibly destined to receive this benefit from the Montesquieu 
of our own times, M. de Tocqueville. 

Do we then consider Bentham’s political speculations useless ? 
Far from it. We consider them only one-sided. He has 
brought out into a strong light, has cleared from a thousand con- 
fusions and misconceptions, and pointed out with admirable skill 
the best means of promoting, one of the ideal qualities of a per- 
fect government—identity of interest between the trustees and 
the community for whom they hold their power in trust. This 
quality is not attainable in its ideal perfection, and must moreover 
be striven for with a perpetual eye to all other requsites ; but those 
other requisites must still more be striven for without losing sight 


of this: and when the slightest postponement is made of it to 
any other end, the sacrifice, often necessary, is never unattended 


with evil. Bentham has pointed out how complete this sacrifice 
is in modern European societies: how exclusively, partial and 
sinister interests are the ruling power there, with only such check as 
is imposed by public opinion—which being thus, in the existing 
order of things, perpetually apparent as a source of good, he was 
led by natural partiality to exaggerate its intrinsic excellence. 
This sinister interest of rulers Bentham hunted through all its 
disguises, and especially through those which hide it from the 
men themselves who are influenced by it. The greatest service ren- 
dered by him to the philosophy of universal human nature, is, per- 
haps, his illustrations of what he terms “ interest-begotten preju- 
dice”—the inherent tendency of man to make a duty and a virtue 
of following his self-interest. ‘The idea, it is true, was far from 
being peculiarly Bentham’s: the artifices by which we persuade 
ourselves that we are not yielding to our selfish inclinations when 
we are, had attracted the notice of all moralists, and had been 
probed: by religious writers to a depth as much below Bentham’s 
as their knowledge of the profundities and windings of the human 
heart was superior to his. But it is selfish interest in the form 
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of class-interest, and the class-morality founded thereon, which 
Bentham has illustrated: the manner in which any set of per- 
sons-who mix much together, and have a common interest, are 
apt to make that common interest their standard of virtue, and 
the social feelings of the members of the class are made to 
play into the hands of their selfish ones; whence the union 
so often exemplified in history, between the most heroic per-~ 
sonal disinterestedness and the most odious class-selfishness, 
This was one of Bentham’s leading ideas, and almost the onl 
one by which he contributed to the elucidation of history : mue 
of which, except so far as this explained it, must have been entirely 
inexplicable to him. The idea was given him by Helvetius, 
whose book ‘ De |’Esprit,’ is one continued and most acute com- 
mentary on it; and, together with the other great idea of Hel- 
vetius, the influence of circumstances on character, it will make 
his name live by the side of Rousseau, when all the other French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century shall be extant as such 
only in literary history. 


In the brief view which we have been able to give of Ben- 
tham’s philosophy, it may surprise the reader that we have said 
so little about the first principle of it, with which his name is 
more identified than with anything else; the “principle of uti- 
lity,” or, as he afterwards named it, “the greatest-happiness 
pnneiple.” It is a topic on which much were to be said, if there 
were room, or if it were in reality necessary for the just estima- 
tion of Bentham. On an occasion more suitable for a discussion 
of the metaphysics of morality, or on which the explanations 
necessary to make an opinion on so abstract a subject intel- 
ligible could be conveniently given, we should be fully pre- 
pared to state what we think on this subject. All we intend to say 
at present is, that we are much nearer to agreeing with Bentham 
in his principle, than in the degree of importance which he 


attached to it. We think utility, or happiness, much too complex 
and indefinite an end to be sought except through the medium 
of various secondary ends, concerning which there may be, and 
often is, agreement among persons who differ in their ultimate 
standard; and about which there does in fact prevail a much 
greater unanimity among thinking persons, than might be sup- 
posed from their diametrical divergence on the great questions of 
moral metaphysics. As mankind are much more nearly of one 
nature, than of one opinion about their own nature, they are much 
more easily brought to agree in their intermediate principles, 
vera illa et media axiomata, as Bacon says, than in their first prin- 
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ciples: and the attempt to make the bearings of actions’ upon’ 
the ultimate end more evident than they can be made by referring 
them to the intermediate ends, and to estimate their value by a 
direct reference to human happiness, generally terminates in 
attaching most importance, not to those effects which are really the 
greatest, but to those which can most easily be pointed to and 
individually identified. Those who adopt utility as a standard 
can seldom apply it truly except through the secondary prin- 
ciples ; those who reject it, generally do no more than erect 
those secondary principles into first principles. 

We consider, therefore, the utilitarian controversy as a ques- 
tion of arrangement and logical subordination rather than of 
practice ; important principally in a purely scientific point of 
view, for the sake of the systematic unity and coherency of 
ethical philosophy. Whatever be our own opinion on the sub- 
ject, it is from no such source that we look for the great im- 
provements which we believe are destined to take place in ethical 
doctrine. It is probable, however, that to the principle of utility 
we owe all that Bentham did; that it was necessary to him 
to find a first principle which he could receive as self-evident, 
and to which - could attach all his other doctrines as logical 
consequences : that to him systematic unity was an indispensable 
condition of his confidence in his own intellect. And there is 
something further to be remarked: whether happiness be or be 
not the end to which morality should be referred—that it be 
referred to an end of some sort, and not left in the dominion of 
vague feeling or inexplicable internal conviction, that it be made 
a matter of reason and calculation and not merely of sentiment, is 
essential to the very idea of moral philosophy ; is, in fact, what 
renders argument or discussion on moral questions possible. 
That the morality of actions depends upon the consequences 
which they tend to produce, is the doctrine of rational persons of 
all schools ; that the good or evil of those consequences is mea- 
sured solely by pleasure or pain, is all of the doctrine of the 
school of utility, which is ieuilli to it. , 

In so far as Bentham’s adoption of the principle of utility 
induced him to fix his attention upon the consequences of actions as 
the consideration determining their morality, so far at least he was 
in the right path: though to go far in it without wandering, there 
was . eeded a greater knowledge of the formation of character, 
and of the consequences of actions upon the agent’s own frame 
of mind, than Bentham possessed. His want of power to esti- 
mate this class of consequences, together with his want of the 
degree of modest respect (a far different thing from ‘blind 
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deference) due to the traditionary opinions and feelings in which 
the experience of mankind on that part of the subject lies em- 
bodied. render him, we conceive, a most unsafe guide on ques- 
tions of practical ethics. 

He is chargeable also with another error, which it would be 
improper to pass over, because nothing has tended more to place 
him in opposition to the common feelings of mankind, and to 
give to his philosophy that cold, mechanical, and ungenial air 
which characterizes the popular idea of a Benthamite. This 
error, or rather one-sidedness, belongs to him not as a utilitarian, 
but as a moralist by profession, and in common with almost all 
professed moralists, whether religious or philosophical: it is that 
of treating the moral view of actions and characters, which is 
unquestionably the first and most important mode of looking at 
them, as if it were the sole one: whereas it is only one of three, 
by all of which our sentiments towards the human being may 
be, ought to be, and without entirely crushing our own nature 
cannot but be, materially influenced. Every human action has 
three aspects: its moral aspect, or that of its right and wrong ; its 
esthetic aspect, or that of its beauty; its sympathetic aspect, or that 
of its loveableness. ‘The first addresses itself to our reason and 
conscience; the second to our imagination; the third to our 
human fellow-feeling. According to the first, we approve or 
disapprove; according to the second, we admire or despise ; 
according to the third, we love, pity, or dislike. The morality of an 
action depends upon its foreseeable consequences ; its beauty, and 
its loveableness, or the reverse, depend upon the qualities which it 
is evidence of. Thus, a lie is wrong, because its effect is to 
mislead, and because it tends to destroy the confidence of man 
in man ; it is also mean, because it is cowardly—because it pro- 
ceeds from not daring to face the consequences of telling the 
truth—or at best is evidence of want of that power to compass 
our ends by straightforward means, which is conceived as properly 
belonging to every person not deficient in energy or in under- 
standing. The action of Brutus in sentencing his sons was 
right, because it was executing a law essential to the freedom of 
his country, against persons of whose guilt there was no doubt: 
it was admirable, because it evinced a rare degree of patriotism, 
courage, and self-control ; but there was nothing loveable in it; 
it affords no presumption in regard to loveable qualities, unless 
a presumption of their deficiency. If one of the sons had 
engaged in the conspiracy from affection for the other, Ais action 
would have been loveable, though neither moral nor admirable. 
It is not possible for any sophistry te confound these three 
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modes of viewing an action; but it is very possible to adhere to 
one of them exclusively, and lose sight of the rest. Sentimen- 
tality consists in setting the last two of the three above the first ; 
the error of moralists in general, and of Bentham, is to sink the 
two latter entirely. ‘This is pre-eminently the case with Bentham: 
he both wrote and felt as if the moral standard ought not only 
to be paramount (which it ought), but to be alone; as if it 
ought to be the sole master of all our actions and even of all aur 
sentiments ; as if either to admire or like, or despise or dislike 
a person for any action which neither does good nor harm, or 
which does not do a good or a harm proportioned to the senti- 
ment entertained, were an injustice anda prejudice. He carried 
this so far, that there were certain phrases which, being expres- 
sive of what he considered to be this groundless liking or aver- 
sion, he could not bear to hear pronounced in his presence. 
Among these phrases were those of good and bad taste. He 
thought it an insolent piece of dogmatism in one person to 

raise or condemn another for a matter of taste: as if men’s 
Fikings and dislikings, on things in themselves indifferent, were 
not pregnant with the most important inferences as to every 
point of their character ; as if a person’s tastes did not show him 
to be wise or a fool, cultivated or ignorant, gentle or rough, 
polished or coarse, sensitive or callous, generous or sordid, bene- 
volent or selfish, conscientious or depraved. 

Connected with the same topic are Bentham’s peculiar 
opinions on poetry. Much has been said, for which there is no 
foundation, about his contempt for the pleasures of imagination, 
and for the fine arts. Music was throughout life his favourite 
amusement; painting, sculpture, and the other arts addressed to 
the eye, he was so far from holding in any contempt, that he 
occasionally recognises them as means employable for important 
social ends; though his ignorance of the deeper springs of human 
character prevented him from suspecting how profoundly such 
things enter into the moral nature of man, and into the education 
both of the individual and of the race. But towards poetry in the 
narrower sense, that which employs the language of words, he 
entertained no favour. Words, he thought, were perverted from 
their proper office when they were employed in uttering any- 
thing but precise, logical truth. He says, somewhere in his 
works, that, “quantity of pleasure being equal, age is as 
good as poetry :” but this is only a paradoxical way of stating 
what he would equally have pre of the things which he most 
valued and admired. Another aphorism is attributed to him, 
which is much more characteristic of his view of this subject: 
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‘ All poetry is misrepresentation.” Poetry, he thought, con- 
sisted essentially in exaggeration for effect : in proclaiming some 
one view of a thing very emphatically, and suppressing all the 
limitations and qualifications. This trait of character seems to 
us a curious example of what Mr Carlyle strikingly calls ‘the 
completeness of limited men.” Here is a philosopher who is 
happy within his narrow boundary as no man of indefinite range 
‘ever was—whlio flatters himself that he is so completely emanci- 
pated from the essential law of poor human intellect, by which 
it can only see one thing at a time well, that he can even turn 
round upon the imperfection and lay a solemn interdict upon it. 
Did Bentham really suppose that it is in poetry only that proposi- 
tions cannot be exactly true, cannot contain in themselves all 
the limitations and qualifications with which they require to be 
taken when applied to practice? We have seen how far his own 
prose propositions are from realizing this Utopia: and even the 
attempt to approach to it would be incompatible not with oaaey 
merely, but with oratory, and with popular writing of every kind. 
Bentham’s charge is true to thie fullest extent; all writing which 
undertakes to make men fee/. truths as well as see them, does 
take up one point at a time, does seek to impress that, to drive 
that home, to make it sink into and colour the whole mind of 
the reader or hearer. It is justified in doing so, if the portion 
of truth which it thus enforces be that which is called for by the 
occasion. Ali writing addressed to the feelings has a natural 
tendency to exaggeration; but Bentham should have remem- 
bered that in this, as in many things, we must aim at too mueh, 
to be assured of doing enough. 

From the same principle in Bentham came the intricate and 
involved style, which makes his later writings books for the 
student only, not the general reader. It was from his per- 
petually aiming at impracticable precision. Nearly all his earlier, 
and many parts of his iater writings, are models, as we have 
already observed, of light, playful, and popular style: a 
Benthamiana might be made of passages worthy of Addison or 
Goldsmith. But in his later years and more advanced studies, 
he fell into a Latin or German structure of sentence, foreign to 
the genius of the English language. He could not bear, for the 
sake of clearness and the reader’s ease, to say, as ordinary men 
are content to do, a little more than the truth in one sentence, 
and correct it in the next. The whole of the qualifying re- 
marks which were intended to be made, he insisted upon im- 
bedding as parentheses in the very middle of the sentence 
itself. And thus the sense being so long suspended, and atten- 
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tion being required to the accessory ideas before the principal 
idea had been properly seized, it became difficult, without some 
practice, to make out the train of thought. _ It is fortunate that 
so many of the most important parts of his writings are free 
from this defect. We regard it as a reductio ad absurdum of his 
objection to poetry. In trying to write in a manner against 
which the same objection should not lie, he could stop nowhere 
short of utter unreadableness, and after all attained no more 
accuracy than is compatible with opinions as imperfect and one- 
sided as those of any poet or any sentimentalist breathing. 
Judge then in what state literature and philosophy would be, 
and what chance they would have of influencing the multitude, 
if his objection were allowed, and all styles of writing banished 
which would not stand his test. ° 

We must here close this brief and imperfect view of Bentham 
and his doctrines; in which many parts of the subject have been 
entirely untouched, and no part x ha justice to, but which at least | 

roceeds from an intimate familiarity with his writings, and is, we 

lieve, the first attempt at an impartial estimate of his charac- 
ter as a philosopher, and of the result of his labours to the 
world. 

After every abatement, and it has been seen whether we have 


made our abatements sparingly—there remains to Bentham an 
indisputable 2 ye among the great intellectual benefactors of 


mankind. is writings will long form an indispensable part of 
the education of the highest order of practical thinkers; and 
the present collection of them ought to be in the hands of every 
one who would either understand his age, or take any beneficial 
part in the great business of it. ‘ 

















